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XliE^ 4^termii)iatipQ, to subioit this w()rkj ^o ,t)^ 
public a^pjs^fropqi the numerQus nii^moirs^ 9a tl^Q 
waTi jii^qthe I^^niii&^la, publis^i^d by Fren^ 
officers, aad the; aniiouncemeat ; pf ; tby^ PSp^^dy 
app^ran^; of ippre l^boiured prpdii^t^jpng pa. 
tbe^P'OiQ ^ubi^t, without auy British tpfl^ipQr, 
stepping ^rward with. 9, uarratiye -ctf th^ acti^90^ 
of hia cpuntryjQOkeo. 
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It is constantly observed in tl>e r^U;^ pf the 
most ordinary events of life^ tli^t the 40tails .^€t 
made^ to appear materia)] y^ difier^nt by tbQ 
seveml actors; each ipd\i|ging in ^niin^tedt de^ 
scription of the scenea in whiqh he wp3 p^-^ 
sQually engaged^ and, through ignpr^pc^ieithi^i: 
misrepresenting or passing oyer in ^ijience the 
part borne by others. Thisi unjntentipnaJ deyi-j 
atipn from equity applies l^it^ double force to 
th6^ writings of belligerent natipns,;as, however 
pure the intentions of the authors,,: a variety of 
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'jrpE determii^atioB. to submit this wpjkj ^o |t)ti^ 
publit: dj^p^se firofiftbe numerous j:]i4piiiQir^ qq tl^c^ 
Y^ar; jft.jtjje P:$]ai|i&vt}^2 p^iblisiied by Frep^ 
officers, aad the: annouiicemjaiit ; €^£ ;th^ p^^i^dy 
appearance of ipore Is^boiured prpdiiflli^nB pa. 
the sftma ^ubj.^^t, without 8^py British tpffiiC^r, 
stepping A)r\i^ai:d lyith. a narratiye/crf t\k$ ^^Qtiffm 
of his cQuntrymetii. ':;.>:!• 

It is constantly observed in tbe recitjd of the 
most ordinary events of life, tliat the details 1^%, 
made . to appear mateHa|ly^ different l^y tbQ 
several actors; each ipdulging in ^iiimaited de-r 
script ion of the Bcen(es in vyhi^h he wp^ per^ 
sonally engaged,, and, through ignpr^i^^c^, eithj^c 
misrepresenting or passijig over, in silence the 
part borne by others. Thisi nnintentionaJI d^yi-» 
atiotn from equity applies Vi^it^ double force to 
th^ writings of belligerent nations,;as, however 
pure the intentions of the authors,,! a variety of 
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incideDts creditable to the hostile force must be 
imperfectly understood, or altogether unknown 
*to them; and consequently it serves consider- 
ably to enhance the martial reputation of a peo- 
ple, that its own narratives should be implicitly 
received, even if drawn up with all possible at- 
tention to candour. It will therefore readily 
be conceived that such an advantage is carried 
to an undue extent in France, when most of the 
writings which have appeared respecting the 
war in the Peninsula, are avowedly attempts to 
sustain the reputation of particular individuals, 
or to upb6kl the deeds of particular armies, and 
consequently written under the bias of personal 
as weH ais national filling. Passing through 
such refracting mediums every action and cir- 
cumstance is distorted. Severity of examina- 
tion' is,' however, in some degree averted by 
the avowal of the motives which actuated the 
autbor»;^and the kriowledge that many of the 
chief^,' whom tbeir writings were framed to 

r r 

€?iilogi!ze, are already removed from the enjoy- 
ment of praii^, and that the troops, whose merit 
th^y were intended to exalt, have been nearly 
exietminated, is^erves further to repress the ex- 
posure of their errors, and has hitherto gained 
uncontradicted currency for their statements. 
Olher w^ritings, of a diflferent description, on 
the same ^sub}ect, appeared during the tempo- 
rary reilistatement of the imperial rule, framed 
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chiefly with a view to raise the coufidenoe and 
Feaniaiate the courage of the troops^ bj deceiv-* 
ing them into a belief that, though collectively 
unfortunate, they had ever been individually 
victorious. The exaggerations, for this purpose 
are so gross and palpable as to carry their own 
detection, and their currency^ it may be hoped^ 
will be nearly as evanescent. as the go vermnent 
they were intended to uphold! . .' ■ ■'.[ ul' 

A History of the War in Spaiin, iorigittally 
published in England, is of a third >descriptioi]i; 
and is more calculated to mislead than either of 
the former, as the author, without the aipology 
of country or friends to support, has, under aii 
ostentatious affectation of candour, well i^nci- 
ceeded in giving a false colouring to all he 
relates; extraordinary boldness of assertkxni 
throughout being rendered plausible by reaidiln- 
ing founded on extren^ ignoranceof die locaH4 
ties, and of the details of his subject. 

The tendency of these writii^,ihowever 
more or less vitiated the souiJCe from^ wheace 
they flow, or however transient their durationv 
is unquestionably to shake that uniyer^ally: 
high opinion formed of the Portngueze and 
Britisk military from their success in tbe^Penin^ 
sula; for what disintei^sted or imparAiait n^n^: 
after reading of such gross, blunders^ such want 
of eriterprize, such ignorance of the art of war! 
as is' imputed to tbetti, and to tiidir conir 
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mander, on each separate occasion, does not 
feel his opinion of their merit diminished, and 
ahnbst r^ret their general success over oppo- 
n^tats rejiresented as so much braver, and so 
mneh f niore skilful ? Now, as local knowledge 
and personal obserratibn are nbcessary to the 
detection of many of these delusions, is it not too 
probaUe, unless the future histcmah shaU have 
it in his power to contrast the French state- 
ments with Mhers oi equal or similar authority, 
thatjtbey may, in a few years, be admitted as 
£au;ts^<and the details of a series of brilliant 
triumphs fiimish kmrels only to the van* 
quished? These considerations are submitted 
as an apology for a soldier's, stepping out of bis 
line : to undertake a task for which he feels 
himsdf little qualified* 

1 It is not iiUi^ided by. the foiregoing observe 
tioiis to iiiQpulietwflfnl nmrepresentation to the 
French officei^; prejudice and personal feeling 
irequ^illy ^dii^ding the judgment and >pervert- 
ing.the understanding, as is strongly lexemplih' 
fied in. tbe^ writings of our own countrymen re-^ 
specting i their allies ; many of which by .actors 
m the sGei!ie,. and penned at the moment, mui^ 
be. cdnsidered ^xpressioim of genuiiiie feeling, 
as weft. te> 9Gul«r testimony of passing evi^t^;^ 
A. mofi(t striking instance of this delusion is: 
found in the various accounts ef die trstin of 
disasters which preceded the &11 of a much 



esteemed officer fit the cointDenoement of the 
war. Every suiSferer on that occasion taxed 
the natives with having been in some mode or 
other. the authors of his misfortunes; and the 
numerous militai^ friends of that respected 
chief, influenced by his desponding feelings 
and desirous to.exonerate his conduct and Isus- 
tain his reptttation, even went farther, repn^ 
seiiting the Spaniaixls not 6n\f aa aps^tbetia 
and cowardlyi but as totally d^oidi of goo^ 
will { and^ to ; sudi extent did n^tiona^l vanity 
warp the good s^nse of the people of England, 
that these aspersidnis were moist implicitly re- 
ceived^ and most loudly echoed, at the moment 
when the Galicians were ofifering the noblest 
vindication of their character, by expelling, 
and nearly annihilating the inttnders. 

Even to this hour the statements of the Bri- 
tish officers have left an impr^sibn unfavour- 
able to those nciountaineers, notwithstanding 
that time and more happy events haVe so far 
softened dbwn personal and tiatiohal feeling, 
that we inquire with astoni^hm^t how such 
prejudices could have ariaen^i :and on what 
ground it was expected that an unarmed pea- 
santry should oppose the French at the moment 
when the finest troops they ever behdd, or, 
perhaps, that ever^ were sepn, which they re- 
garded as invincible, and ikrhich they dignified 
with every vaunting appellation, deemed them^ 
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general deflation produced* by the silent pro* 
gress of evils hr more calamitous, can only be 
marked by a summary of their results— so it is 
with the opposition of the Spanish people to 
the French armies, infinitely more fatal in its 
eflRscts than brilliant in its operation. The 
writer therefore considered it better to make 
this preliminary admission of the great benefit 
which accrued to the allied armies from the 
general good will of the inhabitants, than to in- 
terrupt the military narrative by the introduc- 
tion of the various instances of it within his 
knowledge, which, though highly CTeditable to 
individuals, had only a secondary influence 
on the event of the operation, and would prove 
of little interest to the reader. 

The reasons for omitting the details of most 
of the actions fought by the Spanish armies, 
would be most satisfactorily explained by an 
appeal to the French officers, were it practi- 
cable, many of th^m having stated to the writer, 
that their greatest victories were nearly blood- 
less to themselves; various Spanish officers of 
distinction admit the fact; such is the testi- 
mony of several British officers who had op- 
portunities of ascertaining the reality ; and the 
writer has had ocular proof of the ease with 
which the French obtained more than one of 
their principal successes. A judgment from 
these data forms the scale on which he J^tes 
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that he thinks it advisable to offer a few ex- 
culpatory observations on the following points : 
1st. The little mention made of the exertions 
of the Spanish people subsequently to the first 
burst of popular feeling. 

2d. The omission of the details of nearly all 
the battles fought by the Spaniards separately 
against the French. 

3d. The little credit latterly assigned to the 
Guerrillas.. 

4th. The unvaried failure of success attri- 
buted to the efforts of the French against the 
British, and the reverse as attending'the efforts 
of the British against the French. 

Although the writer, from strict adherence 
to a belief founded on great opportunities of 
personal observation, totally denies the Spani- 
lards the credit of those acts of hostility attri- 
buted to them by many others, as arising from 
an enthusiasm regardless of consequences, he 
is far from undervaluing an enmity always con- 
stant, always in activity, carried on with 
policy, and under great deception. It will, 
however, readily be perceived that a few scat- 
tered instances of the former would give more 
scope for detail than successive years of the 
latter conduct. As the blast of the tempest, or 
the raging of the whirlwind, though local in 
their action, and transient in their duration, 
offer many descriptive particulars, whilst the 
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their efficiency, and the advantage di^awn froifi 
them, could not be too highly valued; when 
united into large corps, they had all the incon- 
veniences of regular armies without their good 
qualities. 

The last point requires a more full examina- 
tion, as strong suspicion of want of candour 
must naturally attach to the narrative of an 
officer of a rival nation, which, in seven active 
campaigns, denies one solitary triumph over his 
countrymen to those generals by whose tactics, 
and to those troops by whose prowess, every 
opponent had been previously overcome. 

The talents of the French commanders are 
admitted to the fullest extent: they frequetitly 
displayed the greatest ability, and the powerful 
armies entrusted to their charge were often 
mancBUvred with peculiar skill ; and So far is 
the writer from possessing any illibQvality of 
feeling towards them, that he will venture a6 
apology for their want of success against the 
British in the early periods of the war, by sta- 
ting what he considers to have been the prin- 
cipal cause. 

For fifteen years preceding that time the 
conscription laws had reigned in France with 
irresistible sway ; every public and every pri- 
vate interest had sunk before them, and und^ 
their unrelenting grasp the entire male popu- 
lation of the country had been marshalled 
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against the surplus population of other states; 
and, consequently, in French military enter- 
prises the object of least solicitude was the 
preservation of human life. Trained under 
such a system, their commanders in Spain 
were little fitted to appreciate that combina- 
tion of prudence and boldness so happily 
blended in the conduct of their opponent : 
reasoning only on their own ideas of the value 
of men, they were constantly deceived by his 
unvarying steadiness in pursuing the object 
marked out for himself; never sacrificing his 
troops for the chance of converting a certain 
into a more brilliant result; but, whenever 
requisite, resorting to the boldest measures, 
and deeming no loss nor hazard too ^eat to 
ensure success. Their own dispatches bear 
ample proof of their having been the dupes of 
the former conduct The passage of the 
Douro in 1809; the siege of Rodrigo, imme- 
diately after having relinquished the blockade; 
the still more arduous attack of Badajos ; and 
the unexampled boldness of the march on 
Almaraz, are unquestionable examples of the 
latter ; each deceiving the French commanders, 
and succeeding by a great, but well-judged 
temerity. 

The strongest exemplification, however, is 
to be drawn from the action of Fuentes de 
Honor, fought to gain possession of Almeida 
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i^oon after the conclusion of Marshal Massena's 
retreat out of Portugal. That officer, q^fter 
spending five months near Lisbon, fruitlessly 
offering battle under the most disadvantageous 
circumstances, till his forces were completely 
disoi^nized and half wasted away, little e;i^^ 
pected that the moment his army was recom* 
posed, reinforced, and again formidable, he 
should find bis prudent competitor suddenly 
transformed into the boldest -of adversaries, 
offering battle On most disadvaiatageow^ ground, 
and with retreat, nearly; impracticable. : In the 
one case, the object in view was certain of 
being attained without risk ; in the otlier, the 
prize could only be gaiued by hazardiiig aU. 
This contrastefd conduct offers the highest dis- 
play of ; prudence, judgment, and boldness, 
forming so pure .an example of th^ legitiinate 
use of battles, as .must have be^n incompre- 
hensible to . the French conoimanders of the 
revolution, and by such, they we^e c<?^«tantly 
foiled^ attd; the sqperiQF; fprce under their com- 
mand rendered of no avail. 

The naerit of the Fre^ich troc^s is also fully 
admitted. < The soldiers j which originally com- 
posed the French armies in Spain, become 
veterans in a succession of victories, were cer- 
tainly excellent, something superior to those 
composing] th^ generality of armies: they dis- 
played a degree of firmness from disciplined 



<tout6^ge aiid todiyidual . dOn jfedeticp, which- oii 
mmy oiic^ioasejiccitadlhe admiration of their 
pppo^^at^ ; tb^ epluokas ^i ^tt^k atTalavera, 
at Aibu^]?a» L and ^yeiii iti /the 'PyreiJees, were 
appar^^ntlyj a^ Smh and ^^ intrepid, as the ce- 
lebrate Greciaftiphalanx ; and in their patient 
(^ndnranc0 of pHyatibns, particularly in Partus 
gal, th^y evinced a steady attachment to their 
country, and to their chiefs, bteypnd the ordi- 
jiary pati:ioti^ra pf modern soldieis^ Never- 
theless tb^imOstdiligeaat re&iearch furnishes no 
instance pf the French - having, at th6 conclur 
siOA of any of the several general actions in 
the Eeninsula, retained possession of any prin- 
cipal posit,: prpiffrminent feature of ground, 
previously oce^:pied by the British ; ^ nor,- in 
their d^pfensive general: Actions, of their having 
maintaiiied &ny jH>sitipn <to ^hich the Brir 
tish made an effort to dislodge them. On 'this 
simple andiptein fact, sp^ pjpen to refutation if 
untrue, the writer rests his exculpation from 
unfairness, and, without further cpmm^int, sub- 
mits it to the reader as the standard on which 
to form his own opinion of the comparative 
merit of the troops of the two nations. 

Unconscious of any particular bias or feel- 
ing, the writer has endeavoured, from his own 
observation, and a correspondence with officers 
of discernment and judgment, to draw up a 
faithful and impartial military account of the 
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late war in Spain^ Portugal, and the South of 
France. As little as is consistent with clear- 
ness has been said on other subjects, and few 
opinions have been hazarded. No fact has 
been admitted without the strictest investiga- 
tion: in consequence a variety of current 
anecdotes have been rejected which might 
have enlivened and embellished the narrative. 
Many errors, however, he fears, may have 
glided into the composition : some accidental 
omissions of minor occurrences he has himself 
observed; all he claims credit for is general 
correctness and strict impartiality, that the 
reader who deems the work deficient m enter 
tainment w information shall have no cause to 
complain of being imposed upon or misled; 
and that die historian may find an unvarnished 
tale on which safely to rely when handing 
down to posterity the events of the proudest 
^ra in the military history of Great Britain. 

Cambray^ \9th Jidy, 1817. 
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The first Edition of this work was exhausted 
within a twelvemonth from its publication; 
since which period professional duties have 
occupied the time and mind of the Author, 
leaving him little leisure to re-consider his 
subject, and have occasioned the delay which 
has taken place in the appearance of a second 
Edition. 

As correctness can alone give value to a 
military narrative, the Author has not scrupled 
in his revision to change the text wherever 
judged erroneous, either in opinion or facts ; 
and several officers of rank having pointed out 
various inaccuracies and omissions with respect 
to the troops under their command, they have 
equally been rectified ; he has also had the 
good luck to obtain some authentic documents 
which have enabled him to detail the particu- 
lars of many occurrences only simply men- 
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tioned in the first edition, and M^bich has 
swelled the work into two volumes. In this 
enlarged state, the Author is still far from 
considering his publication a complete history, 
but till such appear, he trusts that it will be 
found useful, as a connected and faithful nar- 
rative of the military operations in the Penin- 
sula. 
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Spain had been,. for nearly a century, fiitoly cHAP. 
attached to the interests of ; France, ; by the ^ _^' 
double tie of national alliance, and a family 
connection of the . sovereigns, when the, over- 
. throw of the government in tbei latter country, 

.; VOL. J. .. B ' . ! ' ; 
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CHAP, the expatriation of the nobles, the execution of 
the king, and the ascendancy of the profligate 
and unprincipled, severed every bond, and in- 
duced her in 1793 to join an extended con- 
federacy of the European states to repress a 
convulsion which tlireatened the subversion of 
all order in the civilized world. Her offensive 
efforts proving unequal to the occasion, her 
armies were discomfited at every point ; and in 
the second campaign, her iron tier provinces 
being overrun by the republican levies, she con- 
cluded a treaty of peace with the Convention, 
followed, the ensuing summer, by an alliance 
offensive and defensive against England ; from 
which period, under all the various changes of 
rulers in France, she never wavered in her fide- 
lity, nor deemed any sacrifice too great to fulfil 
her engagements, and merit the good will of 
her ally. 

In aid of a maritime war at variance with her 
vital interests, she saw, without a murmur, her 
fleets destroyed, her treasures drained, her com- 
merce annihilated; and in 1801 ceded a valuable 
possession, to arrange the terms of a general 
pacification. 

The tranquillity thus purchased might have 
enabled her to restore her finances, and recover 
her prosperity, had not France insisted on being 
paid a monthly subsidy of twenty-four millions 
r of reals in lieu of active co-operation in the war, 
which, in 1803, recommenced with England. 
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Pecuniary aid being the most essential service CHAP. 
Spain could render France, in a struggle likely \,^}l^ 
to be of long duration, the British cabinet, on 
ascertaining that such an engagement had been 
contracted, in order to prevent its ftilfilment, 
intercepted and detained, in view of Cadiz, a 5th Oct. 
squadron of frigates about to enter that port, 1804. 
freighted with treasure from Mexico. This vio- 
lent act of undeclared hostility, aggravated by 
the unfortunate accident of the destruction of 
one of the vessels with its crew and passengers, 
could not be compromised, and a declaration of 
war by Spain was the consequence. Similar i^thDec. 
losses and humiliation to those of the preceding 
contest followed ; her ships were again swept off 
the ocean, her ports were again blockaded, and 
all communication with her colonies interrupted; 
still she continued faithful to her engagements : 
a strenuous attempt at reconciliation made by 
England was rejected, and for two years she 
freely sacrificed her dearest interests to the cause 
of France. 

Charles IV., the monarch at that time sway- internal 
ing the sceptic of Spain, naturally of a weak spain. 
and indolent disposition, had for many years left 1806. 
the direction of affairs to an unprincipled favour- 
ite, Manuel Godoy, who, educated in the middle 
rank of society, and possessing no superior 
talents, had, at the early age of twenty-four, 
through the criminal attachment of the Queen, 

B s; 
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CHAP, and blind partiality of the King, been raised to 
y^^,,^ the highest dignity, and entrusted with the most 
]806. iniportant office in the state. His ascendancy 
over the royal minds constantly increasing, he 
obtained, after a few years^ a niece of his sover 
reign in marriage, from which moment his prer 
tensions knew no bounds.; till at length, by ar- 
rogance and contumely, having driven from the 
public councils. the Princes, the higher nobility, 
and all those most eminent for superior talents^ 
or superior rectitude, he ruled despotically every 
department of the state.* Under his sway, the 
internal aifairs of the country became as deplora^ 
ble as its external relations. The navy, reduced 
to sixteen sail of the line in commission, was 
altogether inefficient from want of, the most 



* Don Manuel* Godoy, born at Bjldajos'in 1758, of a poor 
but noble family, was admitted into the royal guard, and ob^ 
tained the favour of the Queen and King from his talents at 
singing and playing on the guitarre. Private gentleman of the 
guard in 1787) he was promoted to the rank of an officer in 
1789i and rapidly passing through the inferior ranks, became, 
in 1791, at the age of 23, Adjutant-General of the guard, .Mai> 
jor-Gencral in the army, and decorated with the grand cross 
of the order of Charles ill. In 1792 he was promoted to Lieu- 
tenant General, created Duke of Alcudia, and appointed pru^ 
cipal Secretary of Slate, and knight of the Golden Fleece, 

In 1795 created Prince of the Peace. 

1 797 married Donna Maria Teresa of Bourbon, nifsce of 

the King. 
ISOO General of the army against Portugal. 

1801 Grand Admiral of Castile. 

1802 Generalissimo by land and sea. 

I8O7 Lord High Admiral of Spain and the Indies. \ . 
In 1798 Godoy resigned his official situation as principal 
Secretary of Sfate, but continued to direct the affairs of the 
nation under the name of the King. 
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common stores for the equipment of the ships. CHAP. 
The army, nominally, 83,000 mfantry, and ^^.i,^ 
18,000 cavahy, was ahnost in as bad a state from iqqq 
maU'ersation and the embezzlement of the fund^ 
appropriated for its support; and the fortresses 
and coast defences were mouldering into decay 
from utter neglect. Created Prince of the Peace 
for concluding the treaty which rendered his 
country subservient to France, Godby hesitated 
^t no step, however unworthy, to give it perma- 
nence : indeed every thing was perverted to the 
furtheranqe of his private views : pensions were 
heaped on his idle dependents, whilst those in 
employment were unpaid ; a profligate expendi- 
ture supported his interests at Madrid, and im- 
mense sums were for the same purpose remitted 
to Paris above the stipulated subsidy, till taxr 
ation and credit failed to supply his profusion; 
after which ?yery fund, public and private, was 
arbitrarily seized, causing the ruin of thousands. 
In ] 805 an epidemic rayaged the south, the c^ops 
failed in Castile, the Qi3.ritime w^r precluded all 
external supply, and distress became so univer- . 
sal.^s to bring upon the favourite the hatred and 
execration of all classes, and to deprive Charles 
of the respect and affections of his people. At 
length, in 1806, the public discontent so openly 
manifested itself, that Godoy, fearing a popular 
commotion, formed the project of ridding Spain 
of the burthen of the French alliance, and restprr 
ing her to peace and independencei injder 
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CHAP, which idea, in the autumn, when Prussia as- 
^' ^ sumed an attitude hostile to France, he issued an 

1806. awibiguous proclamation, calling on all loyal 
Prociama- Spaniards to come forward with contributions, 
Prinwof* and rally in arms round their Sovereign. 

5th otir' This unexpected appeal to the patriotism and 
^^P* ^' energies of the nation excited the utmost asto- 
nishment among all classes ; but, the motives and 
objects of it being involved in complete mys- 
tery, it produced no movement whatever. In- 
deed scarcely had the proclamation circulated 
over the distant provinces, when intelligence 
was received of the brilliant success of the 
French arms at Jena, which rendering the de- 
signs of the Prince of the Peace precarious, he 
hastened to countermand all his arrangements, 
and to assure his ally that the intended arma- 
ment was a measure purely defensive against 
the Moors, who, instigated by England, were 
preparing to invade Andalusia. 
Buonaparte The Empcror Napoleon, being engaged in a 
to place his coutcst of Still doubtful issuc, acccptcd the 
on^the*"*^ explanation as satisfactory ; but his personal 
throne. jealousy of the Bourbons being heightened by a 
feeling of national distrust, he from that moment 
resolved on the deposition of Charles's family, 
and the substitution of his own on the throne 
of Spain and the Indies ; and immediately that 
August, tbe signature of the peace of Tilsit restored tran- 

1807. quillity to the north, and left the Frcnch troops 
free to act, he directed an army to assemble on 
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the Garonne for that purpose. In the mean. CHAP, 
while, he publicly expressed his approbation of s^^J^ 
the conduct of the king of Spain, and treated i ©q^ 
the Prince of the Peace with every mark of i re- 
gard. This duplicity enabled him to solicit the 
aid of an auxiliary force, which was granted 
without suspicion, and 13,000 of the choicest 
Spanish troops, under the Marquis de la Romana, 
were separated from the protection of their 
country, and marched into France. 

Napoleon Buonaparte, from the temporary pretensions 
appointment of First Consul of the French re- nlSe""^ 
public, had in eight years rendered the imperial ^*™**^* 
diadem of France and the iron crown of Italy 
hereditary in his family ; had conquered the 
throne of Naples for his elder brother; had con- 
verted the republic of Holland and the country 
adjoining Westphalia into kingdoms for two 
others ; had deprived their possessors of Guas- 
talla and Piombino, to form principalities for his 
sisters ; had gained by treaty the grand duke- 
dom of Berg for a brother-in-law, and the prin- 
cipalities of Neufchatel and Ponte Corvo for 
favourite marshals. These and other numerous 
acts of aggrandizement being patiently acqui- 
esced in, a feeling was becoming general that 
the Buonaparte family was destined to unite all 
surrounding nations into one great confederacy 
subservient to France, and the government was 
. successfully inculcating the belief that any poli- 
tical change which advanced that, object was 
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CHAP, imperious: indeed, at this time, the annexation 
'' to the empire of every desirable territory began 



1807*1 ^^ openly avowed, and satisfactorily justified 
to the French nation on that plea. With regard 
to Spain, however, it could not be brought for- 
ward, as no change in the government was 
likely to render her a ndore devoted ally, and the 
minds of men were not yet sufficiently dazzled 
by the ascendancy of the imperial family, as to 
approve an act of barefaced injustice merely* 
for the personal gratification of its members. 
Nor would the imbecility of the monarch, and; 
the misrule of the favourite, however stron^y 
demanding an internal reform, justify, in the 
eyes of the world, the interference of a foreign 
power. Hitherto, no very unworthy political 
deed had sullied the reign of Napoleon ; most 
of his spoliations had been the result of success- 
ful warfare or of open treaty ; he had raised 
France to her commanding greatness by fair 
military skill and combination, under the cha- 
racter of repelling aggression, and had governed 
her with an attention to constitutional forms, 
unpractised by her kings. He had, conse^ 
quently, much character to sustain in this new. 
transaction ; but, unfortunately for his future 
reputation, a vigilant police, and rigid censorship 
of the press, had liberated him from the salutary 
restiaint imposed by consideration for the opi- 
nions of a free and enlightened public, and craft 
being the natural bias of his^dispositipn^ and^^T 
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tering almost systematically into his designs and CIIAP: 
actions, he had recourse to it on this occasion. , ^' 

As the first step towards the execution of his roivf 
scheme, and to lessen the odium of dethroning 
an unoffending Prince, he induced Charles, in 
the autumn of the year, through the secret 
agency of the Prince of the Peace, to conclude Treaty to 
a treaty with France, conjointly to sei«e upon Portu'^]. 
and partition Portugal into three principalities^ HMiT'""d 
to the exclusion of the Braganza family ; one^^^^Oct. 
principality to be given in sovereignty to the grVodt? 
favourite on the conclusion of peace with Eng- 
land, but till that event, the whole kingdom to App. t. 
be provisionally occupied by the troops of the 
two nations ; the colonies to be equally divided 
between the contracting parties. 

The country thus doomed to be blotted from 
the list of kingdoms, and to be despoiled of its 
foreign possessions, was, under the regency of 
John, Prince of Brazil, solely occupied in the 
pursuit of a peaceful and extended commerce, 
reposing her security on the honourable fulfil- 
ment of a treaty of neutrality, formally renewed 
by Buonaparte in 1804, which, though recipro- 
cally advantageous, had burthened Portugal with 
the payment of an excessive annual contribution 
to France. Towards Spain she had, in the early 
periods of the war, proved herself a faithful ally, 
and the reigning families were connected by 
blood. and a matrimonial union. 
The ^proposed measure was consequently n 
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CHAP, total violation of honour and good faith, placing 

v^ _^ the actors on a level, and affording Napoleon 
1807. incalculable advantages in the prosecution of his 
meditated perfidies ; as the Spanish monarch, in 
becoming a party to such an engagement, de- 
prived himself of all appeal to the sympathy of 
Europe, and the Prince of the Peace, through 
the lure held out to his ambition, became a 
devoted instrument in his hands. 

Proceed- The stcps taken in fulfilment of the treaty 

quenton wcrc cqually marked by deceit and injustice. 

i2*th Aug.' ^^ ^^^ middle of the summer, in order to create 
a pretext for quarrel or further extortion, a de- 
mand had been made by Napoleon, that the har- 
bours of Portugal should be closed against the 
ships of England, by the first day of September* 
and that all English subjects residing in Portugal 
should be imprisoned, and their property confis- 

i5ih. cated, an embargo being at the same moment 
most unjustifiably laid on every Portugueze vesr 

16th Oct. sel in the ports of France and Holland. These 
demands were now repeated in the most peremp- 
tory style in the joint names of the two con- 
tracting sovereigns, under the threat of imme^ 
diate hostilities in case of refusal. 

The Prince Regent^ unable to resist such 
powerful dictators, and finding negociation fruit- 
less, submissively acquiesced in all their demands 

jjd. compatible with national honour, ordering every 

Englishman to quit his dominions, closing his 
ports on their commerce, and directing the march 
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of his troops to the coast to enforce his com- CHAP; 
mands. — Without, however, waiting to ascertain ^" ^ 
the resolves of the Portugueze government, two 1807^ 
days after the preliminaries of the treaty of par- 
tition were adjusted, and before their ratification, 
the advance of a French army of 25,000 infantry 
and 3000 cavalry crossed the Bidassoa, to carry isth Oct 
its provisions into effect ; and the flower of the 
Spanish army, to the amount of the stipulated 
contingent, was concentrated on different points 
to accompany its march. 

At this moment, a schism in the royal family Dissensions 
of Spain excited the surprise of Europe, and for royai family 
a short time diverted public attention from the 
proceedings of the French. Ferdinand, Prince 
of the Asturias, being apprehensive that in the 
event of the death of his father, whose health 
was considered on the decline, the favourite, 
with whom he was in deadly enmity, might en- 
deavour, by means of his high family connections 
and varied influence, to retain the powers of go- 
vernment in his hands, had throughout the sum- 
mer been making arrangements to prevent it,* 
and courting the friendship of the Marquis de 
Beauhamais, the French ambassador, as a coun- 
terpoise. At the instigation of the latter, the 
prince was induced early in October to write to 
Napoleon, soliciting the honour of being permit- 11th Oct. 

* Among other acts, the prince gave a commission as Gene- 
ralissimo with unlimited powers to the Duke del Infantado, to 
be in force from the moment of Charles's decease. 
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CHAP, ted to ally himself in marriage with the imperial 
family.* This demand was treated with silent 



1807. iiidignity ; but the transaction being discovered 
by Godoy it was made known to Charles in an^ 
anonymous communication, which imputed the 

App.s. most criminal motives to the Prince r in conse- 
quence Ferdinand was rudely arrested on the 
evening of the 28th October, in his apartments 
at the Escurial, his papers were seized, his 
friends thrown into prison, and himself de-* 

30th Oct. nounced in the Court Gazette as guilty of high 
treason. The guards watching the palace were 
the same day doubled, additional troops were 
brought into the city, and such other precau-^. 
tionary measures taken as are usual at a moment 
of imminent danger. Charles was so persuaded 
of the. existence of an organized conspiracy, that 

j9th. he instantly wrote to bis ally Napoleon, commu- 
nicating in terms of the bitterest anguish his 
irritated feelings at the unnatural conduct of his 
son, expressing his determination to exclude 
him from the succession, and soliciting the aid 
of his friend's advice as to the conduct of so deli- 

5th Nov. cate a proceeding. A week subsequently, how- 
ever, on an examination of the papers seized, the 
transaction appearing in its true colours, and the 

* " I conferred o^^ this subject (the marriage) with the Count 
de Beauharnais, through whom his Highness had received, on 
the part of the Emperor, some secret proposals." Exposition of 
the Mtitives whidk engaged Ferdinand VII, to go to Bayonhe, par 
Don Juan E^coiqutz^ Counselhr of State, 
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.Prince having addressed letters to hi& father and CHAP. 
^mother expressive of his contrition, and imput- s^^Jl^ 
ijig his error to the bad councils of the Dukes of iqqj^ 
Jnfantadoj San Carlos and others, the feelings of 
a parent resumed their sway, and a royal decree 5th Nov. 
was promulgated for his enlargement from re- 
straint, but directii^g his advisers to be tried by 
a commission of eleven members of the Council 
of Castile. , These upright judges had the prpbity 
to declare them innocent of. any treasonable in- 
tention; nevertheless, they were severally ba- 
nished; into different provinces by the arbitrary 
edict of the sovereign. Such, however, was the 
overpowering influence of Napoleon, that in the 
statement of this affair submitted to the public, 
no mention was permitted to be made of the let- 
ter addressed to him by Ferdinand, nor of the 
part borne by the French ambassador; so that 
the transaction passed altogether as a court in- 
trigue, and served further to discredit the royal 
family in the public estimation. 

General Junot, the commander of the French March of 
forces, whilst traversing Spain, held out the most not towards' 
flattering assurances of friendship towards Por- 
_tugal, proclaiming his sole object to be the eman- 
cipation of the government from, the yoke of 
England, to enable it to assert its own inde- 
pendence. Either deceived by this language, or 
to remove all pretext for the intruders crossing 
the frontier, the Regent, on the 5th November, 
ordered a full compliance with the mandate he 
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CHAP, had received, everywhere seizing the effects of 
^' the English, and putting under restraint the per- 



1807. ^^°^ ^^ those who still lingered in the country. 
In consideration of the intimate alliance so 
long subsisting between the two nations, and 
the dire necessity that drove the Regent to issue 
his former edict, it was not regarded by the Bri- 
tish government in the light of a hostile proceed- 
ing; but they caused it at the time to be notified 
to Portugal, that any further act of submission 
to France would be treated as a declaration of 
war, and to give weight to the menace, a squa- 
dron under Sir Sydney Smith was sent to cruizte 
off the Tagus. In consequence of this resolution 
Lord Strangford, the British envoy, on the ap- 

sth Nov. pearance of the last mentioned decree, retired on 
board the admiral's ship; the port was strictly 
blockaded, and all Portugueze vessels captured. 
In this state of active hostility the two nations 
continued, the prince increasing in acts of rigour 
towards the English, till he found that no con- 
cession retarded the march of the French; that 

f4th. they had already entered Abrantes, and that 
they would soon appear before the capital. 

Then, alarmed for his personal liberty, he medi- 
tated to withdraw from the scene, and endea- 

26th. voured to open an amicable correspondence with 
the British envoy, who still remained on board 
the squadron. Every preparation was hastily 
completed for the removal of the court to the 
Brazils, and the design was communicated to the 
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people, in a royal proclamation ; but local attadi* GH APi 
ments, the great age of the Queen, and a lingerr y^J^ 
ing hope that, the invaders might still he apt 130^;^ 
peased by submission, kept the Regent from 
taking any decisive step. At this period of 
waveriog uncertainty, the precipitate and ill- 
judged declaration of Buonaparte, that the royal 
i^nily of Portugal had forfeited the throne, most 
Opportunely arrived to fix his resolves.* The 
Prince . immediately named a council of Regen- 
<?y, and accompanied by the Q^een with the R^yaifami- 

, . • Ij quit Por- 

junipr members of the royal family, embarked on tugau 
the following day, amidst a crowd of people, who ^^^i^^ Nov. 
lined the shore in a stupor of amazement, many 
shedding tears of regret, and all offering up fer- 
vent prayers for his safety: adverse winds, how- 
ever, prevented his sailing till the 29th. — Lord 
Strangford had in the mean while been admitted 
to an audience, and having consigned to obli^ urtb. 
vion the cessatioipi of friendship so recently an- 
nounced, the admiral permitted the free passage 
out of the river of eight sail of the line, four fri- 29th. 
gates, four corvettes and a numerous fleet of 
richly laden vessels, and also escorted the Prince 
to his American dominions. 

The regular army of Portugal exceeded fifty- 
three thousand cavalry, infantry and artillery; 

* In the Moniteur of the 12th November. The credit of its 
timely arrival is due to the Count de Funchal, who forwarded 
Ihe decree to Lisbon by a vessel he caused to be hired at Fal- 
mouth^ which made the passage in five days. 
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and, if permitted to act, might readily havie an- 
nihilated the invaders during their passage of the 
I8O7. wjountains of Beira; over which they marx:hed 
in three distinct colilmnis, without artilleryand in 
the most disorganized and deplorable condition: 
indeed, so much did the difficulties of crossing 
that rude and desolate tract surpass general ex- 
pectation, that half of the troops sunk under the 
exertion, and being lefton the road, were indebted 
for existence to the humanity of the natives.* 

The Prince, however, deeming it impolitic 

to be the first to unsheath the sword, endea- 

vouredj to the latest moment, to ward off the 

blow by negociation, and even on his departure 

commanded his subjects to receive the intruders 

as friends. The spirit of the people being from 

these causes compromised, all quietly submitted, 

and General Junot, at the head of a small ad- 

Frencbar- vanccd guard,t was amicably received into Lis- 

biy admit. boH ou the 30th November; his -troops con- 

bon. tinned to arrive in small detachments during 

the course of the following week till the 9th 

December, when being collected in sufficient 

♦Relation de TExpedition du Portugal, faite en 1817 et 
1808, par Le Baron Thiebault, Lieutenant General. — Page 51. 

t Only 1500 fatigued troops, without a single cartridge in 
their possession. A considerable portion of the French army 
entered Abrantes so late as the 29th; the cavalry arrived there 
on the 1st and 2d December, and the artillery not till the 3d 
December. The main body marched from Alcantara, by Ros- 
maninal, Castello-branco, Sobreira, Cortisada^ Santo- Domingo, 
to Abr dntcs.-^Thiehaultf pages 49 and 69, 
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iiumbers, they relieved the Portugueze guards, CHAP/ 
and assumed the military command of the city. ^^Jl^/ 
la similar manner were Spanish columns, during | g0y-^ 
the same period^ admitted into Oporto and 
SetuvaL 

. The conduct of General Junot \vas at first Conductof 
temperate and politic i fully appreciating the not?^'* 
peril of his situation in the midst 9f a spirited 
and patriotic people, whom he was cajoling out 
of their independence, and who might, if.unde-^ 
ceived, readily overpower his weak and dis-* 
persed forces, he not only endeavoured, by 
renewed professions of friendly vi^ws, to soothe 
their feelings and allay their apprehensions; but 
also obtained from the Patriarch, the Inquisitor-* 
general and most of the Bishops, pastoral ad- stb De^v 
dresses recommending quiet and obedience to 
his orders. 

These artifices, and the administration being 
carried on with the customary forms, procured 
a state of sullen tranquillity for some weeks^ 
during which time the intrusive army was coU 
lected and re-organized, French garrisons were 
established in the fortified places, twelve thou-^ 
sand of the best of the native troops were 
marched into/ Spain under the Marquis de 
Alorna, the remainder disbanded, the popular sm Dec. 
tion disarmed, and many of the most eminent or 
popular characters selected to proceed to France 
on a farced commission of compliment to Buo- 

, VOL. I. c 
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CHAP, naparte. Then, despising all opposition, Gdneml 

y^i^ Junot threw aside dissimulation, and in the name 

1808. ^^ ^^^ master, on the 1st February, proclaimed 

indepen- " the fatc of Portugal is decided : its happiness 

Portugal for the future is assured, as Napoleon the Great 

anm i a c . j^^^ takcu it uudcr his all-powerful protection. 

The Prince of Brazil, in abandoning the country^ 

has forfeited all his rights of sovereignty. The 

house of firaganza has ceased to reign over Por^ 

tugal: the Emperor Napoleon wills that this 

fine country shall henceforth be governed ea-^ 

tirely in his name by the General in Chief of 

his army." At the same time he dissolved the 

Regency, and assuming the supreme power, 

I every where displaced the insignia of Portugal by 

those of France. This act was accompanied by 

Dated Mi- the promulgation of an imperial edict sequestring 

Dec. 1807. the estates of the royal family and of those 

who accompanied them, and imposing on the 

kingdom a contribution of one hundred millions 

of francs " for the ransom of every kind of pror 

perty belonging to individuals." 

The Spanish troops were thenceforward denied 
the slightest authority over the provinces allotted 
to them by the secret treaty,, and the will of 
General Junot was made the supreme law 
throughout the country. — Previously, however, 
to mentioning the ruinqt|s consequences of such 
unjust and arbitrary proceedings, it is necessary 
to narrate the contemporaneous events in Spain. 
At the end of November, whilst every thing 
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ivmsjiKK>st perfebtly' txaaqnil throughoutihe Pe^ ^i))^P. 
iiinsuia, Buonaparte, imderipretext of supporting ^* 



the armies in Portugal, notified to Charles that, .i^(f4 
in copforoiity >vitl;i the secret convention, 40,000 Buona- 
of his troops wonW imuietUately enter Spain. — cc"ifn^'^ 
This suspicious proceeding of his ally, in taking ^a'dsSpwn. 
an unfair advantage of their agreement to intro- 
duce an army into his kingdom, made Charles 
perceive the imprudence of having united >vith 
so {powerful and so unprincipled a coadjutor^ 
and he endeavoured to propitiate his favour by 
satiating his ambition ; proposing, early in De- 
cember, a matrimonial alliance between the 
Prince of Asturias, heir to the crown, and a 
fiemale of the fiuonaparte family. This offer 
being acceded to, in a letter from Milan, served 
for a time to tranquillize the apprehensions of 
the monarch, and influenced by his favourite, 
whose expectation of a sovereignty blinded him 
to the inevitable consequences of such conduct, 1808. 
he did all in his power to facilitate the intruder's His troops 
obtaining the mi Htary command of the northern afriendjy 
provinces of the kingdom, and his authority "*""*'• 
enabled the French commanders, by a combina- violence 
tion of cunning, duplicity and force, to seize the dLSfthe 
four principal fortresses within the Pyrenees, manderi!'"' 
viz. St. Sebastian, Pamplona, Figueras and Bar- 
celona.* These were immediately strongly gar- 

* In proof of this statement^ it is quoted from the History 
of the War published by order of Ferdinand VII., that General 

c 2 
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CHAP, risonedy and as no arrangement was made on 
the frontier to ascertain the force of the different 



loOo* Arroagnac, after being some time in the town of Pamplona, 
asked pennission to lodge in the citadel two Swiss battaHon^ 
of whose faitk he pretended to have doubts, and being refosed,' 
contrived to obtain possession of that post by concealiof, 
during the night, three hundred men in his own quarters, 
which were immediately opposite the gate of the citadel, 
where the issues of bread were made to the French by parties 
of thirty at a time : about eight in.the morning the first partf 
of. thirty went as usual, and by talking to and amusing the 
Spanis}i guard, contrived to seize tlxeir arms : they then re- 
mained on the bridge till the 300 men from General Anna- 
gnac's house rushed in and obtained possession of the citadel, 
on the morning of the 17th February, 1807- 
' General Duhesme entered Catalonia by Junquera on the 
4th January, without any previous notification^ and was 
amicably received into the town of Barcelona : after some 
time he obtained permission to mount an equal number of men 
with the Spaniards on guard at the gate of the citadel: he 
then proclaimed that he had orders to march on Cadiz, and, as 
a preliminary, reviewed his troops on the esplanade of the 
citadeK During the review, on a preconcerted signal, the French 
kept at bay the Spanish half of the guard, whilst the troops 
under review ran in and overpowered the garrison, on the 28th 
February, 1807. 

Alvarez, afterwards renowned for his defence of Gerona, 
commanded in Mont Juich, and having drawn up the bridge 
and threatened to fire on the French, a forged or real order 
from the government at Madrid was produced for their ad- 
mittance, which being in due form, he felt obliged to obey it, 
on the 1st March. 

General Thouvenot, under pretence of obtaining security 
for his sick and magazines, was admitted into the castle of 
San Sebastian on the 3d March, in opposition to the governor, 
by an order from the court. 
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divisions as they passed, additional troops were c H API 
inlroduGed at pleasure, and a disposable army ^• 
formed of 70 or 75,000 men, which, under the , ^^^ 
command of Marshal Murat, was, in March, 
concentrated round Vitoria, in readiness, at the 
required moment, to enter Madrid, and prepare the 
subjugation of the whole Peninsula. The Spa- 
nish army, on the contrary, reduced to 43>000 in- 
fantry, and 12,000 cavalry, by the auxiliary 
corps in France and Portugal, and by a dispro- 
portioned force stationed in the Balearic Islands,* 
was divided into numerous garrisons and small 
detachments, so as nowhere to present a body 
capable of any serious resistance. 

To lull suspicion till the French troops had 
obtained firm footing in the country, Buonaparte 
treated Charles, personally, with flattering atten- 
tion; sending him presents of valuable horses, 

At Figueras a similar attempt, such as succeeded at Barce- 
lona, was repulsed by the Spaniards drawing up the bridge, on 
the l6th March : — two days subsequently, on the demand of 
the French General, a body of refractory conscripts were ad- 
mitted into the town for security, who, proving to be faithful 
soldiers ip disguise, seized the gates, and let in a French regi- 
ment, on the 18th March. 
* 10,600 infantry and 

2400 cavalry in the north under the Marquis de 1^ Ro- 
mana. 
21,000 infantry and 
2400 cavalry, auxiliaries in Portugal. 
S300 infantry and 
1700 cavalry in the Balearic Islands. 

c 3 
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CHAP, writing to him in the most friendly manner on 
s^h^ the proposed union between their families, and 
1808. promising to visit him in person. Then harmg 
derived all the advantage he could expect from 
the influence of his credulous ally, he suddenly 
dropped the mask : assuming the language of a 
Baona- supcHor, and claiming Portugal as his own, he 
wbitam de- demanded that a secure military communication 
^enstous. should bc accordcd to his armies, or that king-^ 
February, jom bc reccivcd iu exchange for an equivalent 
territory adjoining to France. In conferences 
between his ministers and Izquierdo, plenipo- 
tentiary of Spain, and confidential agent of the 
Prince of the Peace at Paris, it was proposed 
that the treaty of alliance between the two 
countries should be revised ; that Napoleon 
should be made a party to a fresh settlement 
of succession to the crown; that thfe French 
should have the exclusive liberty of trading to 
the colonies on an equal footing with the 
Spaniards, with many similar sacrifices, proving 
the determination to reduce Spain to the con- 
dition of a vassal state ; and having impressed 
the agent with a belief that the sceptre could 
only be retained by Charleses family under such 
degrading concessions, that an amicable resigna- 
tion of his authority would be preferable, he 
was dispatched to Madrid in the beginning of 
March to communicate his feelings and his fears 
to his employer. 
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This communication awakened the Prince of CHAP. 

s 

the Peace to a full sense of the imprudence he ^^^' 
bad counselled : he perceived that he had given ]808. 
his sovereign an inexorable master, who, admit- 
ting no personal consideration to interfere with 
the constantly growing projects of his insatiable 
ambition, would speedily drive him from the 
throne, when his own influence being no longer 
useful, he would also in his turn be sacrificed. 
Therefore, as the most probable means for chariMmc- 
Charles to retain the kingly dignity, and him- elrop^ yL 
self supreme power, he meditated the removal ^wer." 
of the seat of government to Mexico, and to 
gain time, sent back Izquierdo with letters ex- lethBiarch. 
pressive of his readiness to acquiesce in all the 
wishes of Napoleon. Preparations for the de- 
parture of the court to Seville were then secretly 
completed, and instructions communicated to 
the Spanish commanders in Portugal to concen- 
trate their forces on the same point. Tlie royal 
family had assembled at Aranjuez, troops were 
collected for their escort, the determination of 
the king had been notified to his ministers, and 
the day for commencing the journey had arrived. An-angc- 
The Prince of Asturias, however, considering hisjourucj. 
Napoleon as favourable to his interests, decided 
not to follow in the train, and expressing that 
determination to an officer of his guard, it soon 

became public :* an extraordinary ferment PuWic dis- 
content. 

* This occurrence is positively denied in the account of the 

c4 
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amongst the people followed; the roads were 
thronged with armed parties throughout the night 
1 808. ^^ arrest the royal train, apd even the troops showed 
themselves hostile to the measure. Charles/ on 
being made acquainted with the strong disapprc^ 
bation expressed by all classes, relinquished the 

6 A. M. undertaking and disavowed the intent, and the 
same day, alarmed at the violence of a tumuL- 

Turouitfc twous assembly of the people in the environs of 
his palace, directed against the Prince of the 
Peace, wlio was known to be the chief promoter 
of the meditated journey, he dismissed him from 

Charles dis- the employment of generalissimo, and published 

iavoaritc;. his rcsolvc to take upon himself the personal 
command of his forces. This concession led to 
his own deposition : for the party hostile to the 
favourite, emboldened by the insurrectionary 

19th. movements which were repeated with increased 
violence on his losing hi§ authority, threw him 
into 2\, dungeon ; then, taking advantage of the 
general discontent of the nation and of the abr 

Abdicates, scucc of hts counscUor, they drew from Charles 
the resignation of his crown, on the eveniqg of 
the 19th March, and instantly declared the 
Prince of Asturias King Ferdinand VII. 

Council of The only semblance of a constitutional body 

Castile. . . - 

transaction published at Madrid, in 1818, under the auspice^ 
of Ferdinand VII. It was, however, stated at the time on such 
respectable authority, that it has not be«n deemed right tp 
reject it. 
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in Spain presiding aver public affairs, is the CHAP, 
catincil of Castile : that assembly, intended as a v^Jl. 
check on the authority of the monarch at in- igQg 
tervals when the Cortes were not assembled, 
was composed originally of princes and nobles, 
who took their seats by right of birth or title, 
and acted as a sort of privy council. At a 
later period, it was made a judicial body, and 
since the disuse of the Cortes has succeeded to 
most of its duties, but without the same claim 
to public confidence, the monarch exercising 
the sole privilege of naming or displacing the 
members at his pleasure. Notwithstanding this 
dependance on the royal favour, the Council of 
Castile, on receiving an official communication 
that Charles had abdicated, resolved with bcr 
coming dignity not to give the act their sanc- 
tipp, until the highest law-officers of the go- 
vernment should have pronounced an opinion 
on the legality of the proceeding. The vicinity 
of the French troops, however, rendering delay 
dangerous to the public tranquillity, the new 
sovereign transmitted his commands to the 
council on the 21st, instantly to publish the 
abdication, which was accordingly done, with- 
out waiting for the formalities they intended 
should accompany so momentous a decision. 

The notification was received with universal xiie favour- 
satisfaction, and the public exultation knew no ordered*t*o 
bounds, when an order followed for bringing to ^^ ^'^'*' 
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CHAP, trial Manuel Godoy, Don Diego his brother, 

x^^^^ and eight of the principal instruments of his 

J 808. nialversations. 

French Marshal Murat instantly availed himself of 

tPcwjM enter ^^ pretcxt afFordcd by the commotions at Aran- 

juez, to advance with his army and gain military 
possession of Madrid, which he accomplishes! 
on the SSd''^ under the express assurance that 
his intention was to continue his march on 
Cadiz, after the halt of a day or two, and that 
tranquillity should be perfectly restored. .Fer- 
dinand, on the following morning, made his 
j4tiiMarch. public entry into the capital, where he was 
greeted with tumultuous joy by all classes ; and 
as sovereign, received the homage of the nobi- 
lity and constituted authorities of the State. 
Duplicity Marshal Murat, however, declined joining in any 
Murat.* " act of public rcspcct or open acknowledgment 
of the prince: at the same time he held equivocal 
language to the Spanish ministers, declaring 
that he was actuated solely by a friendly desire 
to heal the divisions in the council, and give 
support to the lawful government ; but that it 
was necessary, before he took an open part, to 

* March route of Murat's Head Quarters from Araoda. 
19th, Somosierra. 
20th, Buitrago. 
21st, St. Augustin. 
22d, Alcobendas. 
23d, Madrid, 
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know the deciaiou of the Ei»perar respecting the CH A P. 
recent change, wIk), he asserted, would in less ^'.^j 
^han ten days be within the Spanish frontier. ]808. 

Charles communicated by letter to Napoleon 20th Bfar. 
his voluntary resignation of the crown, on the 
day after the event, and Ferdinand also notified 
to him his accession to the throne. This double 
confidence certainly gave Napoleon a right of 
offering his advice, or even, perhaps, on any 
difierence between the parties, of pressing his 
mediation. It is, however, unnecessary, in an 
account of the war, to discuss that point at 
length, or to enter into a particular inquiry 
whether Charles's abdication was voluntary or 
constrained, it being a question of internal re- 
gulation, affecting the members of the state 
alone. 

Ferdinand, once acknowledged King by the 
nation, it is most clear that no foreign power 
had a shadow of right to interfere, and thence- 
forth, in viewing the contest between Buona- 
parte and the Spaniards, the errors and the 
weakness of the former reign should be for- 
gotten, and the cause of the new sovereign 
judged on his own acts alone. So considered, 
it must be pronounced the most decidedly just 
that ever drew an appeal to the sword. Every 
other circumstance was unfavourable to Ferdi- 
nand, and fearful were the odds against which 
he had to contend ; superior cunning was aided 
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by superior force, and scenes of arrogance and 
perfidy were exhibited on the one side, only to 
1808. ^^ equalled by those of weakness and simplicity 
on the other. — Of this, one of the first occur- 
rences of his reign affords a striking example. 
Ferdinand having announced to his people that 
the change in the government was effected with 
a design more strictly to cement the alliance 
between the French and Spanish nations, Murat 
thereupon craftily expressed a desire to receive 
Demand as a mark of that increased friendship, the sword 
Se sword of Fraucis taken at Pavia in 1535, which the 
raucis, Spaniards preserved with the utmost veneration, 
fondly regarding it as a proud trophy of their 
former greatness. — ^The Prince not only hastened 
to comply, but made a merit of the act, and sent 
the sword on the 4th of April with great pomp 
its ddivery. aud ccremouy to the French head-quarters ; 
thereby lowering his own dignity, and outraging 
the feelings of his people, at a moment when 
destruction could only be avoided by cherishing 
both. 

Ferdinand, notwithstanding this too concilia- 
tory conduct, was far from betraying the trust 
reposed in him, and his elevation to the throne, 
totally deranged the plot carrying on for its 
subversion, even rendering necessary a fresh 
Napoleon systcm of artificc and deception. Napoleon^ 
Bayonne. disappointed in the expectation of accomplishing 
2d April, his design^ through the influence of the Prince 
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of the Peace, left Paris two days after receiving CHAP* 
intelligence of the ^ change, to approach the s^J^^ 
scene, and be convenient personally to direct jgog. 
his intrigues. In the mean while, Charles had cbariespro- 
been persuaded by the agency of a French his acf o?** 
general officer, secretly to sign a protest against ""^.^'^^T^ 
his act of abdication as constrained, to appeal by 
letter to Buonaparte for support, and place him- dated «3d 
self under the protection of the French troops. j^^^\^ 
Murat also urged the Prince of Asturias to 
Stubmit his cause to the same arbitrator, repre- 
senting the Emperor as his friend, and actually 
on the road to pay a visit of compliment 
and conciliate the interests of France with 
those of his faithful ally ; but still artfully ex- 
cusing himself from styling him King until the 
public acknowledgment of his sovereign, -r- 
French officers and couriers, reported to bring 
intelligence of the progress of the Emperor, Buona- 
daily entered Madrid, till, at length assurances proachT 

r» 1 • 1 • 1 .1 n A.' • Madrid an- 

ot his havmg crossed the frontier were so posi- nounced. 
tively given by Marshal Murat and the ambas- 
sador, that the Infant Don Carlos was dis- 
patched on the 5th of April to Tolosa, to receive 
him, when he was scarcely beyond the walls of 
Paris. Immediately afterwards, it was suggested 
to Ferdinand by the same agents, that a similar 
attention on his part would prove highly gra- 
tifying to his august visitor. These insinuations 
were supported by the favourable sentiments 
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CHA7. of the majority of the Spanish counc^, m\m^ 

K^'i ftOquiiinted with the pretensions of Napoleolij^ 

1808* bad the incredible weakness to believe that ar* 

guxneot arid an appeal to his conscience would 

turn him from his purpose. The measure was 

in consequence decided, and on the.arrivalof an 

7th April, envoy, General Savary, to announce Bitona* 

Feidkiuid parte'i^ approach, and to assure Ferdinand of bis 

to ^t him intentiooot to recognize him as King, should his 

' policy towards France be the same as that of his 

predecessor, the Prince, having arranged a cou»^ 

cil of governmentt under the presidency of his 

uncle^ Don Antonio, proceeded on the 10th of 

April to Burgos, to meet his expected visitant^ 

and from thence was persuaded by other false 

statements of his approach to go forward to 

Vitoria.~Not finding Buonaparte in that city, 

be could not but suspect the snare to obtain 

possession of his person, — Dxm Joseph Herbai^ 

brother-in-law of one of l^onaparte's minis^ 

ters, and two other noblemen, gave him full 

information on that head. The Duke of Mahon; 

Captain General of Guipuscoa, and the Chief 

* By the lucky accident of a dispatch from Izquierdo at 
Paris, dated the 24th of March, addressed to the Prince of the 
Peace, arriving after his fall, and being delivered to the new 
ministry. 

t Composed chiefly of the Secretaries of State and royal 
Counsellors, with the Dean, Procurador, and four members of 
the council of Castile. 
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of the Revenue Guard, severally offered to CRAP; 
cover his flight into Aragon ; various indivir v^^' ^^ 
duals proposed secret modes of evasion, and igQg^ 
the citizens so clearly saw the danger to which 
he was about to expose himself, that they rose 
to prevent his departure, but now, closely en- 
vironed by French troops, it was deemed by 
his counsellors too hazardous to retreat ; there* 
fore, after a communication with Buonaparte i6th April. 
by means of the envoy, although the letter re^ is mveigied 
ceived from him in answer was of a most.ambi- omc.^"^" 
guous naturc, and expressed his intention of 
making strict inquiry into the circumstances of 
the abdication before he gave it his sanction^ 
Ferdinand extended his journey to Bayoime. 
On his arrival on the 20th at noon, Buonaparte Buonaparte 

1 < . . .^1 in receiveshim 

received mm m person with every mark of re- withkind- 
spect, and throughout the day treated him with "^"' 
the attention generally limited to the inter- 
course between sovereigns, making him dine at 
the same table, afterwards attending him to his 
carriage, and on parting embracing him with 
warmth. Scarcely, however, had the Prince the same 
entered his own apartments, when General nSids^e 
Savary, the envoy whose unblushing falsehoods ceiSoi"? 
had served to inveigle him forward, arrived to ^"*^"*'*"> 
notify the determination of Napoleon, that the 
Bourbon dynasty should thenceforth cease to 
reign in Spain, and requiring him instantly to 
sign his abdication of the crown. 

Ferdinand, in this extremity, supported by 
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CHAP* some intrepid counsellors, evinced becoming 
| v, firmness, and refused compliance ; amicable ne- 
1808. gociations were in consequence opened, and d;ie 
It firmly w- P^**y kingdom of Etruria, taken by the secret 
•^•^« treaty from a member of the family^ offered as 
an equivalent for Spain and the Indies,-rr-this 
was unanimously rejected by the council as in- 
adequate, nor could menaces nor flattery shake 
their fidelity. Napoleon himself in vain exerted 
his talents and influence in controversy ; im 
most forcible arguments about the interests of 
his system of policy, of his family, and his 
empire, were constantly met by a simple appeal 
to the unalterable principles of honour, justice, 
and good faith ;* till finding that the minds of 
the negociators were not sufficiently enlightened 
to appreciate the advantage of their countiy 
being included in his grand system of policy, 
he ordered them to be exchanged for others. 
This produced no eficct, as they also steadily re- 
sisted any compromise; whereupon it became 
Changes his ucccssary to alter the whole scheme, to bring for- 
^ ^"*** ward the protest, deny the validity of the abdi- 
cation, and provisionally reinstate Charles, from 
whom, through the influence of the favourite, 
whose life being made a pledge for his co-ope- 
ration, the cession would readily be obtained. 

Marshal Murat had been instructed, as a 
branch of the original plot, to obtain posses- 

' f Escoiquez. 
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«on 6f the person of Godoy, immediately after HtUtV. 
the departure of Ferdinand from Madrid; dix 



which occasion, to insult the government and }809, 
evince his determination not to be refused, he obtains the 
substituted a military requisitioii for the usual G<3oy; 
forms of diplomacy between independent states, 
and through the chief of his Staff sent a written ^otbApA 
demand for the person of the Prince of the 
Peace, founded on the assertion that Charles 
and Ferdinand had rendered Buonaparte arbiter 
of his fate : adding the assurance that the inten- 
tion was to remove him from Spain, to prevent 
the public from supposing he influenced the 
councils of Charles, whom he thus notified 
Napoleon only acknowledged as kingl Fraud 
being backed by force, the council of govern- 
inent, contrary to the express commands of 
Ferdinand, relinquished the custody of Gbdoy ; 
and Murat, on the 20th of Apri^ delivering hint ^M\mm 
from the prisons of Villa-vrcio^a and the just 
revenge of an injured people, sent him to 
Bayonne, to be made a further instrument in 
the abasement of his country. The abditated 
Monarch with the Queen willingly followed;' charicsand 

the Qneen 

and, on a stipulation for kind treatment to their follow. 
faVdnrite, consented to aid in the deposition of *^^**^p'* 
their son and the downfal of their family. 

On their arrival on the 3bth of April, Ferdi- 
nand was deprived of all the honours of sove- 

VOL. I. .. D 
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CHAP, reignty, and treated as a rebel by his father^ 
^^J^ who demanded the immediate return of his 
1 808. ^^own, or that otherwise, supported by Napo* 
Threau Icou, he would causc him to be punished as an 
^e Feitii- usurpcr. Xhc Prince, in this extremity, was 
nand reftign. adyisgd^ as a mcaus of procuring his freedom, to 

4di Maj. offer to make the cession at Madrid, in presence 
of a general assembly of the Cortes, or other 
authorities of the State. — ^This mode of pro- 
ceeding, being virtually an appeal to the n^r 
tton, did not accord with the views of Napoleon, 
and menaces and persecutions of every nature 
were continued throughout the followinjg dayi 

5th. to induce Ferdinand unconditionally to rer 

nounce his right to the crown. These were as 
firmly resisted by the Prince as arguments had 
been by his ministers ; but considering his cause 
desperate, as far as depended on justice or good 

Resolution faith, he secretly dispatched instructions to the 

^a. ** council of goveminent to convoke the Corte$, 
and commence hostilities against the intruders. 
— Scarcely, however, had the messenger left 
Bayonne, when intelligence was received of an 
event which hastened the plot to a conclusioi^ 
and from that moment Ferdinapd's conduQf^ 
ceased to pourtray either dignity or commqil 
resolution. 

The Spaniards, whose ideas of Buonaparte's 
character were entirely drawn from the false 



.» 
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colouring of a servile press, Considered him a CHAP, 
high-minded, magnanimous hero ; and believing , ^^' 
his interference intended merely to correct the jqaa 
abuses of the Favourite, and renovate the exer*- 
ttons of the state, at first received his troops 
favourably^ and long continued to treat them 
with kindness; but tranquil and contented 
under the mild sway of the Bourbon princes,* 
they immutably connected the interests of Fer*- 
dinand with their own, and though little suspect- 
ing the extent of the meditated perfidy, felt 
dissatisfied and alarmed at the departure of the 
royal family. Their national pride was wounded state of the 
by the haughty and violent conduct of the French h^s^im" 

* The despotism of a single mati, shott of the power of life 
and death, is little felt or considered by the multitude, and in 
Spain it perhaps even contributes to their welfare, as the nobles, 
constantly chained to the Court, have tiot learned to exact th6 
Utmost value of their property, arid the cultivsltors of theif im- 
mense landed possessions flourish in ease, the number of which, 
added to those thriving under the beneficent administration of 
the extensive domains of the church, form a considerable por*^ 
tloA of the tenantry of the country. The impositions are light, 
as must always be the case under a despotism not military * 
representative governments alone being able to oppress by 
taxation without an atmed support. The Spanish cultivators 
thus favoured, are aided by a peasantry well clothed, lodged, 
and fed, forming a particularly cheerful, independent class of 
beings, from which sprang the guerrillas, and those hardy 
soldiers, whose patience and constancy under the severest suf« 
ferings arising from neglect and privation, enabled Spain sd 
constantly to re-organi^e her armies after complete defeat. 

d2 
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CHAP, commander, and their personal feelings irritated 
by the growing insolence of the soldiery. De- 



1808. pr^v^d ^f ^^^^^ Sovereign, and deserted by the 
nobles, they felt themselves betrayed, and that 
personal exertion alone could bring them relief. 
These feelings, worked upon by a thousand 
sinister rumours, believed and repeated without 
examination, caused a general agitation at Mar 
drid, which threatened, on the slightest incident, 
to break into open insurrection. 

The intruders, on their part, were highly de- 
sirous of an opportunity to evince their supe* 
riority, and, by a terrible example, to strike a 
salutary terror, and crush in the bud the rising 
spirit of the people. To be prepared for such 
an occurrence, 15,000 troops, with several bri- 
gades of artillery, were posted in advantageous 
posts within the town or on the heights over- 
looking it, and 7,000 others were collected at 
the Casa del Campo in its immediate vicinity. — 
Under these circumstances the most trifling 
event became subject of discord, and a slight 
popular movement on the 2d of May led to an 
extended massacre. 
Tumult at Buonapartc, considering that his usurpation 
would be incomplete whilst any member of the 
royal family remained without his grasp, ordered 
the Queen of Etruria, daughter of Charles IV., 
and her infant son, to' be conveyed to France, 
At the moment of their departure from the 
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pialace, tbe agitated feelings of those round Ih* CHAlP'. 
carriage induced them to impede its progress, 



and insult the French officer in charge of the .t^og. 
escort, who, to enforce his authority, made his 
men fire on and disperse the crowd, killing or 
maiming several. A knowledge of this outrage 
spread in a moment all over Madrid, and the 
entire population poured into the streets^ armed 
with whatever weapons they could findj to 
avenge their slaughtered countrymen, overpower- 
ing and disarming sefveral of the French guards. 
Mutat lost not a moment in bringing up his 
whole force, and wherever resistance was offered^ 
carried destruction through every quartei^ of the 
town.' The Spanish military wei^ retained in 
their barracks by the officers; and some artillery* 
men, posted at the arsenal gate, were the only 
troops that attempted to aid the people. The 
members of government and of the public 
bodies, from the commencement of the tumult, 
actively interposed between the parties, and by 
their personal exertions saved many lives ;* tlie 
firing nevertheless continued for two hours till 

* In the street of Alcala forty-five harmless Catalan traders 
v/ete on the point of being shot, when Ofarril an^ some rnetn^ 
bers of the government arrived at the spot, and assuring the 
French officers that to carry arms was a privilege granted to 
the Catalan merchants by the laws of the kingdom, and was 
moreover their general usage, they were prevailed upon to 
arrest the musquets of the executioners. 
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CHAP, not a Spaniard appeared abroad. When sub- 
mission wa3 by this means enforced, a procla- 



1S08. niation was issued, assuring amnesty and obli- 
vion for the past, confiding in which, the citizens 
resumed their occupations ; but soon afterwards 
detachments of troops swept the streets, making 
prisoners of all who had not the good fortune 
to fii^d a place of refuge; and Murat, the 
same eveping and next morning, shot, by sen- 
ExecutiQii tenciS of a French commission, the most ob- 
•onew.^"" noxious of thosc who, by this breach of faith, 
had fallpn into his power. Thus perished, by 
military execution, above one hundred and fifty 
Spanish citizens, victims to an experiment of 
the effects of coercion and terror, in procuritig 
the quiet submission of a nation to ^ change of 
rulers. 
The Plumber that suffered in the affray is in-- 
Number volvpd in coRsiderable doubt; most Spaniards 
in*the assert that 10,000 bled or fell, few Sdmit the 
"^* ^.mount to have been under 5,000, though occa- 
sionally a dispassionate Castilian is met with 
>vho reduces it to 3,000. In a report published 
at the moment,* by the French government, 
the number was vaguely stated at some thou- 
sands of the lowest order ; but subsequently, 
when it was deemed politic to soothe the Spa- 

* Mpniteiir, 11th M^y, 
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niards and gloss over the transaction, a statement CftAP. 
was drawn up by the council of Castile and made \^J^^ 
public at Madrid by order of Marshal Murat, .1808. 
which reduced the immhtr ascertained t6 have 
been killed, wounded, and missing, to one hun^ 
dred and ninety-three. Between statements, so 
much at variance, it is difficult to form a judg- 
ment of the truth ; but much inquiry amongst 
those who witnessed the events of the day leads 
to the belief that, if the number in the original 
report be greatly exaggerated, it is also in the 
latter considerably understated. 

\ This opposition of the people to the French Effeci«ftbe 
troops, made Napoleon feel the necessity of some Napoleon. 
immediate arrangement of the government ; at 
the same time, the ease with which the commo- 
tion was repressed, and the perfect tranquillity 
that followed, served to convince him of his 
power to enforce his will, and emboldened him 
to cut short his intrigues. On the arrival of a 
courier on the evening of the 5th, announcing 
the re-establishment of order, he went in person 
to the residence of the old monarch, and Ferdi- 
nand, baing desired to attend, was reproached as 
having occasioned the tumult by his obstinacy ; 
the guards were trebled all round Bayonne to 
prevent his escape, or communicatiiig with hisj 
frieiids, and he was treated in every respect as Threats and 
a captive : stigmatized as illegitimate by bis u^^'n. 
mother, vilified and threatened by his father, Fel^in^d. 

D 4 
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4th Maj. 



The royal 
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DatedBour- 
deaiix IStli 
May. 



and la the power of an antagonist who ba4 
pronounced the alternatives of submission or 
death,''^ the Prince was compelled to make an 
unconditional surrender of his rights, and to 
restore the crown to Charles ; who immediateij 
afterwards, by a written treaty, made a cessioii 
of it to Buonaparte, having, to ensure the quie^ 
transfer of his subjects, previously delegated th^ 
powers of Lieutenant of his kingdom to Mardia) 
Murat; commanding tlie Council of Govenir 
ment, the Captains-general of Provinces, and al| 
minor authorities, implicitly to obey his order^^ 
The other members of the royal family shortly 
afterwards Joined in the act of renunciation^ 
and, as far as their individual interests were conr 
cerned, rendered Napoleon legal possessor of th^ 
throne: — Don Antonio and Don Carlos even 
proceeding a step farther, and Joining with 
Ferdinand in a written address to the people^ 
absolving them from their allegiance, and ex* 



' 1 



* In these conferences, expressions were used to the Princie, 
so disgusting and humiliating that I dare not repeat them. — ^ 
Ctvalhs^ ■ The Queen said, '* I tell you to your face thatyoa 
are my son, but not the son of the King." The anger of tbe 
father and the fury of the mother were so outrageous a^ to giv^ 
cause to apprehend personal violence, and make those present 
regard such unnatural parents with horror. — The Queen prcs- 
singly intreated the Emperor to send Ferdinand to the scaffold, 
and Napoleon supported her threats by saying, " Prince, il* 
faqt jopter entre la cession et la mort." 
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horting every, one (o conform cheerfully to the OUAP» 
new order of things, ,^^ 

The principal victims of Buonaparte's superior }8og. 
cunning then vanished from the scene. — Charles sentiDto 
went into retirement at Compiegne, on an ill- ^^^^^y- 
paid pension,* and Ferdinand, with his brother 
Don Carlosy was securely guarded in Uie 
ch^eau of Valencey.t Whilst a sentiment of 
pity is bestowed on the fate of the misguided 
father and the credulous son, every one must 
rejoice that the worthless Godoy met with his 
full share of disappointment and humiliation ; 
not only the promised sceptre vanished from his 
grasp, but his enormous and ill-acquired wealth 
being confiscated in support of the patriots' 
cause, he became dependent for the means of 
existence on the bounty of the monarch whose 
confidence he had abused, and whose family he 
had involved in ruin. 

Notwithstanding that the transactions which 
thus ended in the deposition and captivity of 
the royal family of Spain passed within the 
French territory, Buonaparte was able, by means 

♦ The yearly pension to Charles of three millions of reals 
(twenty to the dollar) and that of 400,000 francs to each of 
the Infants, were subsequently reduced to one-fourth of those 
amounts, 

+ A country-house belonging to Mons. Talleyrand, Prince 
of Benevente, situated in the Department of the Indre, five 
leagues from Lorcux. 
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of his police and censorship of the press, to pre- 
vent any just idea of them being formed : at this 
1808 P^^^^^ h^ published the leading particulars, sup- 
pressing some parts and falsifying others, to 
give a colour of justice and free-will to the 
treaty of cession, and prepare the public mind 
for the proceedings he meditated to ground upon 
it, which will be narrated in the succeeding 
chapter. 



' i 
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CHAPTER II. 

Marshal Murat makes himself acknowledged President of the 
Junta ofGofoemment — The Spaniards remain quiet in anxious 
Suspense — perceive the Danger that threatens them — shrndtane'^ 
Qusly rise against the Intruders — apply to England for Assist^ 
ance — State of the Contest between England and France— ' 
England embraces with ardour the Cause of the Patriots — Na- 
poleon convokes a National Assembly at Bayonne — names Ms 
Brother Joseph^ King of Spain — acknowledged by most of the 
J)ignitaries of the Church and State — Military Exertions of 
the Patriots in the South — one of their Armies completely dis- 
persed at Medina del Rio Seco — Joseph triumphantly enters 
Madrid — French Corps under General Dupont surrenders to 
the Patriots — the Intruders concentrate behind the Ebro — Dc- 
fence of Zaragossa-^The Marquis de la Romana effects the 

' Escape of his Army — TheFonnation of a supreme Government 
depi4ed. 

Marshal Murat, on receiving his commission CHAP, 
from Charles as Lieutenant of the kingdom, \J}l^ 
assumed the post of President of the junta of jgos. 
government; and finding the Council of Castile Mumtbe- 
inclined to deliberate on the respective claims of sidlJniofthc 
the father and son, sent them an order instantly Govem-** 
to register the re-establishment of the former, ™®"^' 

, . 1 rr* 8th May. 

and circulate his proclamation to that effect, 
Virhich being obeyed on the 10th of May, he 
thenceforwq.rd swayed all their resolves with 
dictatorial authority. Awe of his power and 
violence rendered null the commands transmit- 
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CHAP, ted by Ferdinand to the Council, to convoke the 
yJl^j Cortes and commence hostilities; for although 
1808 k^own to every member individually, not one 
had ventured to propose their being taken into 
consideration, when a confidential messenger, 
dispatched on Ferdinand's resignation of the 
crown, arrived to solicit their suppression, lest 
the consequences might be fatal to him and his 
brothers ; and in Aragon only, warlike prepara- 
tions commenced under sanction of Ferdinand's 
authority* 

The inhabitants of the capital, overawed by a 
strong garrison, remained perfectly tranquil, 
after the severe chastisement of their efforts on 
the 2d of May ; and the causes which gave rise 
to that severity being misrepresented, in various 
addresses to their countrymen by the councils of 
government and Inquisition, it produced no sen- 
sation in the provinces beyond silent and dead!/ 
hatred of allies, whose presence had occasioned 
such proceedings; a sullen calm pervaded tlie 
country for many days subsequently, every one 
anxiously awaiting the result of the interference 
of Buonaparte, drawing a hope from tbe know- 

* The Marquis of Palafox, charged with the original orders 
from Ferdinand, found means, on the road, to communicate 
them to his brother Joseph Palafox, at Zaragossa, who immedi- 
ately began to arm the Aragonese, and neither the orders of the 
Council nor those of Joseph Buonaparte's ministers could maktf 
him desist. 
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ledge of his power, and a belief in his magnani- CHAP. 
mity. A proclamation issued on the 2()th of v^,^^^^ 
May, formally to announce that Charles and igOS. 
Ferdinand had abdicated in favour of the Empe- The spanj- 
ror Napoleon, first raised a suspicion that the qufctm 



anxieos sus* 



sul]^ugation of th^ peninsula was tlie object of pense; 
the passing scene. Shortly afterwards, when it 
became know that a corps of 12,000 men under 
Marshal Moncey, and another of 1 8,000 under 
General Dupont, were marching on Valencia 
and Cadiz, to secure possession of those im*- 
portant places, the Spaniards fully perceived 
their danger. Then the views of Murat in car- perceive 

- - their dan- 

rymg to such an extreme the outrageous massa- der. 
ere at Madrid became evident; the details of that 
event, exaggerated beyond all bounds, spread 
rapidly from mouth to mouth; the idea of being 
bayoneted into submission, roused the pride of. 
eveiy Spaniard; an expression of general indig- 
nation and a determined spirit of resistance ma- 
nifested itself throughout the peninsula; each Each pro- 
province, not occupied by the French, separately up wnS.*^* 
took up arms — Valencia on the 23d, the Astu- 
rias on the 24th, Andalusia on the 26th, Aragon 
on the 27th, Estramadura and Galicia on the 
30th of May. The most audacious or enter- 
prising citizens of the several capitals, without 
any communication with their neighbours, 
formed themselves into a local junta of govern- 
ment, and without c^ilculating their own strength, 
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CHAP* or that of the intruders, holdly declared against, 
v^ ^^^ the usurper. 

1808. Under these unparalleled circumstances, the 

Conduct of royal governors and civil magistrates, without 

trat^ild instructions for their conduct, were placed in si- 

auiens« tuations of peculiar difficulty. — Some warmly 

espoused the popular cause ; others sheltered 

themselves under a prudent neutrality, and a 

few actively exerted their authority to maintain 

the order of affairs, as entrusted to them. Of 

the latter^ above thirty were sacrificed to the 

undistinguishing fury of the populace,* and at 

Valencia, besides the governor, the French resi- 

4th attd 5th dents to the number of three hundred airA 

June. 

twenty-five were massacred by a lawless mob, 
which for some days, under a canon of St. Isi- 
dro, set at defiance the authority of the civic 
junta: otherwise no excesses attended these 
spontaneous movements of the people; every- 
where a spirit of moderation and order being up^ 
held and encouraged by eloquent proclamatiojiSy 
inculcating the purest doctrines of liberty, whilst 
they cherished and matured the sudden blaze of 



• The most distingtiished persons who suffered were the 
Counts Torre del Fresno and Aquila; the Marquis of. Socorro,- 
Generals Borja, Saavedra, Truxillo, and Cevallos. The In- 
tendants of Salamanca and Cuenja, and the Alcaldes of 
Reinosa, Jaen, Carolina and Talavera were also murdered* 
General Filangieri, Governor of Corunna, being mistaken for 
a Frenchman, was assassinated at Villa^franca, whilst trareV 
ling out of Galicia after having resigned his command. 
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active patriotism. The junta of Seville took the CHAP, 
lead in these proceedings, styling themselves the v^JX*/ 
supreme government of Spain and the Indies; jgos. 
but the first communication made to England^ 
was on the 0th June, by deputies from the 
Asturias. 

At this period, war between England and state of th« 
France had, with one short interval of repose, twecn Eng. 
raged for fifteen years, and although the navy France. 
of Britain had early swept the seas, and anni- 
hilated the commerce of France, that, empire 
was .yearly improving in its resources and ex- 
tending its sway. Repeated coalitions of the 
ajLirrounding states, formed with the view of 
Checking her growth, had ended in the ruin 
jpf t\ipiT members, and the aggrandisement of her 
territory, till England at length found herself 
singly opposed to a power of such colossal 
strength and magnitude, as almost to limit 
her hopes of a successful issue of the struggle 
^ persevering resistance and the chance of 
events. The patriotism of the inhabitants of 
these islands, presenting the imposing spectacle 
of a nation enrolled in arms and determined to 
sacrifice every thing in defence of their liberties 
and laws, added to the triumphs of the navy, 
had set the question of invasion at rest; and 
Napoleon, finding England impervious to his 
arms, had, for some time past, turned his exer- 
tions to the destruction of her finances by dry- 
ing up the sources of her commercial prosperity.^ 
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CHAP. In the delirium of success, soon after entering 
y^}}^/ the capital of the Prussian monarchy, he dc- 
1808. ^^^^ the British isles to be in a state of Hock- 
Nof.1806. ade; that all vessels trading to them should be 
considered lawful prizes and further that all 
vessels met with at sea, not having a certificate 
from a French consul at the port of shipment, 
that the cargo was not of British produce or 
7ih Jan. manufacture, should be captured. This decree 
^^^* was immediately retaliated on France by a re^ 
gulation, subjecting to seizure all neutral vessels 
carrying on the coasting trade of the continent^ 
Nor. 1807. and subsequently by an Order in Council, de- 
claring all France, and her dependent kingdoms, 
to be in a state of blockade, and ordering all 
neutral vessels trading directly \wth tltem to 
be captured; further declaring all vessels having 
certificates from any French consul on board to 
be lawful prizes; and lastly, insisting on all ves- 
sels going to France, touching previously at a 
British port, as also when carrying a cargo fromi 
France to any other country ; and in some cases 
to pay a transit duty to England. This severe 
retaliation was succeeded by a still more vio- 
Dated Mi- Icut rejoinder on the part of Napoleon, declaring 
Dec. 1807. every vessel visited by an English ship at sea, or 
having paid any duty in England, denationalized, 
and ordered it as English property to be seized . 
wherever met : further declaring England in a 
state of blockade by sea and land, and directing* 
cveiy .vessel to be captured, sailing from any 
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active patriotism. The junta of Seville took the GH4P. 
lead, in these proceedings, styling themselves the v^3L^ 
supreme government of Spain and the Indies; jgos. 
but the first communication made to England, 
was on the flth June, by deputies from the 
Asturias. 

At this period, war between England and state of th« 
France had, with one short interval of repose, tween Eng. 
raged for fifteen years, and although the navy Fwucc. 
of Britain had early swept the seas, and anni- 
hilated the commerce of France, that, empire 
was .yearly improving in its resources and ex- 
tending its sway. Repeated coalitions of the 
surrounding states, formed with the view of 
checking her growth, had ended in the ruin 
of thpir members, and t)ie aggrandisement of her 
territory, till England at length found herself 
singly opposed to a power of such colossal 
strength and magnitude, as almost to limit 
her hopes of a successful issue of the struggle 
to persevering resistance and the chance of 
events. The patriotism of the inhabitants of 
these islands, presenting ^he imposing spectacle 
of a nation enrolled in arms and determined to 
sacrifice every thing in defence of their liberties 
and laws, added to the triumphs of the navy, 
had set the question of invasion at rest; and 
Napoleon, finding England impervious to his 
arms, had, for some time past, turned his exer- 
tions to the destruction of her finances by dry- 
ing up the sources of her commercial prosperity.^ 
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CHAP, of sentiment on the policy of repealing certain 
s^^ restrictions laid on our catholic brethren at the 
1808. reformation, had prevented many of the prin- 
cipal characters in the country from uniting to 
form a powerful administration ; and the conduct 
of affairs was left in the hands of men, who^ 
however solid or brilliant their talents, were not 
regarded by the bulk of the nation as their na- 
tural leaders in such a season of difficulties, sp 
that the political horizon presented, under every 
view, a most cheerless prospect of the future. 

The popular movement in Spain was raptu- 
rously hailed by all parties as the dawn of a 
new era : it seemed suddenly to break the potent 
spell which surrounded us, and to give a most 
favourable opening for the renewal of our mi- 
litary exertions and commercial industry. No 
England sooucr did the Asturian deputies represent thie 
^dsTbeV- feelings of the Spanish people, and their deter- 
mination to resist to the utmost the aggressions 
of Buonaparte, than friendship and alliance were 
established between the two nations without 
discussion of terms. Every Englishman felt 
personally interested in their cause, and all party- 
views being suspended, the most popular sena- 
isthjune. tors iu cloqucut harangues, urged the govern- 
ment to immediate action and the utmost libe- 
rality. Private donations rivalled in amount 
the public munificence ; and money, arms, am- 
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ttunitidxi, clothing and stores were .^iipplied ckAl^, 
^ith a gtfiietosity surpassing the most sahguitie ^^j^^^ 
hopes of the patriots. Militairy agents were jgo^ 
iriimediately accredited to the different juntas, 
to distribute these offerings, and to- establish 
a mutual co-operation between them and Eng- 
ird ; and five thousand troops previously em- 
barked in transports under Major General Spen- 
tfer were ordered to Gibraltar Bay, to enable 
the governor of that fortress to aid the patriots 
in the defence of the South, till a plan of more 
iextended operations should be decided. 

Every account received from Spain, afforded 
fresh hope of permanency to the change, from 
the wisdom of the measures pursued. The local 
governments, which were originally composed 
of ambitious or daring men only, after a time, J^e°^"^^*i°5 
added to their numbers many persons of the ^jj^^f """"' 
greatest weight or rank in their respective pro- 
vinces, and many liberal and enlightened ma- 
gistrates and priests. Then apparently animated 
with the purest spirit of liberty, each junta vied 
with the others in decrees in favour of general 
liberty, with such effect, that in a few weeks 
the tyranny of the government and of the in- 
quisition, almost considered omnipotent from 
more than two centuries of abject submission or 
superstitious dread, sunk under their influence. 

On the other side, the arrangements for com- Proceed. 

.1 1 ing«iit 

pie ting the change m the government kept Bayonne. 

e2 
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CHAP, pace with the efforts of the people to oppose 
^JJ;^ them.* On the 12th May a message was sent to 
1 808. '^^ Council of Castile from Napoleon, demand- 
ing their opinion on which of the members of 
his family the crown could be bestowed, with 
most advantage to the interests of the two na- 
tions : but they immediately replying that the 
change of dynasty was a subject beyond their 
power of discussion, Marshal Murat caused it to 
be notified to them that the determination to 
place a French prince on the throne of Spain 
was unchangeable, and that they had merely to 
deliberate upon the individual. At the same 
time, it was intimated that Joseph Buona- 
parte, who, two years previously, had by less 
unworthy means displaced another branch of 
the Bourbons from the throne of Naples, would 
be the selection most consonant to the poli- 
tics of Napoleon ; in consequence of which, 
Council of on the 15th, a deputation was selected to pro- 
citlf^he^tl.' ceed to Bayonne to solicit his nomination. The 
?<I^'I)hBuo- junta of government had previously written to 
j^^i^rteas j.|^g g^jj^g effect, and the municipality of Madrid 

Also the also added their humble solicitation to Marshal 

Junta of go- 

vernment, Murat to support their wishes with the Emperor, 
municipa- Ou Tcceiving thcsc addrcsscs. Napoleon con- 
drfd!* "" voked a nieeting of 150 deputies from the 

A national • **i*^* i ^ii* 

assembly of pTOvinces, pHucipal citics, and corporate bodies, 

wa^M. P b^ ^^^^ ^t Bayonne on the 15 th June, 

to give the subject full consideration : and 
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as an inducement for a cheerful attendance, did CHAP. 

• * • IT 

not scruple to publish that, the Spanish nation v^,^^ 
having grown old, he had received a mission to 1 808. 
restore it to youth and happiness. jsthMay. 

Tlie maiority of the nobility and superior Conductor 

'^ . . Charles's 

clergy, in the suite of Charles or Ferdinand, andFerdi- 
trained to passive obedience, never for a moment tiers. 
questioned the right of their sovereign to trans- 
fer his authority, and hastened, by protestations 
of fidelity, to gain the favour of their new master ; 
whilst a few, of liberal sentiments and extended 
views, rejoicing in the change as a means of 
procuring for their countrymen a more en- 
lightened government, actively assisted in its 
completion. On the contrary, the principal per- 
sons in the provinces and cities generally declined 
to serve as deputies, and in most districts no 
election was attempted. Napoleon, unwilling to 
let this non-compliance with his summons be- 
come apparent, and impatient to proceed with 
his work, abruptly cut short the term of elec- 
tion, and on the 5th June, from the few depu- 
ties arrived, mixed up with various individuals 
nominated by himself, formed an assembly to 
represent the several orders of the state ; when 
under sanction of their approval, he conferred the 
qeded crown on his brother Joseph, proclaiming josephnam- 
th^t he did so at the request of the highest ^ ^*"* ' 
council and chief city of the nation. 

Deputations, composed of the most eminent 

E 3 
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CHAP, members of the different corporate bodies, igid. 

y^^L. various noblemen and ecclesiastics of the highr 
1 808 ^^*' ^^^^ ^^ person greeted the new monarch oHi 

Compii- his arrival on the 7th, with addresses of felicir; 

hh'l^Z tation.* On the 11th his nomination to the 

•tBajfonne. sovereignty was notified to the council of go- 
vernment, which immediately communicated: 
the change to the people, recommending trao* 
quillity and obedience. 

Military ex- The military exertions of the patriots began 

thJ wuth. at this time to assume a formidable character. 
The corps under General Dupont had made, 
such progress before any general opposition wa3 
attempted, that it crossed the Sierra Morena. 
almost without loss, and having routed a Spanish 
corps which attempted to dispute the passage of 

* Amongst other persons of rank, were the Prince of Castel 
Franco ; the Dukes of Infantado, Frias, Parque, Hijar, and 
Ossuna; the Marquisses of Hariza and Santa Cruz; the 
Counts of Feman-nunez, Orgaz, and Santa Coloma, "graQd^es 
of Spain; also the Marquis of Castellanos, Espeja; Counts. 
Castelflorido, and Noblejas ; the Counsellors of Castile, 
Colon, Lardizabal, Torres, and Villela ; the chief Inquisitor, 
Etenhard ; Generals Cervigno, Hervasti and Ydiaquez : the 
Archbishop of Burgos and other dignified ecclesiastics also 
attended. 

It should be mentioned to the credit of the bishops of 
Orense and St. Ander, that they each manfully and openly 
refused to obey Napoleon's summons : the former published 
a long and dignified refusal ; the latter more laconically re- 
plied, " I cannot make it convenient to attend, and if I could, 
I^vould not." 
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the Guadalquivir at the bridge of Alcolea, en- CHAP, 
tered Cordova on the 7th June after a slight v^?!^ 
resistance, which was made a pretext for pillag- igdS. 
iiig the town where they halted. From that 
moment every supply was withheld, and every 
impedimeilt raised to retard their march, and gain 
time to organise means of defence at Seville. 
General Castanos, who had for several years 
commanded in the lines in front of Gibraltar, 
M^as named commander in chief — all the troops 
watching that garrison were withdrawn, and 
with those from the maritime places, were 
formed into an army. In the mean while every 
detachment sent out by the French to gain in- 
formation or to forage, was driven back by the 
few troops in their front, till, after ten days he- 
sitation, Dupont, on the approach of General 
Castanos with his army, retired to Andujar and 
retrenched his corps in a position on the right 
of the Guadalquivir, sending pressing entreaties 
to the government at Madrid, for immediate 
reinforcements. 

The inhabitants of Cadiz, on receiving intelli- Occur- 
getice of the installation of the junta at Seville, Cadiz, 
and of their declaration of war against France, and 
peace with England, impatient at the temporiz- 
ing conduct of Solano, Marquis del Socorro, their 
governor, who issued a proclamation pointing 29th May. 
out the ill consequences likely to result from 
such a proceeding, and recommending submis- 

E 4 
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CHAP, sion to the injunction of Ferdinand, rose and 
y^^l. put him to death. 

1808 General Morla, whom they nominated to sue- 
Frehch cccd to the command, organised with much 
wrreridcre. promptitudc a system of defence, and opening 
9th June, a fire ou five French sail of the line and a frigate 
lying in the harbour, of which a British squadron 
precluded the escape, obliged them, on the 14th 
June, to surrender at discretion. Immediately 
after this encouraging success, the transports 
with the troops under General Spencer havipg 
appeared off the Guadiana, a French corps, 
marching on Cadiz from Portugal, retrogradec}, 
and the garrison of Faro, cut off in its conir 
munications, surrendered froni want of provi- 
sions, on which the inhabitants of Algarve sent 
to form an alliance with the junta of Seville; 
and at Oporto, sixteen Spanish battalions, being 
recalled by the junta of Galicia, withdrew on 
the 4th June from under the command of Gct 
neral Junot and joined the patriots' standard. 

Marshal Moncey's corps totally failed in the 

attack of Valencia : it sat down before tlie 

Valencia towu ou the 28th Juuc, and attempted tp 

resitto? ^ frighten the inhabitants into submission by a 

heavy fire of musketry and artillery; which 

failing in effect, and an army under General Carq 

making partial attacks on its rear, and threaten- 

ing its communications, Moncey hastily retired 

on Madrid, sustaining some loss on his march. 

About the same period, other French de- 
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tachments moved from Madrid to occupy the CHAP, 
northern provinces ; one of which under General ^^' 
Merle, after a sharp affair at Cabezon wherein 2808. 
both parties claimed the victory, proceeded 12th June, 
against Santander: the patriotic bishop, confi- Military ce- 
dent in the justice of his cause, but ignorant of the northern 
military affairs, advanced at the head of his 

•^ . . 21 St June. 

flock some miles on the road to cover the city ; 
where being vigorously attacked, his forces 
were so instantaneously dispersed, that with 
difficulty he effected his own escape, and the 
fugitives carrying terror and confusion into the 
town it surrendered without resistance. 

Notwithstanding the hostile attitude the Bayonnc. 
country had assumed, the arrangements at Bay- 
onne for the new dynasty proceeded as if in 
consonance with the wishes of the majority of 
the nation, and so lightly was the growing oppo- 
sition regarded, that it was not deemed neces- 
sary to bring forward an additional soldier for 
their support The attention of the several 
parties was chiefly occupied in planning the 
future government of the country ; and under 
the auspices of the assembly convened by Na- Joseph's 

- .. *' \' i_ ^ -L'-Li new CO 

poleon, a constitution was digested on highly lutiou. 
enlightened and liberal principles, such as sepa- 
rating the public expenditure from that of the 
royal family; establishing a representative and 
legislative authority distinct from the executive; 
making the judges independent, and confirming 
the liberty of the subject and the freedom of 



new consti- 
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CHAP, the press. On the 7th of July, Joseph took an 

y^}^ oath to maintain the constitution in its fuir 
1808 integrity, and, in return, the ninety-one noble- 

isfwomto. ^^^) ecclesiastics and lawyers assembled in 
council, swore to obey him as their lawful 
monarch. After this ceremony, the articles' 
were ordered to be published throughout the' 
country ; medals were struck commemorative 

Joseph no- of the auspicious event, and Joseph named the 

miuates his r»\i ^ ii«it-« • % ' 

ministers, persous to fill thc scvcral nigh dignities m the 

CiCm 

4th Jul state, or confirmed the appointments of those 
previously in office.* The change now seemed ' 
to the upper ranks so fully assured, that the 
most upright ministers of Charles and Ferdinand 
transferred their services to the new monarch,"!" 
and many of the most eminent of the clergy 

General ac- and uobility, who were not present, sent letters 

quiescence n tt • ^... ^. 

of the higher of adhcsiou and felicitation ; and m arranging 

classes. 

* The Marquis of Hariza was named grand chamberlain ; 

The Duke of Hijar, Grand Master of the Ceremonies ; 

Count Feman-Nunez, Grand Huntsman ; 

The Duke of Infantado, Colonel of the Spanish Guards ; 

The Prince of Castel-Franco, Colonel of the Walloon Guards; 

The Dukes del Parque and St. Germain, Captains of the 
Body-guard ; 
and took the oaths of fidelity. 

The Dukes of Frias, and Ossuna, also the Marquisses of 
Santa Cruz, Orgaz, and Castel Florida, were confirmed in the 
appointments they held under Charles IV. and severally took 
an oath of fidelity. 

t Urquijo, named Prime Minister; 

Cevallos, named Minister for Foreign Affairs ; 

Azanza, do. for the Indies ; 
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the.article&of the constitution, those bodies had CHAP, 
supported' their privileges, with, an ardour that sJjjL^ 
shewed they deemed the decision final.* The j^^g 
most extraordinary congratulation, however, 
was that of Ferdinand, who, from his retire- Congmtuia- 
ment at Valencey, sent a letter to Joseph, in diuand. 
his own name, and in that of his brother and 22d June, 
imcle, expressive of their delight that Spain had 
been favoured with so upright and virtuous a 
monarch, accompanied by the oaths of fidelity 
to the new dynasty of all his faithful Spanish 
followers, from the highest grandee to the 
lowest attendant. 

The new Sovereign sat out on the 9th July 
to exercise his authority at the seat of govern- 
ment, and, unhappily, the patriots immediately 
afterwards brought on themselves a very severe 
military discomfiture, and gave 6clat to the 

O'Farril, named Minister for War ; 

Caspar Melchior J^^^ for the Interior ; 
de Jovellanos, 3 

Pignuela, do. for Justice ; 

Cabarrus, do. Finances ; 

had all served Charles or Ferdinand. 

* Louis de Bourbon, Archbishop of Toledo, Primate of 
Spain, and cousin of the King, even wrote, so early as the 22d 
of May, to express his assent to the cession made by his family, 
Michael Acevedo, General of the Cordeliers, submitted to the 
assembly a very laboured and well-written memoir against the 
general suppression of the religious orders ; and the Chief In- 
quisitor Etenhard a protest against the suppression of the Holy 
Tribunal, recommending rather an alteration in its forms of 
pnoceeding. 
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CHAP, commencement of his rule. By great exertion 
, ^'* , the levies of Galicia and those of the western 
1808 provinces, with 5000 prisoners of war returned 
from England, fully clothed and equipped, were 
early in July united into an army of 30,000 
men at Benavente. The command of this force 
was entrusted to General Cuesta, who, consult- 
ing merely his own courage and the ardour of 
the troops, advanced towards Valladohd, and 
Patriots de- imprudently hazarded the issue of a general 
iSSdiirdei action with a select French corps of 12,000 
lUoSeco. j^g^ under Marshal Bessiferes, in a position at 
14th July. Medina del Rio Seco. — Some rapid cavalry 
manoeuvres threw the young Spanish troops into 
confusion, of which the infantry profited to ad- 
vance and gain a complete victory; after a 
short resistance the whole army retired with the 
greatest precipitation, one division alone, under 
General Blake, preserving a degree of order, 
and attempting to cover the retreat. The French 
followed up their success for some miles, cap- 
turing the greater part of the Spanish artillery 
and baggage, and making between 2 and 3,000 
prisoners; but did not push on to Benavente, 
till the 19th, which gave the fugitives time to 
reform and resume their retreat in an orderly 
manner to the confines of Galicia. 

The victory at Rio Seco, last narrated, which 
obtained an undue degree of importance from 
the novel circumstance of its having caused the 
entire dispersion of the defeated force, confirmed 
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the belief of the easy dissipation of the other CHAP* 
insurgent armies, and the submission of the ,^^' 
provinces, when it was expected that the mild jgos. 
character of Joseph would conciliate all interests. 
Under these flattering expectations the new So- 
vereign entered his capital on the 20th July, and 
three days subsequently was proclaimed King Joseph en- 
Joseph Napoleon the First, with the usual cere- 
monies. Every person in employment and every 
corporate body, with the honourable exception 
of the Council of Castile, took the oath of alle- 
giance, and gave brilliancy to the ftte by their 
dress and equipages ; no means were neglected 
by the intruders to render the ceremony im- 
posing, and a liberal distribution of money with 
a gratuitous sight of the slaughter of an extra- 
ordinary number of bulls, procured for their 
exertions the applause and acclamation of the 
populace. 

The Emperor on the 21st quitted Bayonne, Buonaparte 
making the detour of Pau and Toulouse to Parij?' ^ 
Bourdeaux, and from thence by La Vendue and 
Nantes along the banks of the Loire to Paris. It 
is worthy of mention, as shewing the popularity 
of his government at this period, that arches of 
triumph, illuminations, and rejoicings of every 
nature and description, awaited his arrival at 
each place, and that persons of all ranks 
crowded the road as he passed, testifying the 
most extraordinary marks of respect and attach- 
ment to his family and person. In the district of Moniteur. 



corps. 
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CHAP. La Vendue more particularly, he was enthu- 
y^^L^ siastically hailed as the pacificator of -France ; 
1808 ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ unworthy craft being unknown, 
he was frequently complimented as the guardian 
and benefactor of Spain. Napoleon, satisfied 
by these expressions that his subjects had im- 
bibed a favourable impression of his conduct 
towards the Spanish princes, journeyed on with 
perfect content, triumphing in the complete 
success of his plot, and at the importance of the 
acquisition he had made. 
Operations Thc dclusion, however, was speedily dissi- 
p^n"« " pated. — A division of 8,000 men, under Geneftil 
Beliard, dispatched to the relief of Dupont, in 
crossing the Sierra Morena was so impeded 
by want of provisions and the hostility of 
the mountaineers, that after some days it re- 
turned to Madrid without having communicated 
with the troops in the south, although a corps 
of 6,000 men had been detached to Carolina 
under General Wedel to cover its junction. 
The force at Andujar thus weakened, and left, 
to its fate, was closely blockaded and incessantly 
harassed by the Spaniards, who had now col- 
lected above 25,000 men at Los Visos in thei^ 
front, and had occupied all the surrounding 
mountains with armed peasantry. The extre- 
mity to which it was reduced is thus described 
by General Dupont in an intercepted letter to 
General Beliard imploring succours. 
" We have not a moment to lose in quitting a 
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.position where we cannot subsist. The :i^l4fer CHA:P. 
all day under anns, cannqt, as hitherto, reap the s^L. 
corn and make bread, and all the peasantry have i qqo 
deserted their homes. For heayeu's sake send 
,us prompt assistance. — Send us a strong com- 
pact body of troops — send us, without a mo- 
ment's delay, medicines and linen for the 
wounded, for the enejny for a month, past have 
intercepted all our ammunitioii, our waggons and 
provisions from Toledo." In this straightened 
condition the French remained for sixteen days, 
when, bein^ deprived of every supply, Dupont 
meditated to fall back through Bay leu and join 
Wedel's force at Carolina ; but a division of Spa- 
niards under General Reding boldly passed the 
Guadalquivir at the ford of Mengibar, and took 
up a strong position on the road between them. i9th juiy. 
Being unable to subsist for another day. General 
Dupont, to free himself, directed a combined 
attack to be made by his own and General 
Wedel's force on Reding's division. The column 21st July, 
from Andujar, having marched during the night 
unobserved by the troops in its front, was at 
first successful ; but the orders to Wedel not 
having been received in time to admit of his 
attack being simultaneous, General Dupont 
was not able to force Reding's position before 
the whole of General Castanos's army came up 
with his rear : the numbers were then too 
unequal ; after a long struggle the French be- 
came worn out, and gave way on all points, with 
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CHAP, the loss of between 2 and 3,000 in killed and 
^*' wounded, on which Dupont negociated a capt- 
1808 tulatipn, and surrendered the remainder of his 
Dopoutca- force prisoners of war. — General Wedel's divi- 
pitaiatet. gj^jj^ which had routed every thing opposed to 
it, reached the field of action near Baylen soon 
after the surrender, when deeming further suc- 
cess hopeless it also capitulated ; but having its 
rear open, with the power of attempting to effect 
a retreat, it obtained the more favourable terms 
of being sent to France. The number of veteran 
troops thus made prisoners rather exceeded 
14,000. Impartial truth requires it to be added, 
that the junta of Seville sullied the lustre of 
these brilliant achievements, by a breach of the 
capitulation granted to Wedel's corps; on its 
arrival for embarkation at Cadiz, it was, by their 
orders, detained, and men and officers placed in 
close confinement, where the greater number 
miserably perished. 
Patriot General Castanos immediately made prepara- 

forces pre- , -i • 

pare to tious to movc ou Madrid from the south, and 



move on 



Madrid. General Cuesta having re-organised his army, 
and, not being rendered more prudent by defeat, 
was again in march on the same point from the 
north, when the probable ill consequences of 
such premature and unconnected movements 
were luckily averted by the apprehensions of 
the intruders, 
of joKph's In most countries, with such a reduced mill-' 
^uu' tary establishment as in Spain at this period, 
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the general adhesion of the nobility and consti- CHAP, 
tuted authorities to the person in possession of ^Jol^ 
the regal dignity, would have been sufficient to j go8. 
have maintained him on the throne, or would at 
least have rendered him the chief of a very 
powerful party ; but the Castilian grandees and 
nobles, chained to the court, and prevented with 
jealous care from residing on their estates, were 
almost unknown to their tenantry. The only 
great resident proprietors were the clergy, who, 
having unbounded influence under the Bour- 
bons, were to a man hostile to the change, 
and in secret strenuously exerted both their 
worldly and spiritual authority in opposition to 
the new dynasty. The several branches of the 
government had been debased into mere instru- 
ments of the kingly power, and the will of 
the monarch, promulgated by ministers re- 
sponsible to him alone, had become the para- 
mount authority throughout the realm, and was 
implicitly regarded as the supreme law. Joseph, 
therefore, viewed by the people as an unlawful 
intruder, found himself surrounded by most of 
the nobility and ministers of the former court, 
and receiving all the homage of sovereignty, 
without being able to influence any portion of 
the country in his favour, or to organise the 
smallest royal band. There being no represen- 
tative body to stand between the sovereign and 
the nation, his rule could not be disguised or 
vot. I. F 
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CHAP, palliated by any semblance of popular forms; 
and it was found necessary to enforce all his de* 



1 808. crees by the aid of the French troops. It soon 
became apparent that their numbers were alto- 
gether insufficient for that purpose and also td 
contend with the provincial levies;' Joseph, 
therefore, on hearing of the approach of the 
several armies, alarmed at the general movement 
and at the great loss his troops had already sus- 
The intra- taiucd, withdrew from Madrid on the 1st of 
don the ' August, after ten days' residence, and fixed his 
^■^'* ' court at Vitoria, causing all the French troops^ 
about 47j000 men, to retire into cantonments 
behind the Ebro. 
how misre- This abandonment of the seat of government^ 
Frarfce^ *" ^lud of the richcst provinces of the kingdom^ 
become absolutely necessary to prevent the de^ 
struction of the intruders in detail, was impti^ 
dently set forth to the world by the French 
press, as a mere change of quarters, for the pur- 
pose of breathing a purer air and drinking better 
water. Nothing was allowed to appear on the 
subject of the rising of the people, except an 
occasional paragraph bewailing the influence of 
the monks, who, opposed to every thing liberal, 
and united with England the eternal enemy of 
the continent, were represented as having stirred 
up some of the lower classes into insurrection. 
These statements invariably concluded with the 
assurance that every good and virtuous man in 
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Spain was attaehed to the new order of go- CHAP, 
vemmeiit; anid that- perfect obedience would ^ Iv^ 
speedily be enforced. Joseph's Spanish ad- jgos. 
herents, however, thought so differently, that, 
on bis arrival at Vitoria, he found them reduced 
to five ministers, five counsellors of state, two 
grandees, two marquesses, four generals, one 
counsellor of Castile, one counsellor of the In- 
dies, two members of the junta of commerce, 
the royal secretary for the interpretation of lan- 
guages, a few clerks, and about twenty private 
individuals. 

The retreat of the different French corps was 
effected without the slightest molestation, and 
when united into a body, they bade defiance to 
every attack, but had the mortification to find 
all extraneous exertion end in defeat or dis- 
comfiture. At Zaragossa, an unfortified town First de- 
on the Ebro, of the utmost importance to the ragossa, 
security of their new cantonments, a few ill- 
disciplined troops under General Palafox, with 
the citizens, successfully resisted their efforts 
for sixty-three days. That city, of consider- 
able extent, intersected by a broad river, and 
studded with large massive buildings easily 
convertible into separate defensible posts, is 
peculiarly adapted for internal warfare. The 
French, not anticipating such mode of resis- 
tance, attempted its reduction with a very in- 
adequate force— a corps of only 5,000 infantiy 

F 2 
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and 500 cavalry^ with a few field-pieces, under 
General Lefebvre, being allotted for that ser- 
1 808. ^^^^- ^^ marched from Pamplona early in June^ 
and in a petty affair on the 1 4th, at Alagon, dis- 
persed the Zaragossan forces about 3000 in num- 
ber, which had imprudently advanced to give 
battle, and pursued them to the gates of the city; 
when the. French, seeing the only defence, to be a 
mud wall, fo- the purposes of municipal regula- 
tions, and despising men who had fled before 
them almost without resistance, boldly assaulted 
the place near the gate of Portello. The Spa- 
niards, however, firmly resisted behind the wall 
and within the buildings round the spot, and 
after many gallant efforts, attended with partial 
success, the assailants were repulsed with great 
loss, most of those who had penetrated into the 
town being put to death. 

On this failure General Lefebvre withdrew 
to a position a few miles distant from the city, 
where he remained till the end of the month, 
when having received some twelve-pounders, he 
took possession of the heights of Tonrero, in front 
of which he put his artillery in battery, and after 
forty-eight hours firing, the wall appearing con- 
siderably damaged, again boldly advanced to 
«d July, the assault : the place, however, having remained 
open on the left of the Ebro, above 5,000 troops 
with artillery had joined the defenders, and such 
a destructive fire of musketry was maintained 
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on the storming columns during their approach^ CHAP, 
that they broke and fell back, without making yJJ^^ 
an effort to force over the defences. — This jgQg. 
second failure rendered ultimate success very 
precarious, as it gave the citizens the highest 
confidence, who were, moreover, hourly im- 
proving their defences, besides receiving sup- 
plies of every description from the country on 
the north of the river. — To deprive them of 
these succours, a bridge w^s laid down below 
the town, by which the cavalry crossed on the 
1 1th of July, and completely invested the place, 
destroying the mills and preventing the entry 
of the foragers. Shortly afterwards, a reinforce- 
ment of men with some heavy artillery having 
joined the besiegers, they effected a large breach 
near the convent of Santa Engracia, which 
they successfully stormed on the 4th of August, 
and having penetrated into the very heart of 
the city, sent a summons to General Palafox to 
surrender, to which, in order to keep up the 
spirit of his people, he returned the celebrated 
laconic reply, Guerra al cuchillo — War even to 
the knife. From that moment the contest be- 
came a succession of personal combats amongst 
the ruins, or in the houses, wherein the as- 
sailants, being unable to make use of their 
artillery, and deriving little advantage from 
discipline or tactics, had nothing to balance 
the superior numbers of the defenders. This ' 

F 3 ' V 
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quickly became evident to the Zaragossans, and 
a feeling of enthusiastic confidence spread 
1808. tl^ro^gh ^'1 ranks and both sexes. — For eleven 
days and nights the struggle continued without 
intermission, the French rather losing than gain- 
ing ground, when, to use the expression of their 
own bulletin, " after fourteen fortified convents, 
three-fourths of the city, the arsenal and all the 
magazines, were in their possession, and that 
nearly the whole of the unfortunate city of 
Zaragossa had been destroyed by the mine, the 
artillery, or the flames," they were obliged, by 
14th Aug. the approach of the Spanish armies to raise the 
siege, and retire on their main body. Gerona 
Defence of likcwisc opposcd B, succcssful resistaucc to their 
eflforts. — General Duhesme, after bombarding 
the place during the first weeks in July, and 
being twice repulsed in attempts to carry an 
outwork by storm, relinquished the undertaking, 
suffering much from petty attacks on his retreat 
to Barcelona, which place the Catalans imme- 
diately blockaded. 

The concentration of the intruders gave great 
scope for the popular movements, and several of 
the late ministers of Ferdinand, seeing the deter- 
mined resistance of their countrymen, quitted 
the service of Joseph and embraced the po- 
Craft of pular side. One of them, Don Pedro Cevallos, 
first ex-" * at this period, first made known the secret treaty 
^'^' with its attendant train of artifice by which the 
royal family had been entrapped, and an insi- 
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dious enemy introduced into the heart of the CHAP, 
country. This exposition raised the national \J1JL/ 
feeling almost to enthusiasm. To conquer or to j gos. 
die for our country and Ferdinand the Seventh, The entha- 
was inscribed on every banner, which simple and che" in fa-" 
intelligible sentiment served to unite the exer- J°nan°d.^*'^" 
tions of all classes. The clergy under its inspi- 
ration exhorted to activity and perseverance; the 
students at the colleges formed themselves into 
battalions ; many young men of birth emulated 
their spirited conduct ; the peasantry assembled 
in multitudes to be drilled ; corps were organized 
in every province; military rank and appoint- 
ments were distributed by the Juntas with 
lavish profusion; every man exhibited some 
emblem of patriotism, and the country seemed 
overspread with a population of soldiers or poli- 
tical enthusiasts. 
• Corps now pressed forward on the Ebro from Spaniards 

1 . 1 -n i_ • 1 become too 

eveiy provmce, and as the trench remamed on conHdent. 
the defensive, never risking the slightest loss, 
their prudence was imputed to fear, and a pre- 
sumptuous confidence took deep root amongst 
the patriot officers, and spread over the whole 
population. In the exultation of the moment, 
the complete defeat which the army under 
General Cuesta had sustained, from a very in- 
ferior French force, was glossed over as merely 
the effects of a superior cavalry acting in a level 
and open country against young troops. — ^The 

F 4 
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CHAP, ability of the new levies to contend with the 
\^}^ French in the mountainous districts was not 
1808. ^^^ more doubted ; and those most moderate in 
their expectations confined their wishes to the 
intermixture of a greater proportion of old sol- 
diers. — These were most opportunely supplied 
by the courage and loyalty of the Marquis de 
la Romana, who, in command of the 13,000 
veterans cajoled from Spain in the previous 
autumn, had, by the precautionary policy of 
Buonaparte, been removed to the distant shores 
of the Baltic. There, precluded from all direct 
The Mar- intcrcoursc with his country, being deceived by 
lul^ana artfuI representations of the submission and at- 
hiiwrny."^ tachment of his countrymen to Joseph, and 
resistance in the midst of an overpowering 
French force being hopeless, he gave his adhe- 
sion to the new government; but soon after, 
being made acquainted by the British admiral, 
Keats, with a faithful account of the events 
passing in Spain, he planned an attempt to 
liberate his army.* — Deceiving the vigilance of 

* The circumstances attending the rescue of the Spanish 
troops were as follow. 

On the 5th of August, a Spanish subaltern officer crossing 
with dispatches from Langeland to Nyeborg, in an open boat 
in the middle of the day, conceived the project of rejoining his 
countrymen, through the medium of the English navy, and 
being well seconded by his servant, obliged the boatmen, by 
dint of beating them with their sabres, to row along-side the 
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Marshal Bemadotte, the French eommander in CHAP. 
Jutland, -be secretly assembled the different bat- ^^* 



1808. 



Edgar, 64, lying in the offing, from which vessel he was sent 
on board the flag ship, the Superb. The previous day a cap- 
tain of the Spanish navy had arrived from England, with dis- 
patches from the Junta at Seville to the Marquis de la Ro- 
mana;— the officer willingly took charge of them, with a letter 
from Admiral Keats, and being landed in the night, carried 
them in safety to the Marquis in Jutland. 

The same day an aide-de-camp of Bemadotte had been at 
the Spanish head-quarters, to insist that the conditional oath 
of allegiance taken by the Spanish troops to Joseph Buona- 
parte should be strengthened according to a prescribed form. 
To this every individual manifested a strong repugnance ; and 
La Romana, finding the British Admiral prepared to recdve the 
troops, instantly decided to take advantage of the irritation of 
the moment, and withdraw them. The Spanish army was 
quartered in Funen, * Jutland, Langeland, and Zealand. Qn 
pretence of marching to oblige the troops in the former place 
to take the prescribed oath, he readily obtained from the Danish 
magistrates, waggons and boats to facilitate his movements, and 
by good arrangement and extraordinary long marches, united 
all his forces from the two first places (except one regi- 
ment of cavalry) at Nyeborg, on the pth of August, two of the 
battalions even coming from the extremity of Jutland, and 
crossing the Little Belt. The Marquis at the same time sent 
orders to the troops in Zealand, about 3,000 in number, to 
march to the shore of the Great Belt to be taken off by the 
English ships ; but the French ambassador having intercepted 
the dispatch, they were disarmed and put under restraint. 
From Nyeborg the troops were conveyed to Langeland, where 
they remained till the 21st, when they were taken to Gotten- 
burg, and put on board English transports. 

It is understood that, some weeks previously, offers of as- 
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CHAP, talions, and, on communicating his intentions, 
y^L/ finding men and officers anxious to return 
1808. ^^^^y directed them, by marches of unequalled 
length and celerity, on Nyeborg and Lange- 
land. A regiment of cavalry in Jutland and 
three battalions in Zealand, being immediately 
in contact with a superior force, were surrounded 
and disarmed ; but the remainder of his army, 
9000 in number, reached the point of concen- 
fist Aug. tration in safety, from whence they were em- 
barked for Santander. 
iMTidcdgo- On the liberation of the capital, the mem- 
AMowlry. bers of the council of government formed them- 
selves into a central junta, and immediately 
4Ui Angost. issued a proclamation inviting the provinces to 
send deputies to confer with them in adjusting 
the national representation. In the mean while, 
in the name of Ferdinand, they assumed a ge- 
neral direction of affairs; but their authority 
being rather tolerated than acknowledged by 
the local juntas, it had little weight, and the 
country continued to labour under all the dis- 

sistance from England to favour bis escape had been made to 
the Marquis de la Romana, by means of an agent who reached 
his head-quarters under a low disguise ; but the probability of 
success did not seem sufficient to warrant his making the 
attempt. The Spanish troops were treated with particular con- 
sideration by the French, and were paid and subsisted by Den- 
mark, over and above their ordinary pay from Spain. It was 
hinted more than once to the Marquis de la Romaha, that a 
principality might be the reward of a steady attachment to 
Joseph. 
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advantages of an imperfect federative system. CHAP. 
The British ministry, which had unceasingly y^.^^ 
urged the establishment of a vigorous executive; j gQg^ 
with power to convoke the Cortes, or some other 
representative body, seeing the opportunity fa- 
vourable, redoubled their exertions to effect it : 
the greatest opposition, however, was made by 
the several local juntas to giving themselves a 
superior — each wished to engross the chief rule, 
or to have the seat of government in their own 
province; and a warm altercation took place 
between the council of Castile and the junta of 
Seville, both urging a right to the supreme au- 
thority during an interregnum — and the latter 
not unjustly taunting the former with its sub- 
mission to Murat. These petty struggles were 
maintained with considerable acrimony for some 
weeks, and threatened a fatal schism between 
some of the provinces ; but at length the whole 
yielded to the forcible persuasions of England, 
and it was arranged to form a supreme junta of Arrange- 
government at Madrid, by a deputation of two fwming'^a 
members from each of the seventeen provincial verm^S" 
assemblies. 

Thus the month of August closed on a sue- Encou- 
cession of events, with little exception, encou- pect"ouT" 
raging to the hopes of the patriots. With such 
general good-will, and such abundant materials, 
only a little arrangement seemed requisite to 
organize armies worthy of the cause, both in 
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CHAP, magnitude and zeal; and, as no rumours were 
^2^^ heard of reinforcements arriving to the French, 
1 808 ^^^U ^^® confidently looked forward to the in- 
stalment of a Supreme Government, for the 
signal of a general movement, which should, in 
a moment, annihilate the intruders. Under 
that flattering expectation, a battering train and 
siege stores were sent in frigates to the harbour 
of Santona, that no time might be lost in re- 
ducing the fortresses of Pamplona, St. Sebastian, 
&c., and the subsequent operations in France 
became subject of frequent and grave delibe- 
ration. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Affmrs ofBoTtugdL — Exactions (fthe French — Resistance of tht 
People — Endeaoours to coerce them into stibmission — A British 
Force arrives to their assistance — lands in Mondego Bay — 
drives hack the French advanced Corps at Roli^a — defeats their 
main body under General Junot at Vimiera — The Commanders 
enter into a Convention for the F,vacuation of the Country by 
the French — its Stvpulations and Execution, 

In Portugal, likewise, at this period, resistance CHAP, 
to the French had become nearly general. After yJJ!l^ 
the assurances so strongly held forth by General jgQg 
Junot that he came " as a friend to make com- 
mon cause with their Prince," the violent mea- 
sure of depriving the whole royal family and 
their faithful followers of their rights and in- 
heritance, could not fail to produce the ut- 
most dissatisfaction and alarm ; and all attempts 
at conciliation, by mild or equitable treatment, 
were rendered vain by edicts from the Tuileries, 
uniting exaction and oppression so blindly that 
the rapacity of one was foiled by the aggravated Exactions 
distress produced by another : the imperial de- sionsTr^uIe 
cree, which imposed an excessive contribution on ""^ ' 
the inhabitants exceeding four millions sterling, 
was immediately followed by a second, forbid- 
ding the export of their wines and other surplus 
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CHAP, products; and the consequences were, that the 

^^JJ'^ contribution, though subsequently reduced to 

1808 ^^^^ ^^^ amount, could only be raised by the 

most violent and oppressive measures, and with 

almost an equivalent deduction from the ordi- 

Generai nary reveuuc. The arbitrary proceedings at- 
tendant on these decrees and their desolating 
effects, surpassed all other grievances: com- 
merce being entirely suspended, the merchant 
was deprived of his income; the cultivators, 
without a vent for their produce, could make 
no returns to the proprietors of the soil, and 
multitudes of all classes were, in consequence, 
thrown out of employment and filled the coun- 
try with beggars. To these were added thfe 
disbanded officers and soldiers, and public func- 
tionaries, some even of talent and character, 
who, dismissed without the smallest stipend^ 
wandered about soliciting food, and inflaming 
the public mind by a recital of their sufferings 
and of the injustice of the intruders. 

The insurrection in Spain isolated Junot*s 
force ; and instead of obtaining assistance from 
the other French armies, he was directed, at the 
end of May, to send two considerable detach- 
ments to Cadiz and Ciudad Rodrigo. The for- 
mer, it has been stated, hesitated to attempt the 

A division passage of the Guadiana; the latter halted at 

troops wiih- Almeida, in consequence of the Spanish troops at 
Oporto having, on the 4th June, obeyed a sum- 
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mons from the junta of Galicia, and joined their CUABi 

countrymen in arms. General Junot, before the ^ ^ :^ 

knowledge of the defection of his auxiliaries in 1 808* 

the north became public, judiciously contrived 

to disarm the remainder, nearly 6000 in number, loth June. 

On pretence of a military movement, he caused 

the different regiments to embark on the Tagus, 

and bringing them under the guns of the men 

of war, resistance became vain, and they were. The remain- 

der disarm- . 

without a struggle, conveyed on board of hulks ed. 
prepared for their reception. These occurrences 
tended to diminish the power of the French, till 
at length the general discontent ripened into open 
insurrection. Oporto first declared itself. The insurrection . 
citizens in the middle of June, soon after the *^ ^'^* 
departure of the Spaniards, overpowered the 
intrusive garrison and hoisted the standard of 
independence. General Loison was immediately 
ordered to march with the detachment from Al- 
meida and restore the French dominion ; but in 
attempting to cross the Douro at Meza6frio, he 
was repulsed with loss by a body of armed pea* gad June, 
santry posted on its banks, and retired to LamegQ, 
on which a general rising in the north followed ; 
a provisional government, in the name of the law- 
ful sovereign, was estabhshed at Oporto, under 
the presidency of the Bishop, and a deputation sth July, 
sent to England to solicit assistance. Nearly at 
the same moment, the flame burst forth at the 
opposite extremity of the kingdom : in Algarve i9tbJune. 
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CHAP, the royal standard was displayed, and the French 
^^JJJ^ expelled. At Lisbon, the inhabitants depending 
1808. ^^ maritime communication for subsistence, 
State of were reduced to such distress by the blockade 
of the Tagus, that many daily perished, and the 
utmost vigilance of the intruders with difficulty 
restrained the capital from joining in the strug- 
gle for freedom. The patriots in the city esta- 
blished a secret communication with Admiral 
Sir Charles Cotton, commanding the fleet block- 
ading the Tagus, and representing the French 
force as not exceeding five thousand men, 
pressed the disembarkation of the corps under 
Major General Spencer; but that officer, on his , 
arrival, ascertaining the force round Lisbon to 
be far greater than had been stated to the ad- 
June24th, miral, declined the undertaking: nevertheless 
the appearance of the transports off the coast, 
and a proclamation in the name of His Britannic 
Majesty extensively circulated by the admiral, 
promising immediate assistance in troops, arms 
and ammunition, served much to embolden the 
chiefs and spread the insurrection. Sir Charles 
also materially strengthened their cause by dis- 
tributing above a thousand muskets, and occu- 
Eariyin pying Figucras with a garrison of three hun- 
"^* dred marines. General Junot, alarmed at the 
general discontent, and not having a force to 
keep in subjection the entire population, endea- 
voured to divide opinions, and gain time by 
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conciliatory measures. Finding, however, that CHAP, 
the Portugueze were no longer to be deceived yj^^jl^ 
by promises, and that partial risings were j ggg 
becoming general, he decreed, that whatsoever 26th June, 
town or village should oppose the French troops, 
should be given up to pillage, the inhabitants 
put to the sword, and the houses levelled with 
the ground ; and further, that all individuals 
found with arms in their hands under any cir- 
cumstances, should be instantly shot These 
threats were partially enforced at Leyria and at 5&i5Juij. 
Nazareth in the beginning of July, by Generals 
Mafgaron and Thomi6res, and subsequently 
with a terrible severity by a column of 5000 
men under General Loison at Evora, Beja, 
Guarda, Atalaya, &c. At the former place the 
means of defence were organized by General 
Leite, with a body of Spanish troops, and con- 
sequently the resistance was regular warfare, 
rather than a popular commotion; notwith- 
standing which, General Loison, on its capture General 
on the 29th July, delivered it, over to pillage, conXd. 
and the atrocities of the soldiery. Those spared, 
still shudder whilst they relate the deliberate 
and sportive cruelty with which, for three days 
that unrestrained licentiousness prevailed, mul- 
titudes of women and children, but, above all, 
priests, were drawn from their places of refuge, 
and either ill-treated or murdered. Creditable 
witnesses assert that several thousand individuals 

• VOL. T. G 
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CHAP, were killed or maimed during the massacre. 

,^JJ^ The ancient city of Beja still more severely 
1808 suffered: as a punishment for repeated com- 

j^i motions, it was, after an extensive massacre 

and general pillage of the inhabitants, delivered 
over to the flames. At Guarda, twelve hun- 
dred killed or maimed were numbered on the 
ground. Of the excesses at Atalaya, the par- 
ticulars are unknown ; as, the inhabitants being 
few, it is understood tliat none were spared 
to give the details. These striking examples 
enforced a momentary tranquillity south of the 
Douro, but they also excited a deep spirit 
of revenge and indignation, and in August, on 

An English the assuraucc of the English being about to 

iwuuced! land, the insurrection became general. Whilst 
General Friere encouraged and organized the 
peasantry in the north, the Count of Castro 
Marino, at the head of some thousand followers, 

General ovcrruu all Alcmtcjo. General Junot, though 

l^^'^nu. niuch annoyed and straitened in his communi- 
cations by the hostility of the natives, treated 
their efforts as secondary considerations, well 
knowing that having garrisons in Almeida, 
Elvas, and Peniche, and holding the fortified 
posts of Setubal, Palmela, St. Julian, &c. should 
he triumph over the threatened invasion, his 
victorious legions would in a moment anni- 
hilate such undisciplined bands, and restore 
his authority. He therefore concentrated his 
forces for the defence of the capital, posting his 
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advance of 3 or 4000 men under General La- CHAP, 
borde at Leyria, being the point of junction of yl^jt, 
most , of the great roads from the north, and i gQg 
directing General Loison with his corps to cross 
the Tagus at Abrantes, and take post at the 
same place. The town of Lisbon was unforti- 
fied, and possessed no interior posts except a 
small dilapidated castle, respectable only from 
its isolated and commanding situation in the 
middle of. the city. All attack from the sea, 
however, was precluded by numerous heavy 
batteries, and Fort St. Julian, situated at the 
mouth of the Tagus, a small but respectable 
work, having a lofty and well covered revfete- 
ment, and capable of twelve or fourteen days 
resistance. In the harbour were eight Russian 
sail of the line ; the crews of which, about 6000 
men, though at war with England, and in strict 
alliance with France, were neutral in the strug- 
gle with the natives: what part they might 
take against an invader was uncertain. Such 
was the situation of affairs in Portugal, when 
the British arrived to her aid. 

From the commencement of the insurrection- English pre- 
ary movements, the liberation of Portugal was p""^*°"' - 
regarded by the English Cabinet as a primary 
step towards the independence of the Peninsula: 
in which opinion the Spanish authorities fully 
concurring, a force of 9000 men embarked at 
Cork for a distant service under Lieutenant 

G 2 
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CHAP. General Sir Arthur Wellesley, K. B. was di- 
^'[- rected to proceed to the coast of Portugal, there 
1808 ^^ ^^^'^ a junction with the 5000 men afloat 
under Major General Spencer ; and then, at the 
^^y- judgment of Sir Arthur, to land near the mouth 
of the Tagus, or undertake such other operation 
as should best tend to dislodge the French, re- 
ported by military agents accredited to the pro- 
visional government at Oporto, to be only four- 
teen or fifteen thousand in number. Before, 
however, the armament had reached its destina- 
tion, it became known that Junot's force was 
far more considerable than had been represented : 
in consequence, arrangements were made for 
other corps, amounting to 18,000 men, to follow 
under Lieutenant Generals Sir Harry Burrard 
and Sir John Moore, senior officers to Sir Arthur ; 
the whole eventually to be commanded by Ge- 
neral Sir Hew Dalrymple, ordered for that 
purpose from Gibraltar. 
Sir A. wei- Sir Arthur Wellesley preceded the transports 
h?s trmy!^' in a frigate, and having, in a conference with 
«i8tjuiy. the junta of Galicia at Corunna, the Bishop at 
26ih! Oporto, and Sir Charles Cotton off Lisbon, ob- 
tained pretty just notions respecting the strength 
of the French, j udged it most prudent to make 
his debarkation at some distance from the capi- 
tal, that his troops might not be seriously op- 
posed in the operation, and that he might gain 
time to arm. and organize an auxiliary force 
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from the Portugueze levies previously to fight- .CHAP, 
ing a general action. Mondego Bay, at the ^J}h, 
.mouth of the river of that name, one hundred ignQ 
miles to northward of Lisbon, was in conse- 
quence selected, and the army began to land 
there on the 1st of August; but owing to a 
heavy surf, it was the 5th before every thing 
could be brought on shore. Two days subse- sirB.Spen- 
quently the corps under Sir B. Spencer joined and *^*"^-'^*°*' . 
disembarked, the two forming a little army of 
14,000 infantry, 200 cavalry, and three brigades Advance 
of artillery, with which Sir Arthur Wellesley ad- bon."*^ "" 
vanced against Lisbon. At Levria, a body of ^^^'.^"^ 

° J ' ./ lotli Aug. 

6000 Portugueze troops from Oporto joined, but 12th Au- 
could not be prevailed upon to make a forward ^"*** 
movement, unless supplied by the British with 
daily rations, which was impracticable. 
; Not shaken in his resolution by this discou- 
raging circumstance. Sir Arthur continued his 
march by Calvaria and Alcobaja, unsupported 
by more than 1600 of the natives; and at 
Rolifa, on the 17th, drove before him the Affair at 
French advanced corps under General Laborde. °'^°' 
Immediately on quitting the village, the main 
road passes over a range of heights, the front of 
which commencing on the right of the road, 
and extending far to the left, is perfectly pre- 
cipitous, a few narrow difficult tracks alone 
communicating over it. General Laborde halted 
on the summit of the ridge, looking down upon 

^3 
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CHAP, the British in the plain beneath. To dislodge 
yj!]^ him without the loss which would certainly 
1808. ^-ttend an attack in front, General Ferguson, 
with 3000 men, was directed to turn his right, 
and a Portugueze corps of 1200 men was 
directed to penetrate to his rear by a wide 
movement on his left; columns under Major 
General Hill, Crauford, Nightingall, and Fane, 
being in the meanwhile assembled in the plain 
to rush up the passes as soon as he should be 
shaken. Either the march of the flanking corps 
occupied a longer time than was calculated, or 
the attack in front was made earlier than in- 
tended, as the passes were carried before the 
enemy discovered the danger which threatened 
their rear. The 9th and 29th Regiments on a 
front never exceeding six men, forced up a 
difficult path between the rocks, vigorously and 
skilfully disputed by the enemy's advanced 
parties, and first formed on the summit. Gene- 
ral Laborde quickly rallied the defenders, and 
made a desperate attempt to dislodge the two 
battalions : this effort proving insufficient, he 
repeated the attack with a larger force, and being 
again repulsed, a third time unsuccessfully ad- 
vanced against them ; when, after two hours 
fierce contention, the flanking columns making 
their appearance, he hastily retired through the 
pass of Torres Vedras to Montachique, leaving 
his artillery on the field. From the very great 
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Strength of the ground, the victors lost in this CHAP, 
affair above 400 in killed and wounded, amongst v^fj!l/ 
the former, Lieutenant Colonel Lake of the 29th jgOS. 
Regiment, who fell at the head of his battalion 
whilst contesting the summit of the enemy's 
position. 

General Loison, with his corps, was within a 
day's march of General Laborde at the time of the 
action, and had only been prevented from pre- 
viously effecting his junction by finding, on his 
arrival at Thomar, that the British had preceded 
him at Leyria; in consequence of which he 
made the detour of Santarem on Torres Vedras, 
where he arrived on the 18th.* 

Sir Arthur did not pursue the retiring force Subsequent 
on a road which would have led him from the 
sea, but moved to his right through Lourinha, 
and took post at Vimiera, to open a communica- 
tion with the fleet, and cover the landing of the 
expected reinforcements, which from the rocki- 
ness of the coast, and exposed situation of its 
bays, open to the unchecked roll of the Atlantic, 
was a measure of extreme difficulty and hazard, 

• General Loison's march. 

12th, Torres Novas. 

13th, Santarem. 

15th, Alcoentre. 

17th, Cereal. 

18th, Torres Vedras. 

Rilation par le Lieutenant General Baron Thiebault, 

G 4 
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CHAP. Four thousand men under Major General An- 
^^J^ struther were, however, by the skill of the navy, 
1808 ^h^^w^ ashore with Httle loss at Maceira, and 
having joined the army on the 20th, and twelve 
days' provisions having been collected, orders 
were given to advance on Ponte do Rol to turn 
the pass of Torres Vedras, where the French 
were concentrating all their force. — The same 
evening Sir Harry Burrard arrived off the coast 
in a ship of war, and Sir A. Wellesley, having 
gone on board and submitted to him his in- 
tention of moving the army forward in the 
morning, was directed to keep the troops on the 
ground they then occupied till the arrival of the 
corps under Sir John Moore. 
Battle of Vimiera stands nearly at the bottom of a 
imiera. y^Hey, at tlic castcm extremity of a considerable 
height, which extends westward to the sea; 
and on the opposite side of the valley to the 
eastward are other heights, over which passes 
the communication to Lourinha. In advance 
of the town is a plateau, or table hill, more ele- 
vated than the ground in its immediate front, 
but which is completely looked down upon from 
the heights on its right and left. The army 
having halted at Vimiera for one night only, 
and not expecting to be attacked, was disposed 
as most convenient to the troops. Six brigades 
bivouacked on the height to the westward; 
the advanced guard under Brigadier General 
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Fane, composed of light troops, supported by CHAP, 
the 50th Regiment of the line, was posted on the yJUh. 
plateau near two windmills to cover the commis- i gog 
sariat and artillery depots lodged in the town; 
the cavalry and reserve artillery were in the 
valley, and on the hills to the eastward were 
merely piquets of observation. 

At eight in the morning of the 21st, strong 
bodies of the enemy were observed forming on 
the road of Lourinha, with the evident in- 
tention of attacking the left of the British ; to 
meet which, the brigades of Generals Ferguson, 
Nightingall, Acland, and Bowes, were succes- 
sively moved across the valley, from the hill on 
the westward, to the hills on the eastward of 
Vimiera ; the force on the plateau was augmented 
by the brigade of General Anstruther taking post 
on its right, and the remaining brigades were 
moved nearer to its support. — Then, in line of 
battle, the right was next the sea, but screened 
from a view of it by intervening heights, the 
centre was posted on the rising ground in front of 
the town, and the left on the hills to the eastward. 
The operations of the enemy commenced by 
the simultaneous advance of two principal co- 
lumns of infantry, .with cavalry and artillery ; 
one of nearly 6,000 men, under General Laborde, 
against the left ; the other of 5,000 men, under 
General Loison, along the valley to attack the 
advanced guard on the plateau, having a column 
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CHAP, of infantry and cavalry to cover its left flank, 
yj^\. and one of its regiments marching in column on 
1808 ^*^ right to turn the defenders, and penetrate 
into the village by the church. The formidable 
body under General Loison marched forward 
with the most perfect steadiness, exposed to the 
well-directed fire of seven pieces of artillery, 
and of numerous riflemen posted behind the 
trees and banks, till on its near approach to the 
plateau, being much cut up by repeated dis- 
charges of round, grape, and spherical case shot, 
it faltered, and a confused fire opened from its 
ranks ; still, however, it continued to advance, 
and had arrived within a few paces of the crest of 
the hill, when the 50th Regiment, under Colonel 
Walker, which stood opposed to it without other 
support than a single company of the rifle corps 
on its left, poured into it a destructive volley, 
and instantly rushing to the charge, penetrated 
one angle of the column, when it broke and 
turned. — General Acland's brigade, which was 
in march from the right to the left of the posi- 
tion, opportunely attacked the regiment march- 
ing in column to support its right flank, when 
in the act of entering the village by the chiirch ; 
and the cavalry, by a handsome charge, added 
to its discomfiture : all order was then aban- 
doned, the column became a mob, and in that 
state was pursued for nearly two miles to the 
plain beyond the woody tract, where a r&- 
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serve of cavalry lent it support. Above 1000 CHAP, 
men killed or severely wounded were left scat- \J^^ 
tered over the ground, and seven pieces of igos. 
artillery with 350 prisoners were secured.— 
Lieutenant Colonel Taylor, commanding the 
20th Light Dragoons, particularly distinguished 
himself by the boldness with which he led on 
his regiment, and, with many of his men, fell 
gallantly contending with the enemy's reserve. 
The secondary column, intended to have sup- 
ported Loison's attack, made so wide a move- 
ment to its left, that it was separately engaged 
by General Anstruther's brigade, and being 
charged, with the bayonet, was also driven back 
with considerable loss. 

The attack on the Lourinha road was nearly 
simultaneous with that of the plateau ; the 
French, rapidly driving in the light troops, ad- 
vanced with imposing boldness, but were checked 
by the steadiness of General Ferguson's brigade, 
which formed the first line, till the arrival of the 
other brigades ; when, after some close ajid heavy 
firing of musquetry, they were charged with the 
bayonet, and pursued for a very considerable dis- 
tance, losing a general ofiicer, many men, and six 
guns. A body of grenadiers, late in the action, 
made a spirited attempt to regain the artillery 
lost by the column routed in the valley ; but two 
battalions which had been posted for its protec- 
tion, after a short retrograde movement to some 
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CHAP, advantageous ground, formed into line, and 
^^^[* charging with the bayonet, drove them back. 
1808 Thus repulsed in every offensive movement, the 
French formed a rear-guard of four regiments 
of cavalry, under protection of which they com- 
menced their retreat, about noon, on Torres 
Vedras, leaving General Brenier, some hundred 
men, and twenty-one pieces of cannon, in pos- 
session of the victors, who, on their part, had 
to regret the loss of about 700 in killed and 
wounded. 

Sir Harry Burrard arrived on the field during 
the action, and feeling highly satisfied with the 
dispositions made by Sir Arthur Wellesley, had 
the magnanimity not to assume the command 
till the French were repulsed ; when, judging 
that a forward movement would be productive 
of no favourable result, from the superiority of 
the enemy in cavalry, and a belief that only a 
small part of their force had been engaged, he 
overruled a proposition made by Sir Arthur vigo- 
rously to follow up his success. It was urged 
to him in vain, that the right wing of the army 
which had not been engaged, being on the high 
road to Torres Vedras, whilst the greater part of 
the French army was considerably to the , east- 
ward of the road, should the British rapidly 
move forward they must inevitably gain that 
importapt pass before the French, and even pro- 
bably precede them at Lisbon. These represen- 
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tations were attended with no effect, and it was CHAP, 
decided that the troops should remain on the tJ[J'^i 
field of action without an effort to profit by their , gQg 
victory. 

The attack just narrated was made by General 
Junot in person, with nearly all the disposable 
force he could collect,* about 12,000 infantiy and 
1 200 or 1 5G0 cavalry. After the action he halted 
in the defiles of Torres Vedras, causing it to be 
proclaimed at Lisbon that he had obtained the 
most splendid success, hoping by the deception to 
calm the extreme agitation of the populace, and 
repress open hostility, whilst he made an endea- 
vour, by negoeiation, to extricate himself froiri 
the perilous situation in which his defeat had 
placed him. 

Sir Hew Dalrymple landed and joined the 
army on the field at Vimiera the morning after 
the action: a few hours subsequently a large gjdAugust 
body of the enemy's cavalry was observed ap- 
proaching the outposts ; the alarm of a general 



* The remainder of his army was distributed as follows: — 

3,500 men in Peniche, Elvas, and Almeida, 

3,t)00 in hospital, or jstragglers, 

2,000 on the left of the Tagus^ 

1,000 embarked, 

1,000 garrison of forts right of the Tagus, 

2,400 castle of Lisbon, 

1,000 at Santarem. 

Rilatim du GenSral Thiihault. 
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CHAP, attack was given, and the whole line turned out 

^J^V, under arms. It, however, proved to be only a 

1 808 Fr^^^'^ general officer (Kellermann) with a flag 

French dc- of trucc, commissioncd by Junot to uegociate 

SS^te? °* ^^^^ *^^ victors a convention for the evacuation 

of Portugal by the French army. 

General Kellermann being ushered into the 
presence of the Commander in Chief, and having 
satisfactorily explained to him his object, Sir A. 
: Wellesley was directed to arrange the terms of 
ssd August, an armistice, and in the course of the day a pre- 
^^^'"Zenu li"^i^^^ agreement was concluded between the 
two parties, without any communication with 
the provisional government, or with the Portu- 
gueze generals, by which it was stipulated that 
the French army should not in any case be con- 
sidered as prisoners of war ; that all the indivi- 
duals composing it should be transported to 
France with their arms, baggage, and private 
property, from which nothing should be ex- 
cepted ; that no Portugueze, or other resident in 
Portugal, should be molested for his political 
opinions, and that, after the departure of the 
French, the port of Lisbon should afford the 
protection of neutrality to the Russian squadron : 
a suspension of hostilities to prevail during the 
negociation ; the river Zizandra forming the line 
of demarcation between the armies, but Torres 
Vedras remaining unoccupied by either, and 
forty-eight hours notice being required pre- 
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viously to breaking the armistice.— On commu- CHAP. 
nicating the agreement to Admiral Sir Charles ^^1. 
Cotton, it was found that, by instructions from lorto 
England, he could not assent to the stipulation iu 
favour of the Russian fleet, and General Friere, 
commanding the Portugueze forces, implicitly 
obeying as a soldier, sent a confidential officer 24th Aug. 

« 

to represent his dissatisfaction at the terms, and 
to solicit their modification. The French nego- 
ciators, nevertheless, emboldened by the conces- riknchtem- 
sion of such favourable preliminaries, temporized, ^"**' 
bringing forward many additional demands, such 
as to take away two Portugueze ships of war^ 
to have French troops in exchange for the Spa- 
nish prisoners ; and pertinaciously insisting on 
an adherence to the article respecting the Rus- 
sian squadron. — This procrastination, besides 
continuing to them the advantage of retaining 
possession of the capital and of the fortresses, 
on the chance of any favourable occurrence, 
hazarded the communication of the British army 
with the transports, from which they drew their 
subsistence, and also the safety of the ships 
themselves, lying at anchor off an iron-bound 
coast, without a friendly gort; therefore, to 
bring them to a decision. Sir Hew caused it to 
be notified on the 25 th, that, unless a negocia- 
tion were immediately acceded to, on the terms 
specified in an accompanying memorandum, he 
should consider the armistice at an end on the 
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CHAP. 28th; and he, accordingly, moved the troops 
yj^^l j forward, and took possession of the pass of 
1808 Torres Vedras on the 29th. This had an im- 
Definitivc mediate effect, as early next morning, the 
««»ty, agreement, duly signed, was forwarded to the 
British head quarters, During the time thus 
lost, the reinforcement under Sir John Moore 
(Between Completed its debarkation, increasing the British 
sK^h Aug!) force to 32,000 men, yet, with a good faith cre- 
ditable to his country, Sir H. Dalrymple rati- 
App. V. fied the definitive convention on the stipulated 
ratified, basis, and permitted 24,000 men, with their 
arms, baggage and artillery, unconditionally to 
embark in transports for the ports between 
L'Orient and . Rochefort. Sir Charles Cotton, 
by a separate treaty with Admiral Sinaiven, ob- 
tained possession of the Russian squadron, to be 
detained in England during the war : the crews 
enjoying the full benefit of the convention and 
being sent to Russia. On the 2d September, 
• the forts commanding the anchorage of the 
Tagus, were delivered over to the British, and 
on the 10th the castle of Belem : on the 12th. 
carried into ^ divisiou took up its bivouac on the Campo 
effect. Santa Anna, sending a detachment to garrison 
the citadel, considered measures of necessity to 
prevent a popular tumult, as the French under 
cover of the second article of the prehminary 
agreement, and the fifth article of the conven- 
tion, which guaranteed to them. the removal of 
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all their private property, were packing up the CHAP, 
church plate melted into bars, the valuables of vJs^L/ 
the Prince Regent, the royal library, and the ift08. 
rarest articles of the Museum; they were also improper 
clandestinely embarking much valuable colonial [^e rJench. 
produce, and secretly disposing of the contents 
of the public magazines; they were even en- 
forcing payment of the revenue duties, and ap- 
propriating to their own use the money of indi- 
viduals under litigation in the Deposito-publico. 
Those injured by this infraction of the treaty 
immediately forwarded most pressing memorials 
to the British commander for his interference, 
and in consequence, a commission, presided by 
Major General Beresford, had been formed at 
Lisbon, with directions to enforce the literal 3d Sept. 
meaning of the convention, and restrain the 
robberies of the French. 

These officers acted with considerable firmness, 
and caused the restoration of many articles of 
plunder; but on the 15th, before they could 
ascertain the extent of the depredations com- 
mitted, and whilst many things embarked were 
objects of discussion, a division of the French 
were permitted to sail, and it became a subject 
of delicacy as well as of difficulty to be more 
severe with the reduced number remaining. 

On the day of the departure of the first French isih. 
corps, the Spanish troops, prisoners on board the 

VOL. I. H 
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CHAP, hulkd, were disembarked, and the liberation of 
^"* the country was announced by the display of 



1808. ^^^ Portuguese standard: in the evening th^ 

LUbon ten- towu was brilliantly illuminated, and all minor 

dered free, grievaiices being forgotten in the exultation of 

the moment, a scene of unrestrained hilarity 

prevailed throughout the night in which Portu* 

gUeze, Spaniards, and British, all seemed equally 

««d Sept. to participate. A few days afterwards presented 

Spanish an imposing and gratifying spectacle, in re-or^ 

I^Md ganizing and arming the Spaniards previously 

arnied. ^^ their r6tuming home : the day was fine, and 

numerous spectators of both sexes attended* 

The union and martial appearance of the troops 

of the three nations, with their standards and 

colours, the harangues of the officers, and the 

enthusiasm of the liberated captives, brought 

tears into the eyes of the beholders : not all, 

however, of delight — it recalled to the minds of 

many of the Portuguese, their nearest kindred^ 

formhig the army cajoled into France, who, 

overlooked in all the stipulations of the treaty, 

were left in hopeless bondage, and perhaps des* 

tined to fall by the very arms no\fr distributing'.* 

On the 18th Sir Hew Dalrymple^ in conformity 

* Many of these men perished in the retreat from Moscow, 
and a few even remained in the ranks of the French at th6 first 
capitulation of Paris. 
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with iitstruttioris from England, restored the CHAl^l 
government of the country to such members of , ^^^ 
the council 6f reg«icy appointed by the prince jg0g 
on his embarkation^ as had not openly attached Regenej 
themselves to the interests of thie French. This ^'^'^^^ 
Was effected by a proclamation, which, setting 
aside the provisional government without the 
slightest mention^ disgusted the members with 
all those who had been actively patriotic, and 
added a powerful host to th^ discontented. , In* 
deed, as the remembrance of their sufferirig$ 
under the French gradually wore oiBF the minds Dissatisfac- 
of the Portugueze, the convention which libe-* PortuguelTe. 
rated them became subject of general con- 
demnation; never was any measure more vio-^ 
lently or more generally reprobated* The gene-^" 
rals and the constituted authorities on its first 
promulgation, protested in the most solemn and 
forcible manner against the neglect of the in- 
terests of their countrymen, manifested in several 
of its stipulations ; and the indignation of the 
populace of Lisbon, at seeing their oppressors 
embark laden with the pillage of their churches, 
and carrying off in safety the fruits of their - 

rapine and extortion, could only be repressed 
by the interposition of a British force. Iw pissatisfac 
England as well as in Portugal, the con- land!" °^' 
vention was generally deprecated ; and t|ie 
dissatisfaction felt by the government led to. 
an investigation of its merits, by a court of 

H 2 
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(CHAP, general officers* which was directed to " in- 

yj!^^ quire into the conditions of the said armi- 
1808. ^^^^^ ^^^ convention, and into all the causes 

istNov. *^d circumstances, whether arising from the 

£^irirrf previous operations of the army or otherwise, 
which led to them, and into the conduct and 
proceedings of the said Lieutenant General Sir 
H. Dalrymple, and of any other officer or offi- 
cers who may have held the command of the 
troops in Portugal, and of any other person or 
persons, as far as the same were connected with 
the said armistice and convention, in order that 
the said general officers may report touching 
the matters aforesaid, for our better information, 
and also with their opinion whether any and 
what further proceedings should be had there- 
upon." Sir Hew Dalrymple and Sir Arthur 

14th Nov. Wellesley, who had been called home for that 
purpose, respectively entered into a full statement 
of their proceedings, supported by the testimony 
of various officers and official documents. The 

Its proceed- members of the court, however, differing in opi- 
nion, and there being no law for their guidance, 

«2d Dec. confined themselves to drawing up a summary 
of the operations of the army, as detailed in evi- 
dence before them, and having pointed out 



♦ The members were, Generals Sir D. Dundas, Peter Craig, 
Lord Moira, and Lord Heathfield ; Lieutenant-Generals Lord 
Pembroke, Nugent, and Nicolls. 
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many benefits derived from the convention, and CHAP, 
declared that unquestionable zeal and firmness vJ^JL/ 
throughout had been exhibited by the several 1808. 
officers in command, submitted that no further 
military proceeding was necessary on the sub- 
ject. His Majesty, not satisfied v^ith their re- 
serve, called for an express opinion — "whether 
the armistice was advisable in the relative situa- 
tion of the two armies on the 22d of August ; 
and if so, whether the terms were such as ought 
to have been agreed upon, and whether, when 
all the British forces w^re landed, it was ad- 
visable to form a convention, and, if so, whe- 
ther the terms were such as ought to have been 
agreed upon." On the first point six approved 27tiiDec^ 
and one (Lord Moira) dissented ; on the second 
questions, four approved and three (Generals 
Nicolls, Lords Pembroke and Moira) disapproved, 
kaving tlie real merits of the transaction nearly 
as doubtful as previously to its re-consideration. 
The King, therefore, abstaining from any ob- 
servations upon the other parts of the conven- 
tion, repeated his disapprobation to Sir Hew 
Dalrymple of those articles in which stipulations 
were made, directly affecting the interests of the 
Spanish or Portugueze nations. " His Majesty 
deeming it necessary that his sentiments should 
be clearly understood, as to the impropriety and 
danger of the unauthorized admission into mili- 
tary conventions, of articles of such a descrip-- 

h3 
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CHAP, tion, which, especially when incautiously framed^ 
^^^ ' may lead to the most injurious consequences.'* 
1 808. '^^^^ formal declaration most unsatisfactorily 
closed the judicial proceedings on the conven-. 
tion ; but, from the evidence detailed on the in* 
quiry, and the experience of subsequent cam- 
paigns, it may be inferred, that after the favour- 
able opportunity for crushing the French force 
which presented itself by instantaneously and 
vigorously following up the brilliant success at 
Vimiera was neglected, the interests of the Pe- 
ninsula were consulted by entering on a treaty 
for the liberation of Portugal, and that the con- 
vention of Cintra would have been highly ad- 
vantageous to the patriots' cause, had such con- 
ditions been imposed by the victors, as their 
advantageous situation rendered equitable, and 
would, without doubt, have commanded. It is 
not, however, attempted to be denied, but that, 
by a different line of proceeding, the French 
army might have been forced to surrender at 
discretion ; its generals and its eagles might 
have been sent trophies to England, and Lisbon 
might have been unconditionally liberated : still, 
Almeida, Elvas, and St. Julien would long have 
resisted ; the fleet would long have been inter- 
dicted the entry of the Tagus, and the army 
long retarded in its organization and equipment; 
which surely would have been to sacrifice time 
for brilliancy of victory, and solid advantages 
for splendour of triumph. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Exertions qfthe Spaniards indkidualfy — in^Ment State of their 
Armies — Central Junta installed — its want of Energy and 
/luthority — Re-inforcements to the French announced — arrange- 
ments of the Spaniards to oppose them — a British Force marches 
from Portugal^ and a Corps lands in Galida to their assistance 
— Military Force of France and England — Buonaparte enters 
Spain in person — Succesme Destruction of the Spanish Armies 
at Zornosa, Burgos y Tudela and Somo Sierrm — The British 
Commander reaches Salamanca — his Difficulties and Embarass'* 
ments — Buonaparte gains possession of Madrid — his subsequent 
Conduct. 

To revert to the affairs of Spain. — The enthu- CHAP, 
siastic movements of the people were not at- .^y* 
tended with those great results which had been isos. 
so confidently anticipated. Innumerable volun- 
teers continued everywhere to enrol themselves, 
afid each province completed a considerable 
army ; but as the ditferent Juntas appointed the 
officers, and tenaciously retained the command 
of their respective levies, no general system was 
followed ; and the interests of a gallant and 
zealous people were sacrificed to petty jealousies, 
and the incompetency of local governors. The 
exertions of the commonality merited a better 
fate, as the most moderate calculation will show 
that in the short space of four months, 170,000 
combatants marched against the enemy ; and 

h4 
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CHAP, when the number of recruits spread over the 
s^J^\l^ different provinces is taken into the account, it 
1808. ^^'^'^ ^^ found that upwards of 200,000 indivi- 
duals in that period voluntarily enrolled them- 
selves, a force amply sufficient to have secured 
the independence of Spain, had it been rendered 
effective by proper equipments and organization. 
Inefficient So different, however, was the case, that at no 
Spanish ar- pcriod wcrc morc than 50,000 men fully clothed 
and equipped, and when formed into armies they 
wanted every component part ; having neither 
generals nor staff of experience, neither commis- 
sariat nor stores, surgeons nor medicines; being 
a mere body of infantry, with a disproportion- 
ately small artillery, and few cavalry ; or rather/ 
a collection of individuals urged forward by the 
best and most patriotic motives, but utterly in- 
capable of acting together as a machine. 
Causes This iU-orgauizcd condition of the Spanish 

forces, arose chiefly from the nation being neces- 
sitated to make a prodigious effort at a time 
when her military establishments were, from long- 
continued neglect, and the previous subtle policy 
of France, reduced to the lowest state of degra- 
dation and nullity ; affording no foundation on 
which to rear her overstrained exertions. It 

4 

also partly arose from the too great ardour and 
precipitancy of the Spaniards themselves. At 
the commencement of the war, the different 
provincial levies, when only half-clothed and 



thereof. 
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.disciplined, were hurried forward by their re- CHAP, 
spective generals, apprehensive of arriving too s^^ 
late to participate in the honour of expelling the jgog. 
enemy ; and on approaching the scene of action, 
each finding himself unequal singly to commence 
the struggle, and objecting to combine for that 
purpose with a superior of another province, the 
whole became paralysed. The officers, too con- 
fident and and too uninstructed to appreciate the 
advantage of withdrawing and perfecting the 
drill and discipline of their men, permitted this 
invaluable opportunity for improvement to es- 
cape ; and the different corps remained in per- 
fect inaction for two months, exposed to the 
cold and rain on the summit of the mountains 
bordering on Aragonand Biscay, to which, from 
their deficiency in cavalry, they were obliged to 
ascend for security. As no money could be ob- 
tained to purchase supplies, nor any authority 
existed to enforce requisitions, neither magazines 
nor hospitals could be formed ; and the young 
troops were fast wearing down with hunger and 
disease, and their constancy and their ardour 
undergoing a severe trial, previously to the hour 
of exertion. Thus passed away the end of Au- 
gust and the whole of September, at the expira- 
tion of which the Supreme Government was in- 

. , , Supreme 

stalled, and assumed the chief direction of affairs. Govern- 

, /» 1 Tx '111 11 ment in- 

The choice of the Deputies had been made by stalled, 
the several Juntas from various motives : some 
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CHAP, were nominated to remove a domineering cha^ 
^J[X^ racter; others as likely to be swayed in their 
1808. op^^io^s ^y ^^^^^ constituents, and a few from 
itsoompo. conscientious motives. The majority, however, 
"^""^ were men of approved integrity, highly di^tin- 
gui3hed for talents and patriotism, and as they 
chose for their President the old Count Florida 
Blanca, who on account of his rigid and un- 
bending principles had been an exile from 
the Court, since the ascendancy of Godoy, 
much was expected from the wisdom of their 
measures, as well as from the influence of their 
controlling authority. Their first proceeding^, 
however, damped the general hope, as they re-. 
vived various restrictions on the press, and re- 
stored much of its power to the inquisition. 
Their President, grown timid in retirement, had 
lost that energy which gained celebrity to his 
former administration, and age had rendered him 
averse to change.* Under his cautious and 
feeble sway, subordination was never enforced. 
On every resolve there were so many formalities 

* It has been asserted that Count Florida Blanca, previously 
to quitting his estate, in Valencia, left a written declaration, 
exculpatory of his conduct in accepting the office of a Deputy 
to the Central Junta, as being a matter of state necessity con- 
trary to his inclinations, and that he was not personally op- 
posed to Joseph's Government. The anxieties attending the 
duties of President proved too much for the Count, and he sank 
uqder them in less than four months from entering on the office.: 
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attended to, and so many opinion^ expressed, CHAP, 
that days were consumed in useless cereoiony, v^^^ 
or frivolous debate,* and it soon became evident XSOS^ 
that an assembly of thirty-four persons was ra- 
ther a deliberative than an executive power^. and 
that the Supreme Junta inherited all the defects 
of the provincial assemblies, without their local 
influence. Its authority being undefined, m^ 
its supremacy viewed with jealousy by the 
other Juntas, which continued to govern their 
several provinces, its rule was altogether too 
feeble for the crisis. Nor would it have been 
an easy matter to have established a government 
equal to the task of uniting and directing the Peculiarity 

m /* ^ I . . ^ of the Spa- 

efforts or the country to a speedy termmation of nisUcharac- 

the contest, as the very feelings and peculiarities 

of the people, which led them to brave the power 

of France, were almost an insuperable bar to 

their readily overcoming it Every Spaniard, 

even the most enlightened, from a top exalted 

opinion of his own importance individually, and 

of the pre-eminent valour of his countrymen, 

regards all foreigners, p^rtipularly his enemies, 

with utter contempt. Thjs self-sufficiency is 

aggravated by a blind confidence of success, 

arising from an habitual exaggeration in writing 

* Jovellanos, on their first meeting, was so struck with the 
incongruous appearance and manners of the members, that he 
exclaimed, " surely such an assembly of government has never 
been seen since the days of the thirty tyrants, at Athens.'' 
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CHAP, and speaking on the national interests, in which 
,^^V^ they all indulge. Inflated narrations bear with 
1808. ^^^^ t^^ simplicity of truth ; and by an incre- 
dible facility of belief that pervades all classes, 
their hyperboles deceive each other, and even 
themselves. As they never, therefore, justly ap- 
preciate the danger which threatens them, all ap- 
peal to their apprehensions is vain ; and they are 
equally intractable to advice or persuasion. The 
Central Government, instead of repressing the 
general presumption, and attempting to shake 
the fallacious confidence of the people, rather 
encouraged both, itself participating in the 
weakness of individuals, and by exaggerated 
statements of its force and means, deceiving its 
own commanders and its allies : to so great an 
extent was this carried, that at the moment they 
were receiving the most appalling accounts of 
the inefficiency of the different corps, from actual 
«6th Oct. penury and want, they proclaimed their inten- 
tion of augmenting the army to half a million of 
infantry, and 50,000 cavalry, and boasted of 
having the means of providing for their support; 
thus, partly from inexperience, partly from na- 
tional prejudices, disappointing every hope that 
had been formed from their rule. 
The peculiar circumstances of the country, even 
powelhithe niore than the failings or follies of the members, 
minu' prevented the authority of the Supreme Junta 
from being beneficial. The proceeding admitted 
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by all to be most required in their military ar- CHAP. 
rangements, was to obtain unity of action by ^J^ ^ 
the appointment of a Commander in Chief with jgOS. 
extensive powers; but to effect this, it was 
necessary to have the concurrence of the several 
local governments, they alone having the means 
of paying and equipping the troops ; as the con- 
siderable sums, and the immense quantity of 
arms, ammunition and stores supplied by Eng- 
land, in the first instance, having been given 
expressly for the use of particular provinces, 
they considered them their property, as also the 
produce of the taxes, which, since the proclama- 
tion of independence, had been .paid into the 
provincial treasuries. The petty interests of the 
local governments were found too discordant to 
be united by the influence of the Supreme Junta ' 
in favour of an individual, and the armies, even 
after their installation, continued to be regarded 
more as distinct provincial corps than as national 
forces. Under these circumstances, being un- 
able to annul the improper appointments of offi- 
cers made by the local governments, they en- 
deavoured to palliate the evil of a variety of in- 
competent chiefs, by placing those of neighbour- 
ing provinces under the orders of the senior in 
rank, and appointing a military council at Madrid 
to direct their operations, and be the medium of 
communication between the several corps. This 
arrangement, without producing a single amend- 
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.CHAP« ment of organization or discipline, added to the 
'^' general confidence, and the new levies thus 



1808. j^^^Wed together, being styled, and probably 
Ovcr^onfi. bclicved to be, powerful armies, were, with a 
d^wof the degree of temerity scarcely to be credited, pushed 
into contact with the French forces behind the 
£bro, without mutual support, or the slightest 
common object in their movements, beyond a 
vague idea which each commander possessed^ 
of encompassing and making prisoners an 
enemy whose very outposts he was unable 
to drive back. Nor did these elevated hopeil 
Reinforce- abate, on ascertaining by a dispatch, inter- 
French an- cepted early in October, from the Governor of 

nounced 

Bayonne, (naming the different battalions, their 
numbers, and the days appointed for their pad^ 
sage through his garrison,) that 72,000 addi- 
tional enemies would cross the Pyrenees before 
the middle of November; it rather tended to 
Counter-ar- ^^gc forward the different generals, who, in-^ 
rrTe^s^ stead of falling back and concentrating theh* 
mards. scvcral armics, spread farther apart, and formed 
a still greater arc, the more surely to encircle the 
superior numbers about to be opposed to them. — ' 
The levies of Galicia, Asturias, Las Montanas,&c. 
amounting to 40,000 men, under General Blakcy 
commanding in the north, advanced, subsequently 
to this knowledge, in front of Bilboa, and formed 
a separate army on the extreme left. Those of 
Andalusia, Castile, &c. 45,000 men, unde)* Ge*» 
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neral Castanos, crossed the Ebro near Tudela, CH^B. 
add occupied a position in the centre, three days ^ ^1^ 
march distant from Blake's ; whilst 20,000 Ara^ % g^o 
gonese under Palafox, yet lower down the river, 
closed the right In second line, covering 
Madrid^ but far too distant to support the ad^ 
vance, were other separated bodies of troops 
amounting to more than 30,000 men, denomi^^ 
nated the armies of reserve and of Estremadura. 
The whole force of Catalonia, 1 8,000 or 20,000 
men,* was occupied to blockade Figuersis and 
Barcelona; and the veterans from the Baltic 
were left in the rear at Santander, till the arri- 
val of the Marquis de la Romana, who had gone 
round by London, to consult with the British ca- 
binet. Such were the dispositions made to op+ 
pose the first great effort of the gathering storm; 

To aid and give consistency to these patriotic Bririsharmj 
though ill-regulated exertions of the Spaniards^ tht\r^^'' 
the British government, immediately on the 
liberation of Portugal, directed a force to assem- 
ble at Valladolid, to be composed of 20,000 
men from the army at Lisbon, and of 13,000 
men from England. The public voice obtained 
the chief command for Lieutenant General Sir sir j. Moore 
John Moore^K. B. an officer of the highest re^ Zmand- 

♦ These several numbers are given from the returns of the 
armies : the effective soldiers were probably not much more 
th&n half the amount. 
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CHAP, putation for gallantry and conduct in charge of 
,^J^^ a division, and for unremitting attention to the 
1808. ^^"''> discipline and comfort of the soldier. — 
hisiustruc- His instructions were, as commander of an 
^ auxiliary force, to use his utmost exertions to 
assist the Spanish armies in subduing and ex- 
pelling the French from the Peninsula. He was 
however tied down to obey the Spanish com- 
mander in chief on all points, and only to com- 
municate with the Spanish government through 
Mr. Frere, appointed minister at Madrid, to 
whose requisitions or representations he was 
enjoined upon all occasions to pay the utmost 
deference and attention. His command was 
made distinct and separate from that of Por- 
tugal, where 10,000 troops remained under Sir 
Harry Burrard, his senior officer; but he was 
directed to maintain a communication, and act 
in concert with Sir Harry, as might be best for 
his Majesty's service. 

The corps from England, under Lieutenant 
General Sir David Baird, K. B. sailed from Fal- 
mouth early in October; but the force from 
Lisbon was not prepared to move till the end 
of that month. The infantry marched on Sala- 
manca direct through Portugal; but, from an 
erroneous impression, that those roads were not 
practicable for artillery, that arm,with the cavalry 
and a guard of 3000 infantry, were sent .round 
by Badajos and the Escurial, — an arrangement 
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which added 150 miles to their march, and CHAP, 
created a third division of force, considerably v^J3^ 
retarding the period when the army might take jggg^ 
part in the impending struggle, which it was 
expected would be so nearly balanced, as mate- 
rially to depend on the timely arrival of the 
British. Indeed so little was the possibility of Mistaken 

. , « . notions on 

any serious reverse contemplated, that every de- both sides 
fensive precaution was overlooked; not a single Ihe^ont^t. 
town or post was retrenched ; not a d6p6t formed, 
not a road destroyed, nor bridge mined; every 
thought was directed to the speedy annihilation 
of the enemy, and the d ictates of experience and 
prudence were alike disregarded in the general 
delusion. - - ... 

The character of the war was equally mis- 
taken by the hostile party : in the same degree 
that the friends of the Spaniards overrated the 
importance of their military exertions, did the 
intruders undervalue the national spirit which 
dictated them. 

France, previously to entering on this contest. Military 
was rapidly attaining military supremacy over France and 
the continent. At a very early stage of the re- "^*** * 
volution, when her territory was invaded by a 
coalition of the surrounding states, the National 
Convention boldly decreed that every unmarried 
citizen above sixteen vears of age was bv. 
birth a soldier, and liable to be called forward 
in defence of his country; the enthusiasm and 

VOL. I. 1 
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CHAP, danger of the moment produced a cheerful 
s^^^Lj compliance: — the ranks of their armies were 
1808 iiiLcessantly replenished with volunteers, and 
the invaders expelled : — succeeding govem- 
mentSy acting on this decree, reduced personal 
service into a compulsory system: the whole 
population was regularly classed, and, on the 
demand of the executive, ballotted for soldiers: 
neither high birth nor distinguished talent were 
permitted to excuse service in person or by sub- 
stitute, and the power of recruiting became 
commensurate with the extent of the male po- 
pulation. At this time almost every man of 
a middle age in France had served as a soldier^ 
and every youth felt that he was destined to do 
the same : the education, the habits and institu- 
tions of the country had all been remodelled 
to fit the rising generation for military know<- 
ledge and military obedience, and the conscrip- 
tion, acting on forty millions of people so 
trained, had grown into the most powerful en- 
gine of conquest mentioned in the aonats of 
nations. Her disposable native force exceeded 
520,000 infantry, 80,000 cavalry, and 50^000 ar- 
tillery, independent of 470,000 national guards 
and gendarmerie, for internal defence. Her 
disposable auxiliary force amounted to 366,000: 
indeed every adjoining state permitted to retain 
a nominal independence, served as her vassals; 
and those beyond the Rhine moulded into^ a 
military confederation, were equally subservient 
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to her rising greatness. The power of Austria CHAt^. 
h»d been severely shaken : that of Prussia broken yj^^ 
and enchained : Russia was in strict friendship. i%q%^ 
England scarcely entered into the calculation of 
continental preponderance: with no other sys- 
tem of recruiting her regular forces than that 
of voluntary enlistment, at a time when manual 
labour could command a high reward in agi*i- 
eulture^ commerce, and the various pursuits of 
civil life; she also laboured under a most de- 
fective and heterogeneous military establish- 
ment) composed of miiitia, supplementary mi- 
litia, local militia, fencibles, garrison battalions, 
volunteers^ and other troops not available for 
general service, many Of them being equally well 
paid with her regular army, and all opposed to 
its growth. With a force exceeding half a 
million of men under arms, her regular infantiy 
scarcely numbered 1 30,000. These spread over 
the whole globe in numberless garrisons and 
colonies, left but an insignificant handful for 
offensive operations : nevertheless, from the com- 
mencement of the revolutionary war, on each 
succeeding codlition against France, instead of 
making one jioworful effort to assist her allies, 
she had parcelled out her forces into small 
corps to act in distant quarters for distinct ob- 
jects. Her ekertions had been consequently 
everywhere feeble, and whatever the talents of 
her commanders, or the conduct of her troops, 
they had been oblige;d, after a first succes^ to 

i2 
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CHAP, quit the continent ; which, invariably repeated 
vj^lj on each succeeding debarkation, had lowered 
1808 ^^^ reputation of her arms, and was fast de-. 
priving her of all military consideration. Buo- 
naparte, apparently thus irresistibly powerful, 
despised what he considered merely a popular 
commotion; but irritated at the loss and disr 
grace of his armies, and at the success of the. 
English, he prepared to make a grand effort .to. 
reinstate Joseph. Having taken 80,000 troopS' 
of the Confederation of the Rhine into his pay> 
called out a levy of 160,000 conscripts, and ob- 
tained, in a personal interview with the Emperor 
of Russia at Erfurt, the promise of strict neu- 
trality in the event of the interference of 
Austria, he put columns in movement towards 
the Pyrenees from every quarter of his empire; 
and on the 25th October, in the plenitude '• of 
his power, thus arrogantly notified his intentions 
to the assembled councils of the state.— 

" A part of my army marches against those 
formed or disembarked in Spain. — It is a parti-* 
cular favour of that Providence, which has 
always watched over our arms, that passion has 
so blinded the English, as to induce them to 
renounce the protection of the sea, and at length, 
present their armies on the continent. I set out 
in a few days to put myself at the head of my. 
forces, and, with God's assistance, to crown the 
King of Spain in Madrid, and plant my eagle& 
on the towers of Lisbon." . . 
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In fact, on the 30th, he quitted Paris for that CHAt. 
purpose, not doubting, by the destruction of the v^p,^^ 
British, and by a most rapid termination of the igog. 
vwar, to add to his personal fame, and retrieve 
the honour of his arms. 

Previously however to his departure, in order i2ih oct. 
to give a colour of moderation to hiis politics, Proposaito 
and to sow the seeds of distrust between Eng* genwlf* ^ 
land and Spain, in furtherance of his military ^^^' 
operations, he, conjointly with his friend, the 
Emperor of Russia, addressed a letter to the 
King of Great Britain, proposing to nego- 
ciate a peace, which should include the allies 
on both sides. George III. paying just atten- 
tion to his own dignity and customary forms, 
caused an answer to be returned by his Secre- 
tary of State (Mr. Canning), requiring, as a pre- 
liminary to negociation, that the government of 
Spain should be acknowledged a party: this 
drew forth a reply, that King Joseph Napoleon 
alone would be permitted to send a negociator, 
the friends of England in that country being 
regarded by the two Emperors as insurgents. 
This insulting declaration brought the negocia- 
tion to a close; and a statement of the discus- 
sion being submitted to the world drawn up 
with that candour and openness which so inva- 
riably distinguished the English state papers 
during this period of political tergiversation and 
fraud, made her good faith evident, and had tb© 

1 3 
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CHAP* eflfcct of more firmly uniting rather than shaking 
the bond of friendship between the two nation^. 



1808. ^^ artful proceeding to which Napoleon had 
recourse, to render the new enterprise popular 
with the troops, was attended with more suc- 
cess : whilst traversing their native country from 
Germany to Spain, they were everywhere re- 
ceived $s triumphant conquofors, and by order 
. of the government feasted at the public ex- 
pense in every considerable town on their 
march : arches of triumph, public fttes, congra- 
tulatory addresses, and speeches prepared ibr the 
occasion by each municipality, in praise of their 
former deeds, and of those they were about to 
achieve, were incessantly repeated till they were 
persuaded into a belief that they had but to 
show themselves to effect the conquest of the 
Peninsula. 
Campaign The Campaign opened when the first division 
only had crossed the Pyrenees, in consequence 
Action at of ^ movcmcut made by General Blake beyond 
Zomosa. Zomosa with the intention of penetrating to the 
rear of Vitoria. Marshal Lefebvre attacked 
his centre briskly on the morning of the 3 1st 
October, and after some resistance drove it 
through Bilboa: the Spanish divisions on the 
flunks being too far distant to lend support to 
those engaged, took no part in the combat, but 
spaniin separately retired. The French actively followed 
dUp^rs^* ^ up their victory, and in a succession of slight 
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encounters at Guenas, Valnaaseda, and Espinosa, G HAP. 
rendered the d^route so complete, that on the ^Jv^ 
14th November, when the Marquis de la Ro- jgog. 
mana traversed the district of Las Montanas 
to assume the command, he met with nothing 
but a half-starved rabble, trusting to individual 
exertion for safety and support, and without 
even the semblairce of a rear-guard to check 
their pursuers. — On reaching the almost inac- 
cessible vallies near Renedo, where a supply 
of food could be obtained, the Marquis halted 
the fugitive mass for some days, and so far re- 
organized it, as to form a body of between 15 
and 20,000 men, which he led through the moun- 
tains of Asturias, by the pass of Potes, to the 
plentiful country round Leon, being an eligible 
situation to re-establish the discipline of the 
troops, and from whence to co-operate with the 
British. 

In these actions, the troops from the Baltic 
alone displayed firmness of conduct: injudici- 
ously brought into action after the first discom- 
fiture, at different periods and by single bat- 
talions, they bore the brunt of each affair, and a 
large proportion of those veterans were sacrificed. 
The new levies generally dispersed without 
waiting for the shock, and those who suffered 
bore a very small proportion to the number 
that escaped. The disorganization, however, 
was jnost complete; and without magazines, 

14 
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CHAP, clothing, or money to refit the army, little could 
y^!^ be hoped from its co-operation for many months. 
1808. Early in November the French reinforce- 
Buonaparte mcnts, to the nuoiber of 100,000 men, had 
splb! poured into Spain. Napoleon in person, with 
12,000 of his guard, reached Vitoria on the 8tb, 
and immediately pushed forward a corps under 
Marshal Soult, to dislodge the Estramaduran 
Army from his front. The young Count de 
Belvidere, who commanded the Spaniards, about 
] 3,000 men, though aware of the superior num- 
bers approaching, awaited the attack in an open 
reroute of position at Gamonal; his forces, composed of 
iiiards at young Icvics, dispersed on the first charge, aban- 
loth Nov. doning colours, artillery, baggage, and stores of 
every kind : the fugitives, without any appear- 
ance of formation, poured into the town of Bur- 
gos, which the French entered p61e-mfele with 
them, and some resistance being attempted* in 
the houses, the city, in consequence, suffered all 
the pillage and devastation attendant on being 
taken by assault. The Spaniards, in this affair, 
did not lose more than 2000 in killed and pri- 
soners, nearly half the number being of the corps 
formed of students from the universities, whose 
spirit inducing them to stand the shock, they 
were almost totally destroyed. The rout, how- 
ever, was so complete, that small parties of 
French cavalry patrolled immediately afterwards 
to Palencia and Valladolid without being op- 
posed. 
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Napoleon advanced his head-quarters to Bur- CHAP, 
gos the day after the action, where he remained sJT^ 
till the 22d ; and whilst apparently occupied j goS; 
with issuing decrees for the confiscation of 
>vool and English merchandise, he caused the 
right of his army to spread over Leon, Castile 
and the Asturias, and with his left prepared the 
destruction of the Spanish armies on the Ebro. 
Marshal Lasne's corps d'arm^e of 25,000 men, Destruction 
was ordered to attack them in front from Lodosa, ^im of An- 
whilst the corps of Ney and Victor should ma- Aragtn*"** 
noeuvre on Soria and Agreda in their rear. 
General Castaiios, on the approach of Lasnes, 
abandoned Calahorra on the 22d November, and 
fell back on Tudela, where, overruled by the 
opinion of a civil commissioner, he was induced 
to offer battle on the following morning, on a jsd Not. 
range of easy heights of more than four miles 
front. The Aragonese forces which joined by 
forced marches a few hours before the action 
commenced, were placed on the right ; those of 
Valencia and New Castile in the centre, and 
those of Andalusia on the left: the artillerv, 
consisting of forty pieces, was spread along the 
whole line. 

The opportunity which offered for destroying 
the Spanish army being too favourable to be 
played with, the attack commenced as the 
heads of the columns arrived on the ground, and 
the centre of the position being in a moment 
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CHAP, forced by a division of French infantry, the ca- 
yj^l ^j valry penetrated through the opening, and,- 
1 808 wheeUng up to their left, envelloped tlie right 
wing of the S[^niards. As soon as this manoeuTre 
was accomplished, the Spanish left was attacked 
in front : a body of men occupying the town of 
Cascante, as an advanced post, offered some re- 
sistance; but, being quickly driven back, the 
line dispersed, and the whole army took to flight, 
abandoning their guns,^ waggons and baggage. 
The fugitives of the right threw themselves into 
Zaragossa, there to prove, by one of the best 
defences on record, that want of discipline and 
experience, not want of courage, had led to tlidr 
discomfiture : those of the left, less fortunate in 
a place of refuge, hurried through Agreda, where 
luckily the corps of Marshal Ney did not arriv^e 
till the 25th, and was too late to intercept theii 
flight : they were, however, closely pursued into 
Valencia, till not even the appearance of an ot- 
ganiaed.body was preserved, so tliat a single 
day's action brought the annies of the right and 
centre into a similar, or worse state, tlian those 
of the left. 

Only a corps of reserve, about 18,000 men, 

now remained in the field — it was entrenched 

with great labour in a strong pass, where the 

' Passage of great road crosses the Somosierra, and fifteen 

the Somo- • a» i . i i j _^ 

sierra. picccs oi cauuon wcrc axivantageouslv placed oil 

the highest part of the ridge to flank the a^caftt; 

30th Nov. nevertheless the road was forced by the Polish 
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Lancers almost as sqod a$ thj^ atteqk begaio^, a»^ CHAP. 
the defenders fled to th^ ba^iksi of the T^g^s, , f^* 
At Talavera they rallied, and mad^ an effort to jg^g 
return to the defence of the capital ; but on. 
their approach were, a second tin^, dispersed by 
a few cavalry. Shortly afterwards, to shift from 
thei?[)selves the odium of their alight resistance 
and double flight, they accused their chief„ St* 
Juan, of treason, sacrificed him without a trial, 
^nd suspended his body from a tree, in terrorem 
tp other commanders. 

Buonaparte lost not a moment to profit by the 
state of surprize and distrust into which this 
rapid succession of disasters threw the Spaniards.: 
detaching Marshal Moncey to blockade Zara- French ad- 
gossa, and leaving a corps under Marshal Soult Madrid! 
on. the borders of I^on, to observe Galicia, be 
rapidly advanced in person, with 50,000 men,, to 
complete his triumphs by the reduction of Ma- 
drid, and on the 2d of December his troops 
bivouacked within sight of its walls. 

The British had not, as y^t, inteifered with operations 
his operations. The equipment of the corps at ush^^ ^"' 
Lisbon occupied so much time, that, before it 
moved, the French reinforcements were crossing 
the frontier, and the left wing under Sir David 
Baird, besides having been delayed a week in 
its debarkation, for want of orders to the local 
government to receive the troops, found such 
difficulty in obtaining supplies at Corunna, that 
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CHAP, the last division did not march from thence till 
, ^y^ the 13th November, long after the enemy had 
1808. decided the fate of the campaign. Both corps 
advanced ahnost destitute of money, trusting to 
the weak rule and slender resources of the Su- 
preme Junta to establish magazines, and provide 
means of transport for them, in addition to 
their own forces: their movements, more par- 
ticularly those of the corps traversing Galicia, 
were, in consequence, incessantly retarded and 
embarrassed for want of supplies. Sir John 
wMhM si" M^^^^ reached Salamanca, with the infantiy 
i^auncA, from Portugal, on the 1 3th November, and the 
14th Nov. next day was made acquainted with the dis- 
persion of the Estramaduran army, and of the 
entry of the French into Valladolid, on which 
he notified to the Provincial Junta, his decision 
to fall back on Ctudad Rodrigo; but ascertaining 
immediately afterwards, by a reconnoissance, 
that the enemy's advanced corps had with- 
drawn from his front, he fixed his head-quarters 
in the town, and made it the point of union of 
his difficui- his forces. All Sir John Moore's arrangements 
barrass- haviug bccu formcd on a belief tliat the Spa- 
nish armies would prove a shield and protection 
to the assembly of his forces, the defeat of 
Blake, which he only learnt on the 18th No- 
vember, deranged his plans, and rendered the 
junction of his separated divisions very preca- 
rious. From that moment, he lost all hope of 



ments. 
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being useful ; but placed as a centre between c H A P; 
the wings of his army, neither of which he ,^j^ 
could approach without hazarding the other, he igoSJ 
remained unwillingly, at Salamanca, an inactive 
expectant of the course of events, with the 
vexation of knowing that the disjointed state of 
his forces might have been avoided, by a due 
examination of the roads through Portugal, as, 
on the march, they were found practicable for 
both cavahy and artillery. Under these cir- ' 

cumstances, every thing tended to irritate and 
perplex the British commander. 

The extreme incorrectness of common rumour 
perverting every thing to the national advan- 
tage, and the slow communication of intelli- 
gence, which had left him so much longer than 
need have been, in ignorance of transactions 
affecting the safety of his army, seemed like 
disingenuous concealment; whilst the boasting 
and hyperbolic language of the government had 
the appearance of studied deceit. He now, by 
degrees, obtained a jxist notion of the Spanish 
armies, and discovered that they were composed 
of recruits, officered by men equally inexpe- 
rienced with themselves ; that the government 
without a revenue, had not the means of regularly 
equipping or feeding their forces, and that, con- 
sequently, his army was the principal, rather 
than an auxiliary corps. 

The want of a Commander in Chief, and of a 
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CHAP, settled plan of operations^ added to his embar^ 
y^J^^^ rassments on this point ; but justified by his in- 
1808 structioQs in considering himself merely an 
auxiliary^ and cherishing no hope of success^ he 
declined to hazard his reputation by accepting 
the chief command,* or even by proposing any 
general military arrangement. The sanguine 
expectations of those, to >vhose opinions he was 
instructed to pay attention, was another source 
«7th Nov. of perplexity, as at the very moment (27th No- 
vember) of submitting the question to the Bri-» 
tish envoy, whether his army should remain to 
be attacked, or retire from the country, he re- 
ceived from him and the Junta the most press- 
ing entreaties to advance for the protection of 
the capital, or to unite with the Spanish armies 
in the centre of the kingdom, with assurances 
that a retreat on Portugal would sink the hearts 
of the whole population: hb mind being im-^ 
pressed with a strong feeling of distrast of the 
Spanish rulers, utter contempt of their officers, 
and a far too exalted opinion of the French mi-» 
litary, these communications were regarded by 
him as the ravings of presumptuous ignorance^ 
or the suggestions of wily treason. Like Na- 
poleon, he altogether undervalued the national 

• ** The Spaniards offered the supreme command of their 
armies to Sir John Moore : Mr. Stuart was present when this 
offer was made by M. Caro to the British general, and was 
declined." — Extracted from a despatch frotn Mr, Camdng to 
Marquis Welksley, dated \2th Aug. ISOp. 
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Spirit of the inhabitants, and considering the CHAP. 
contest as solely dependant on the regular forces, y^lV^ 
was struck with just apprehension at the dispa- jgQg 
rity of the numbers, and despairing of making 
any effectual resistance, either in the defiles of 
Galicia or in the mountains of Portugal, li- 
mited his hopes to safely re-embarking his army. 
Therefore, on becoming acquainted, on the 28th 
Novemberj with the defeat and dispersion of 
Castanos' and Palafox's forces at Tudela^ as the decides to 
corps under Sir David Baird had not passed As- Lbb^n."^ 
torga, (having, through false intelligence of the 
enemy being in force at Rio Seco and Ampudia, 
lost several days, by a retrograde march to Lugo) 
he sent orders to that officer to retire on Co- gsth not. 
runna and embark for the Tagus : at the same 
time he prepared his own force, to fall back on 
Lisbon, the moment that the junction of his 
cavalry and artillery should be assured, and sent 
to England, demanding transports for their re* 
ception. 

On the other hand, the disasters fallen on the Exenionsof 
Spanish armies had only stimulated the Bntish ministry. 
government to greater exertions : four thousand 
cavalry and horse artillery had been embarked 
in the course of November to reinforce the 
army, and five thousand infantry were put under 
the orders of Major General Sherbrook to fol- 
low : on the requisition for transports just men- 
tioned, the former were reluctantly disembarked. 
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and the sailing of the latter countermanded. A 
brigade, had also been ordered from Lisbon, and 
1 808 strenuous endeavours were making to organize 
a Portugueze anny, and admit of the remainder 
of the British moving to the scene of operations. 
Exertions in The populatiou of Portugal exceeds two mil- 
^ "^ lions eight hundred thousand, and every male 
under sixty years of age is, by the constitution 
of the country, regimented under the command 
of a Capitao Mor (Lieutenant Colonel), named by 
the sovereign, usually the chief landed proprietor 
in the district, and is periodically drilled to the 
use of arms, expressly for the defence of the 
town or village he inhabits. In time of war, by 
a stretch of arbitrary power, he is subjected, at 
the selection of the Capitao Mor, to be sent 
under an escort to join any particular corps, 
from which the military code itetrains him from 
deserting under the penalty of death. No diffi- 
culty, therefore, was found in raising men: 
but in the impoverished state of the country, 
funds were wanting to equip and pay beyond a 
very limited number. The British Cabinet, vir 
gilantly active to strengthen their military 
means, on becoming acquainted with this state 
MdNor. of things, empowered Mr. Villiers, their mi- 
nister, to make advances for the equipment and 
subsistence of ten thousand Portugueze troops, 
promising to increase their donation as greater 
numbers should be organized and officered. It 
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is worthy of observation, as showing the feeling C HAP. 
of the moment, and how much the martial cha- \^^^ 
racter df a people is subject to be affected by the igos. 
greater or less energy of its government, that 
the policy of this subsidiary measure was gene- 
rally doubted ; it being gravely argued, that a 
Portugueze could never be brought to face a 
Frenchman : even the British war minister, 
although he had embarked 52,000 men in sup- 
port of the cause, sought an opinion, and was 
answered in the negative, whether they might ^^'^ Nor. 
hope, in conjunction with the Portugueze forces, 
to defend Portugal, should the campaign prove 
disastrous in Spain. 

Sir John Moore's decision to retire from Sala- 
manca was viewed by the Spaniards as a pre- 
mature abandonment of their cause ; and Mr. 
Frere, the British minister to the Junta, led 
away by the inflated language of those around 
him, and persuaded that the appearance of the 
British would change the face of affairs, out- 
stepped the bounds of his situation, and used 
language almost amounting to command, to in- 
duce him to change his determination and ad- 
vance towards the capitar.- the British cabinet 
also expressed itself very averse to a retrograde 
movement; public opinion was decidedly against 
it; and murmuring pervaded all ranks of the 
army : a proper confidence, however, in his mi- 

VOL. I. K 
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CHAP, litary judgment for a time supported him in his 
^^^\lj resolution against the general wish. 
1808 ^^^ attention was now fixed on Madrid as a 
Opinions last hopc ; and though the Junta had early 
jSSrid?* withdrawn for safety from Aranjuez to Badajos, 
ittDcc a long and determined resistance was expected,, 
the extent of preparation for defence by the 
populace being diligently proclaimed by the 
friends of the cause. These, in the language of 
enthusiasm, confidently predicted that the exer- 
tions of the citizens would surpass those of the 
Aragonese ; not sufficiently considering the dif- 
ferent feeling which actuates an inhabitant of 
the chief town of a province, and the inhabitant 
of the capital of an empire. The former, indi- 
vidually known, has personal importance to pre- 
serve, and local interests to cherish and main- 
tain ; whilst the latter, undistinguished in the 
multitude, considers himself merely a citizen of 
the state, and feels that neither his character nor 
liis personal fame are more compromised by the 
conduct of the capital than those of all his fel- 
low subjects; besides, half the population of 
Madrid is composed of the wealthy and idle, or 
their dependants, and such are little able to 
stand fatigue, or tranquilly to face danger. 
These reflections seem, however, not to have 
escaped the government, as, besides 6000 troops 
of the line, they introduced 10 or 15,000 pea- 
sants from the neighbouring villages; so tliat 
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the embodied citizens amounted to little more CHAP, 
than a moiety of the 50,000 armed men, collected yj^lj 
within the walls. From the moment that the j ggg 
approach of the enemy became known, the po- 
pulace worked with extreme ardour in blocking 
up the streets, cutting ditches, and raising tem- 
porary defences ; but, indignant that their chiefs 
had not earlier called forth their exertions, they 
suspected their integrity, and, on the ridiculous 
charge of having caused the powder in their 
cartridges to be alloyed with sand, murdered the 
respectable Marquis de Perales, and ferociously 
dragged his body along the principal streets, to 
evince their power and determination. This 
spirit giving hope of a protracted resistance, the 
military council wrote pressingly to Sir John sd Dec. 
Moore to advance to their assistance,* and made 

* Mr.Frere also wrote to the same effect to Sir J. Moore, from 
Aranjuez, on the 3d December, offering to take upon himself 
any degree of responsibility which might attach to his advice, 
and sent his letter by Colonel Charmilly, an emigrant French 
officer in the service of England, who had quitted Madrid on 
the previous evening, and had witnessed the preparations 
making for defence. Colonel Charmilly was desired to state to 
Sir J. Moore what he had seen ; and should his representation, 
in support of Mr. Frere's request, fail to induce Sir John to 
change his determination to retire, he was provided with a second 
letter, in an official style, to deliver, requesting that he. Colonel 
Charmilly, might be examined before a council of war, pre- 
viously to the army being put into retreat. Colonel Charmilly 
arrived at Salamanca on the 5th instant, soon after Sir J. 
Moore had received the letter from the military council, and 
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CflAP. arrangements to concentrate the remains of the 
^Jv^ different Spanish armies for the same purpose. 
1 808. Buonaparte, instructed by experience, formed 
a right judgment of his opponents, and did not 
by a close investment force them to an obstinate 
resistance : on the contrary, leaving many of the 
communications with the country perfectly free, 
he collected the chief part of his force on the 
heights on one side of the city, where he erected 
formidable batteries, and from whence he carried 

being admitted to an audience, was listened to with attention, 
and politely bowed out. Sir J. Moore, on consideration of these 
various communications, thinking that matters had taken a 
favourable turn, and being bound, by his instructions, ta attend 
to the requests of the British minister, decided to make a forward 
movement, and wrote early on the 6th to Sir David Baird, to 
countermarch his corps. These orders were given with due 
secrecy, and being unknown to the officers of the staff, the con« 
vcrsation of the morning turned on the meditated retreat; 
which making Colonel Charmilly think the moment arrived for 
using the second letter entrusted to him, he went to head- 
quarters, and, obtaining an audience, delivered the dispatch. 
Sir J. Moore, with reason, felt indignant in the extreme at this 
attempt to controul his actions, by means of the officers under . 
his command; but immediately afterwards suppressing his per- 
sonal feelings, out of respect for Mr. Frere's dignity of minister, 
he wrote to him, explaining his conduct and views, and stating 
that he had suspended his retreat. Thus far, every one must 
cordially join in approbation of Sir J. Moore's actions on this 
trying occasion; but, unluckily, the same dignity did not attend 
his treatment of the innocent agent of the minister. Colonel 
Charmilly, as he sent him an order on the same day, through 
the Adjutant General, to quit the cantonments of the army. 
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on an attack against the Retiro, which partook CHAP, 
too much of the scientific combination of regu- y?^^ 
lar warfare, for a populace successfully to oppose. . | oqo 
The enceinte, being little more than a garden 
wall, was quickly breached, when the post 
being carried by storm, the defenders were put 
to the sword, and the French immediately push- 3d Dec 
ing on, gained possession of the china manufac- 
tory, the great barrack, the hotel of Medina- 
Celi, and other buildings commanding the entry 
of some of the principal streets. 

Madrid, although crowded with religious edi- 
fices, is nearly destitute of those immense mo- 
nastic buildings erected by the zeal of the 
middle ages, the walls of which, of great height, 
and incredible solidity, render them easily con- 
vertible into posts, secure against assault or 
cannon ; and the number and strength of which 
at Zaragossa inspired the citizens with confi- 
dence, and formed the chief scenes of their ce- 
lebrated resistance. Further, being without 
suburbs, the interior is closely occupied, and 
the probability of a siege had been too tardily 
contemplated to admit of space being cleared 
and solid military works erected, so that 
scarcely a secure post existed within the walls. 
The precariousness of an internal defence was 
evident to all, and many of the peasants sought 
safety by an immediate return to their honxesj 
on which the most timid of the citizens, dis- 
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CHAP, couraged, and fearing a repetition of the dread- 
yl^lj ful second of May, opposed the wishes of the 
1808 ^or® courageous to make further resistance. 
Madrid ca. Trcachcry was then suspected ; frightful insub- 
pitoiates. Qfjination followed ; and, to prevent a general 
massacre, a capitulation was concluded, which, 
on the 4th December, put the French into pos- 
session of the capital. 

General Morla, the late governor of Cadiz, 
who had for some time presided in the military 
council, negociated the capitulation ; and, as he 
subsequently preferred rank and safety under 
Joseph Buonaparte's government, to a fate simi- 
lar to that of St. Juan and other unsuccessful 
commanders, which he had too much reason to 
apprehend from the violence of a disappointfsd, 
though not humiliated soldiery, a long course 
of active treachery has been laid to his charge. 
Unless, however, some strong proof of it can be 
adduced, his former conduct, and the little pos- 
sibility of a protracted defence of the town after 
the first success of the enemy, ought to plead 
for his acquittal. His actions certainly fell far 
short of that unbending firmness, the confidend^e 
reposed in him demanded, and his acceptance of 
service under the intruder, admits of neither 
palliation nor excuse ; and for so doing, .the 
name of Morla, even without the addition of 
previous treason, must go down to posterity as 
that of an unworthy Spaniard. 
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The occupation of the town was quietly CHIP, 
effected, according to the terms of the conven- yj^^ 
tion, and the inhabitants disarmed. Napoleon xgog. 
then endeavoured to forward his cause by means conduct of 
of the press, which had hitherto so constantly towwd^ule 
seconded his exertions. He issued decrees abo- ^^'^^' 
lishing the inquisition, suppressing two thirds of 
the convents, abrogating feudal and seignorial 
rights, repealing every internal duty, and sup- 
pressing all farmers of the revenue. The value rth Dec. 
of these changes he pointed out to the people, 
in a proclamation which concluded with a de- 
nunciation that, if the liberal conistitutibri in- 
tended for them under the mild sway of his bro- 
ther should be resisted, he would treat Spain 
as a conquered country, and place the crown on 
his own head, when, as God had endowed him 
with the necessary strength and resolution, he 
would know how to make his will respected. 
This threat, and the presence of his overpowering 
forces, obtained a ready acquiescence in all the 
proceedings he deemed necessary to support the 
delusion he had created in France respecting the 
feelings and wishes of the Spanish nation, and 
addresses from the nobility, clergy and citizens Dated 9th 
were procured, supplicating for thie return of presented 
their dearly beloved king Joseph. These were ^'^^^' 
published in the Madrid Gazette, with the ac- 
quiescence of Napoleon, Conditionally, that a 
written declaration of obedience and fidelity to 
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CHAP, the new dynasty, voluntary and without mental 
^y^ reservation, should be previously signed by each 
1808 chief of a family in Madrid; and a little later it 
was exultingly announced that 25,000 citizens 
had gone through the solemn mockery of renderr 
ing their fealty sacred by sealing it with an oath 
in presence of the most holy sacrament. Those 
distant from the scene, and having no source of 
information but the French press, could not feel 
otherwise than persuaded that the capital at 
least received Joseph with sincerity of heart. 
Indeed it is difficult to conceive how the obli- 
gation of an oath can be dispensed with, and on 
what principle most of those who swore fealty 
to Joseph, considered their allegiance as binding 
only whilst under the control of the French 
troops : the fact however is indisputable — to be 
sure with the Spaniards at this time, attachment 
to the cause of Ferdinand and established form?; 
was considered a paramount duty, and, perhaps^ 
the practice of their religion admits of a two-fold 
reservation. Satisfied with their condition, their 
minds were not prepared to regard any great 
change otherwise than as a compulsory grievance. 
The restricted nature of their diurnal publica- 
tions, and the prohibition of foreign polemical 
writings, had lost them the habit of controversy, 
and of exerting their judgment on political sub- 
jects. They were, from the same causes, pro- 
foundly ignorant of the institutions of other 
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countries; their national vanity led them to CHAP, 
suppose their own amongst the best, and they vJv-L/ 
considered the attempt to change their laws, jgQg 
equally an insult and an injury. Napoleon in 
consequence gained not an additional friend, nor 
the slightest compensation, for three invaluable 
weeks, which, contrary to his usual habits, he 
sacrificed in the promulgation of his decrees and 
promises ; unless, as seems probable, that, elated 
with the overthrow of Blake's army, which was 
effected earlier than he had planned, he had pre- 
maturely commenced his grand operations, and 
now found it necessary to suspend his conquests 
till the junction of the 5th and 8th corps d'arm^e 
with a numerous cavalry, at this period only 
entering the country. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Oeneral DMeUefrf the Surrender of Madrid — S^ John Moore 
advances to its Succour — is apprised of its Surrender — plans 
an J^ort to cut off a French Corps at Saldanha — is nearly 
surrounded in the Attempt — saves his Army by a rapid March 
on GaUcia — continues his Retreat to Corunna — the Army re* 
ptdse their Pursuers in front of the Taam — embark XDithomt 
■ MoUstatton^-^Jurther Losses and Disasters of the Spaniards 
-^Heroic Defence qfZaragossa. 

CHAP. The capitulation of Madrid, after only three 

i^ !,^ days resistance, was too humiliating and dis- 

1808. astrous an event to obtain credit amongst the 

Spaniards, and a most extraordinaiy deception 

relative to it spread all over the Peninsula. 

The belief that the town continued to resist 

after the fall of the Retiro was universal: 

from the member of the Junta to the peasant, 

every man repeated it. So strong was this 

Sir J. Moore imprcssiou, that although Sir John Moore was 

advances to f% • i i i • n ^ i • 

•uccour aware or a considerable remtorcement bemg 
" " ' on the march from France through Navarre, yet 
shaken in his opinions by the accounts of the 
enthusiasm said to be displayed, added to the re- 
presentations of the military council and those of 
Mr. Frere,* he was induced, on the 6th of De- 
cember, to countermand the retreat of Sir D. 

nth Dec. Baird's force ; and, after the junction of his artil- 

* See Note, page 31. 
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lery and cavalry, was actually in movement from CHAP. 
Salamanca on Valladolid, to threaten the com- 



munications of the French as a diversion in favour .1808. 
of the heroic defenders of the capital ; when^at 
Alaejos, on the 14th of December, an intercepted 
dispatch from the French head-quarters . made 
known to him its jsurrender ; the subsequent ad- leams its 

surrender* 

vance of a French corps on Tajavera de la Reyna 
to threaten Lisbon ; the belief of Buonaparte 
that the British w«re in full retreat,, and an order 
given under that impression to Marshal Soult to 
advance from Saldanha with iSyOOO men, and 
drive the Spaniards into Galida. By these dis- 
positions, the force under Soult being left with- 
out any immediate support, there appeared a Plans the 
chance of annihilating it by a rapid and unex- corps at 
pected manoeuvre. Sir John Moore, driven to ' 

attempt something by the clamours of the pub- 
lic, the remonstrances of the British envoy, and 
the impatient spirit of his army, decided con- 
trary to his own judgment, as recorded at the 
moment, to make the experiment. With that 
view he moved to his left, and formed a junction 
with Sir D. Baird, on the 21st of December, at 
Toro,* from whence, having previously arranged 
with the Marquis de la Romana to make a 

* The united force mustered, according to the Adjutant-Ge- 
neral's return, 29,360 eflfective. Mr. Moore in his Narrative, 
p. 108. states, that he has ascertained the precise number of 
effectives to have been only — Cavalry, 2,450, Infantry, 25,631, 
with fifty pieces of artillery, including a toigade of 3-pounden. 
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CHAP, simultaneous movement on the enemy's right 
y^^ with 10,000* of the most efficient of the Spa- 
1808. '^^^''^s, he directed a general advance on the 
advances 23d. The wcathcr had previously changed to 
JJicw.^ *' piercing frost, with heavy falls of snow ; and 
the villages afforded very insufficient accommo- 
dation for the officers or men ; but anxiety to 
come into action, caused every inconvenience 
to be disregarded, and the army, until this 
period, presented an appearance of discipline and 
good order rarely seen in the field. One com- 
mon feeling of hope and exultation now filled 
every breast. Already had the cavalry distin- 
guished itself by some dashing affairs with the 
French piquets, and the infantry, burning with 
emulation, was moving in the highest spirits 
from Villada and Sahagun, to the attack of the 
«3d Dec. enemy's main body, behind the Carrion, when, 
about ten at night, undoubted information was 
received that Buonaparte had changed the whole 
Ascertains arrangement of his force ; that the corps from 
J)^eis1n* Talavera was in march on Salamanca; that 

^thThir^ 35,000 men, headed by himself in person, had 
whole force, ^q^q^ qq ^-j^e ggj froni the Escurial, on Bena- 

vente; and that Soult's corps, reinforced, was 
directed to advance on Astorga through Leon, 
showing a combined operation for surrounding 
the British, which it required the most judicious 

* When the moment arrived for making the exerticHi, only 
6,000 were found capable of it. 
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measures tp counteracts The columns of attack CHAP, 
were instantly countermarched, and the troops vJ^Ly 
sent back to their quarters, with orders to be in jgQg 
readiness to retreat at day-light. The deadening 
effect produced by this unexpected resolve is not 
to be described ; a few murmurs only were heard, 
but every feeling was changed, and they, who, 
the instant before, were elated with that confi- 
dence which ensures victory, were at once 
deprived of all heart and hope. Ignorant of the 
pressing necessity for retreat, they imputed it to 
irresolution and vacillation in their chief, and 
much subsequent misconduct arose from the 
distrust it occasioned. 

To fall back on Portugal being no longer 
practicable on account of the enemy's corps 
m^arching on Salamanca, it was decided to retire 
on Vigo, and the transports were ordered to Fails back 
assemble at that port. At day-light on the vj*! * 
24th, the army marched in two columns, and 24th. 
with much good arrangement was leisurely 
passed over the Esla, the right at the ferry of St. 
Juan, and the left by the bridge of Benavente ; 
the army of the Marquis de la Romana crossing 
at Mansilla. On the 26th the whole of the 
troops assembled at Benavente, without haying 
experienced other inconvenience than that pro- 
duced by exposure to constant rain and the 
fatigue of marching by cross country-commu- 
nications, over swampy meadows or along the 
muddy banks of rivers. Nevertheless, this. 
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CHAP, movement was marked by acts of great irregu- 
y^L^ larity, and the general discontent was so openly 
1 808. expressed, as to draw from the Commander in 
Irregular Chief an expostulatory order, wherein, after 
Sel^'i^ strongly censuring the misbehaviour of parti- 
trthDec cular corps, and stating the impossibility of 
explaining the motives of every movement he 
might direct, he assured the army that all their 
marches hitherto had been foreseen by him, and 
that when it was proper to fight a battle, he 
would do so, and he would choose the time and 
place he thought most fit ; in the mean while, 
he begged the officers and soldiers to attend to 
their own duties, and to leave to him, with the 
general officers, the decision of measures be- 
longing to them alone. After the halt of two . 
days at Benavente to admit of a convoy of 
artillery stores joining, which had failed in an 
attempt to cross at the ford of St. Juan, the 
bridge over the Esla was destroyed, and the 
main body, detaching a light corps of 3,500 
fsih. men without artillery by the road of Orense; 
continued its retreat in two columns, and 
crossing the Orbigo at the bridges of Vizana- 
and Cebrones, concentrated at Astorga. The- 
29th. morning after the infantry had evacuated Be- 
navente, the hussars, under Lord Paget and 
Affair of General Stewart, had a most brilliant rencounter 
^'^^ ^^' with 5 or 600 cavalry of the Imperial Guards 
that forded the Esla close to the ruined bridge. 
The piquets, watching the banks of the river, 
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on the approach of the enemy, united into a CHiy?; 
body, under Colonel Otway, and slowly retiring, 



made several spirited attempts to check the igog,- 
pursuit; at length the 10th Hussars came up in 
line to their support, and joining in a furious 
charge, the French g^ve way and were driven 
into the river, with the loss of 120 in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, amongst the latter, 
General Lefebvre Desnouettes, Colonel of the 
Chasseurs of the Guard- From the prisoners it 
was ascertained that the head-quarters of the 
corps from the Escurial had passed the pre- 
ceding evening at Villalpando, a village only 
sixteen miles distant* The danger of being 
overpowered was consequently imminent, and 
to prevent it, the most rapid marches became 
necessary. to reach Villa Franca, ninety miles 
distant from Benavente, where the road enters a 
stupendous defile, and winding through it for 
many miles, renders a superiority of cavalry of 
little value, and places in comparative security 
the flanks of a retiring force. — The army of the 
Marquis de la Romana, which had hitherto been iiomana's 
in advance at Leon, having the mountains of "mL the 
Asturias in its rear, the passes over which werei'^"^*** 

* According to the 21st French bulletin— On the 28th of* 
December, Buonaparte's head-quarters were at Valderas, Soult's 
at Mansilla, Ney's at Villafer. 

30th. Buonaparte was at Benavente. 

31st. Soult entered Leon. 

1st of January. Buonaparte arrived at Astorga. 
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blocked up with snow, had no alternative, on 
the approach of Soult, but to join the British 
1 808. ^^^^ ^^ march at Astorga. The town was equally 
divided between the two armies, but the as- 
sembly of such a large force caused much 
embarrassment to both, increasing the demand 
for provisions and the means of transport, far 
beyond what the inhabitants could furnish. 

Astorga had been made a principal dep6t of 
arms and ammunition, and the camp equipage 
of Sir D. Baird's corps had been deposited 
there ; as these could not possibly be removed 
without creating a fatal delay, the whole were 
sothDec. very properly destroyed, or distributed to the 
Spanish troops, many of whom were without 
weapons of any sort. Indeed, they presented a 
frightful example of the sufferings attendant on 
a disastrous winter campaign, without arrange- 
ment or supply. The soldiers under arms little 
exceeded in number the sick borne on cars or 
mules, and as they slowly passed along, ema- 
ciated and enfeebled by disease, the procession 
had much more the appearance of an ambulatory 
hospital in need of an escort, than of an army to 
defend the country. In this state it was to be 
apprehended that they would have sought safety 
in accompanying their allies to the fortresses at 
the extremity of Galicia; but, with a spirit 
which no suffering could extinguish, this half- 
starved, disorganized band still confided in their 
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own exertions to ke^p the field, and, after the CHAP. 
hait of one night, made a flank movement on \_J^Lf 
Orense. The same morning the British rear- jgog* 
guard, abandoning the sick and a quantity of sist Dec. 
baggage, also fell back. The Frtnch were at 
this time close to the town in overpowering 
force; but the march of fifty miles to Villa 
Franca being performed, notwithstanding a de- 
luge of cold chilling rain and occasional falls of 
snow, with the utmost constancy and celerity, the 
rear of the army, on the 3d of January, entered 1 809. 
the defile without any loss by the sword. The Britbh 

1 ii /* 1 . J. . . A reach, witli- 

close approach oi several strong divisions of out Iom, the 
cavalry, supported by infantiy, which, the samie c^aiida? 
day, came up with the rear at Cacabelos, and sd Jan. 
skirmished with it to the entrance of the defile,* 
gave full proof that however great the exertions 
which had been required of the sbldierd, they 
were only sufficient to prevent the retreat of the 
army being endangered. It was found, how- 
ever, even at this early period, that rapidity of 
movement, and the want of regular supplies, 
had completely shaken the discipline of thfe 
troops; stragglers had become numerous, iatld The army 
disgraceful scenes of drunkenness and plunder Tr^au^. 
were frequent. Near Bembibre above five hun- 
dred stragglers, in a state of stupid into^ticatfon, 

• The French General of Brigade, Colbert, a very distin- 
guished officer, fell in this affair. 
VOL. I. L 
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insensible to danger, and deaf to remonstrance, 
were of necessity abandoned. These were cut 
1809. ^^^ slashed by the French cavalry as they 
passed, but careless of securing such senseless 
beings, they left them to perish on the ground ; 
till at one moment the rear guard, under Gene- 
ral Paget, having turned upon, and repulsed the 
cavalry, a number, in a most mutilated condi- 
tion, were retaken. Such of them as were able. 
Exertions to to Walk, wcrc paraded through the ranks, man- 
oSeT glcd and bleeding, as a warning to their com- 
rades; but with so little effect, that the town of 
Villa-franca was subsequently sacked, under the 
pretence of searching for food, and the cellars 
crowded with men in a state of deadly intem- 
perance. 

There can be little doiibt that from this point 
of comparative safety, under a regular system 
of supply, such excesses might have been re- 
strained, as Sir John Moore, by causing one of 
the plunderers to be executed on the spot, and 
by other strong measures of punishment and 
precaution, proved that he retained the power of 
enforcing his authority. It was, therefore, con- 
fidently expected that a stand would be made 
within the defile to re-establish discipline, or 
that the retreat would thenceforth be effected 
by such easy marches, as to prevent the dis- 
organization increasing ; the apprehension, how- 
ever, of French corps turning the flanks, induced 
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the General to press the different divisions CHAF. 

XT 

through, the defile without the smallest halt or , ^^: ^ 
relaxation of speed, even making a night march jgog. 
with the rear-guard of ten miles to Herrerias. Forced 
The main body of the cavalry being only an in- co^nred 
cumbrance in such a mountainous track, had deSef ****** 
been ordered to precede the infantry by forced ^ J*"* 
marches to Lugo, and expresses were now sent 
directing the leading divisions to halt at the 
same place, and close up the army, for mutual 
support. Those officers who ventured to judge 
for themselves could not credit the possibility of 
the French reaching in force any point in rear 
of the army, by a wide movement over cross- 
country communications, barely practicable for 
carriages, should the columns persevere in 
steadily falling back on the direct line of ex- 
cellent road, and therefore sustained with re- 
luctance what they considered unnecessary 
fatigue ; whilst the majority, and the soldiers. Distressing 
who never reason beyond what they see, finding fences, 
that, whilst traversing mountains covered with 
snow, nearly impracticable from their natural 
steepness, and affording the most favourable 
points for checking the, pursuit, their marches 
were rather accelerated than slackened, lost all 
spirit. Urged to the utmost of their strength, 
without any regular supply of food, general 
despondency, leading to acts of plunder, was the 
consequence.— The little thus obtained proving 

l2 
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CHAP, unequal to their wants, their indignation turned 
^' against the inhabitants, who, alarmed for their 



I8Q0. personal safety, and totally unable to meet tlie 
demands of successive applicants, barricadoed 
their doors, and fled to the mountains. Then, 
to obtain slielter, violence was, of necessity, 
permitted, and all remaining discipline vanished. 
The weather much aggravated the sufferings 
and the losses of die troops; each mountain 
opposed three distinct climates to their exer-» 
tions : at the base, dull heavy rain ; on the 
ascent, cutting sleet or hail ; and on the summit, 
thick snow with excessive cold. Many of the 
least robust, unable to bear up against such 
extremes, being overtaken by night in the latter 
situation, were frozen to death; the bullocks 
attached to the country cars were totally un* 
able to resist such a degree of cold — ^hourly 
some sunk lifeless, and the sick and women 
they transported, were left to a similar fate. 
From some of these frozen summits, a view of 
the columns slowly winding along, could at in^ 
tervals be caught for miles around ; their track 
distinctly marked on the snow by the bodies of 
nsen and animals ; a large proportion of the lat- 
ter being horses belonging to the cavalry, which^ 
crippled in passing over these deserted moun-^ 
tains, from want of nails to fasten their shoes, 
after long embarrassing the march by their «iow 
movement, had been shot to prevent their being 
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rendered serviceable by the enemy. Detaqb- GjatA'P. 
ments of Spanish troc^s, not antidpat^sig^suqh ^ ^L/ 
an abandonment of their country, were fire- ^^M. 
quently met cscOTting couYoys of c^nnon^ ^a^t^ 
munition, clothing and stwes to^ the front : 
these, reproached with being cowards a^d traitors, 
and ill-treated as such by the retiring army, 
quitted their charge : the drivers ^aqaped with 
their cattle, and the carriages reinagiqed^to ett- 
cumber the road. All the^e circumstances 0dded 
to the irregularity of the march, and disorder 
increased with a rapidity to threaten the speedy 
dissolutioB of the army. Repeated orders were 
issued, threatening all delinquents .with the se- 
verest punishment : at the saiQc time im^puting 
the insubordination of the soldiers to the negli- 
gence of the officers, and forcibly appwling. to 
their honour and feelings for greater exertiour— 
but in vain, over-fatigue and extreme su^eiing 
having extinguished all care for the future. 

The reserve, about 3,500 men,under Mayor-Ge- 
neral Paget, covering the rear, the movements of 
which the General in Chief constantly attenided in 
person, formed the most collected body, and ac- 
complished the sixty-six miles between Villa- 
franca and Lugo, where it arrived on the evening 
of the 5th, in fbrty-.eight hours. To make this 
exertion, a quantity of bullion, (about 35,000/.) 
and many valuable stores that could not advance 
at the same rate, were thrown down the preei? 

l3 
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•CHAP, pices on either side of the road, or abandoned; 

.^ ^y^ but even with these sacrifices, it was found im- 
ISCM. practicable to retire further without some repose : 
a general halt wad therefore made on the 6th, 
and after some skirmishing, in which the ad- 
vanced posts sustained the attack with a steadi- 
ness and good order that excited surprise, the 
troops were, as an endeavour to restore some 
kind of organization, put in position in front 
of the town, to offer battle to their pursuers.* 

Annj offers Ncvcr did anv measure produce a more in- 

iMffh stantaneous change m the appearance and beha- 
viour of men : all became animated, all became 
regular, and the army, posted with skill and 
judgnient, its right resting on the Tamboga, and 
its front extending along the sides of a strong 
ravine, presented such a formidable appearance, 
that the enemy hesitated to commence the at- 
tack, and halted in position on the opposite 
ridge. 

Buonaparte was no longer following with an 
overwhelming force. On arriving at Astorga, 
on the 1st January, finding that Sir J. Moore, 

* The dragoon entrusted with the despatch from Villa- 
franca did not overtake Lieutenant General Frazer's division, 
till the 5th, when it had reached Sabrado, two days', march on 
the road to Vigo, This division had consequently four days 
unnecessary marching, and the roads being in a most dreadful 
state, both men and officers, oU their return to Lugo, on the 
tth, were quite exhausted. 
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by his well timed decision, had parried his ma- CHAP, 
noeuvres for intercepting the retreat of the Bri- ^^^^^^ 
tish, he countermarched with half his army, and j gQo. 
leaving Marshal Ney at Astorga, with 18,000 
men, to keep Leon in subjection, confided the 
task of following the retiring force, to Marshal 
Soult, with 23,000 men only. That General, ^^^j^^ 
after a slight skirmish, in which the native va- [^"y^^^ 
lour of the soldiery shone forth with its accus- 
tomed brightness, did not venture to harass them 
by any further movement, and the two armies 
remained tranquil in their respective positions, 
till the evening of the 8th. The troops, during 
this time, were without any sort of shelter from 
the inclemency of the weather, and the scanty 
delivery of provisions, which had barely enabled 
them to exist, had almost exhausted the maga- 
zines : therefore, as a longer delay could lead to 
no good results, it having been decided to quit 
Galicia, they were silently withdrawn soon after sth 
dark, leaving their fires burning ; but the rain, 
which had fallen in torrents, had rendered the 
fields, which some of the brigades were obliged 
to traverse to gain the high road, so slippery,^ and 
darkness so impeded their progress, that the 
night was nearly consumed before the rear en- 
tered Lugo. 

It having been ascertained during the halt, xhcarmj 
that Corunna was a more eligible place of em- corTiX 
barkation than Vigo, and the distance being 

l4 
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CHAP« three inarches less, it ohtained the preference; 
and the army was directed on that town. Th^ 



18Q&. troops having iu some degree recovered their 
discipline, and having impressed their pursuer$ 
wi^h a salutary feeling of respect, their further 
retreat had becp^ie a simple military n\ovement 
of little risk^ Instead, however, Qf encouraging 
that opinio!^ , amongst the soldiers, an appeal wa§ 

^^52^8**' inade to their fears :: in a general order issued at 
Lugo, after a just admonition that theijc safety 
depended upon their keeping with their batta? 
lions, and reininding them that the French car 
vahy had hitherto shown little m^rcy, even t^ 
the feeble and infirm who had fallen into their 

Harried on. ^q^^^^ j^ ^^s notified that " there are still fortyr 

five miles to march, the soldiers must make an 
exertion to accomplish them ; the rear guard 
cannot stop, and those who fall behind must 
take their fate." A scene of misery and distress 
2^*^"* followed, too painful to detail. The troops, 
already jaded, many of them barefoot and hajf 
famished, had to perfprm this long m^cfa oyer 
roads knee-deep in mud, and in face of torrents 
of rain driven by an impetuous wind. The co- 
lumns, put in retreat with much order, quickly 
began to lengthen, and before half the distance 
was accomplished, became a string of men ex- 
tending along leagues of road. The bridges 
could not be destroyed for want of implementSi 
the whole of the Engineer's equipments haying 
been burned by order, at Astorga, and no partial 
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checks for a moment impeded the; enemy's p^S:* GHAP; 
sage of the rivers : the pursuit was as u^inte^T y/^ 
rupted as the retreat; during which, only cmie i^f^ 
short halt in the rain gave an opportunity foi? 
stragglers to come up, and all who did not then 
join, were passed hy the rear-guard. At Betan- 
zos, where, froxn the physical impossibility of 
urging farther forward any number of men in a 
body, the march was suspended at the conclusion 
of the second night, so little like the organiza^ 
tion of an army could be discerned, that, to judge 
frpm appearances, its destruction had been ac- 
complished. Ultimately, however, that proved 
by no means the case, for the French, deceived 
by the fires left for that purpose, did not com? 
mence the pursuit from Lugo, till ten houri^ 
after the army drew off, and could not come up 
with the rear in sufficient force to secure the 
numbers abandoned to them. Hundreds found 
opportunity to creep to the villages on either 
side of the road, from whence, by the friendly 
aid of the inhabitants, they were conveyed to 
Ferrol, or Portugal ; and when most pressed, the 
stragglers, conscious of their strengthj^^ and bcr 
come desperate, formed themselves into bodies, 
and checked their pursuers. Near the concla*r 
sion of the pursuit, the French cavalry^ from 
scarcity of subsistence, being unable to follow 
with the same constancy that the British retired, 
halted more than once to refresh, which enabled 
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CHAP, considerable numbers that had been left to their 
y^^^ fate, to regain their divisions; and on organizing 
1809. *^^ army after its arrival at Corunna, on the 1 1th, 
it was found to muster nearly 15,000 combatants. 
The light division detached by Orense reached 
Vigo without loss, not having been followed by 
um during the enemy ; so that the total number of men 
the retwau ^YiQ suuk uudcr the fatigue of the retreat, did 
not exceed 6 or 7,000. The guns and artillery 
carriages were all saved, by the goodness of their 
draft animals : the latter, however, had suffered 
greatly, and the cavalry were completely dis- 
mounted, nearly 5,000 horses of different descrip- 
tions having been destroyed : the stores and 
equipments of all kinds were lost, and to recom- 
pose the army and fit it for furthef hostilities, it 
became necessary that it should return to Eng- 
land. 
Corunna. Corunua, from its situation on the narrow 
neck of a promontory widely extending into the 
ocean, and defended by a strong citadel, pre- 
sented a secure and favourable point for em- 
barkation ; and that operation would have been 
immediately effected, and the troops have quit- 
ted Spain, downcast as fugitives, without once 
having measured their strength with their pur- 
suers, had transports been in attendance. For- 
tunately, however, the counter-arrangement dis- 
patched from Lugo, ordering the vessels from 
Vigo to Corunna, had not been received in 
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time to admit of their working round to meet CHAP, 
the army; and as adverse winds might still ^' 
for a long period delay their arrival, orders were jgoq 
given to prepare against a siege, and work- 
ing parties were employed to strengthen the 
defences of the short front, alone open to a 
land attack. The inhabitants, men, women and 
children, cheerfully aided in the task; nor did 
the precautionary measures of exploding a ma- 
gazine containing half a million pounds of pow- 
der, and of spiking all their cannon towards the isth Jan. 
sea, which must have convinced them of the in- 
tention to abandon the place on the arrival of 
the ships, at all lessen their zeal or their fidelity : 
they continued their labours unabated, and the 
town, with such a garrison as might have been 
selected, was quickly in a state to defy, for an 
indefinite period, a force unprovided with heavy 
artillery. , 

The French were long in coming up, to which 
the passage of the river Mero materially contri- 
buted ; as the Engineers, from its immediate 
vicinity to Corunna, had been able to obtain 
the necessary implements to accomplish the de- 
struction of the bridge. It was the 14th before 
the enemy found means to repair it, and pass over 
their artillery, wliich gave time to the British 
Commander to re-organize the army, and place it ^^ 
in position on a range of heights covering the takes a i^ 
great road, about a mile and a half in advance ▼anccofthe 

° ' • . town. 
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CHAP, of the town. The left was well appuyed on the 
^' high banks of the river Mero, but the right had 



laOQ. ^^ natural advantages ; it rested on, the village 
of £lvina, situated low down at the extremity 
of the range of hills on which the frohtof the 
army was formed. To counterbalance this de- 
feet of the right of the ground, the division of 
Greneral Frazer was placed in ecbellon on a fa- 
vourable pointy about half a mile in rear of the 
right; and the reserve, under Major'-General 
Paget, was formed immediately in rear of the 
centre of the line. The French divisions as they 
successively arrived, took post on a more ele^ 
vated continuation of the same range of heights, 
their position in many partis being indistinctly 
separated from that of the British, and their 
piquets being nearly in contact. 

The two armies thus remained tranquilly re^ 
garding each other for two days, till at length 
the transports having iarrived, the cavalry and 
all but one brigade of artillery were sent on 
board, and it was arranged for the troops to with- 
draw, and embark on the evening of the l6th : 
but on the morning of that day, reinforcements 
to the enemy joined, augmenting their numbers 
French at. to 20,000. About 2 P.M., their line Suddenly 
stood to their arms, and under cover of a fire of 
light troops and a heavy cannonade, quickly 
formed into four columns with a reserve, and 
began to descend the hill : one column agaimt 



tack, 
}6th Jan. 
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the left, one against the centre, and two against CHAPi 
the right of the British position : the two former ^\j 
slowly advanced, but the latter boldly precipi- jgoa. 
tated themselves upon the village of £lvina,and 
endeavoured to envelope the right of the line. 
The troops stood firm, and maintained a cool and 
well directed fire, till on the near approach of 
the columns they Were ordered to liiove forward 
to the charge, and the 50th Regiment was di* 
rected to recover the village. The line advanced 
with great spirit, but garden- walls and other en-? 
closures prevented any general collision of the 
mmn bodies, and rendered the combat very 
partial. The brigade of Lord W. Bentinck (the 
4th, 42d and 50th Regiments) on the extreme 
right, was the most closely engaged ; being out^ 
flanked by the advance of the enemy, the first 
mentioned battalion (being on the right) was 
judiciously thrown back en potence to the 
front, and poured such a close and destruc- 
tive fire on the French column as to arrest its 
progress when nearly in contact with the flank. 
Majors Staiihope and Kapier, commanding the 
50th, rushed into Elvina in gallant style, and 
drove the defenders out with the bayonet, 
when, in the ardour of following up their suc- 
cess, the former fell, and the latter, being se- 
verely wounded, was made prisoner. The 4?d 
Regiment also made a gallant and successful 
charge on a body in their front, and the Guards 
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CHAP, being brought up to second their efforts, the 
s^^Ly French gave way at all points ; but their artil- 
1809 ^^^y^ advantageously posted on the heights com- 
manding the village, and which had materially 
aided the attacks of the columns, now covered 
their retreat and checked the pursuit. From its 
fire, Lieutenant General Sir David Baird, at the 
head of his division, lost an arm, and shortly af« 
terwards. Sir John Moore, whikt directing the 
movements of the 42d, and extolling their gal- 
lant conduct, was struck by a cannon ball and 
fell mortally wounded. These losses did not 
dispirit the troops, for althoiigh the enemy al- 
most immediately poured down re-inforcements 
and renewed their efforts against the right, they 
were constantly repulsed with unshaken firm- 
ness. Sir John Hope, on whom the command 
of the army had devolved, witnessing the per- 
severing exertions of the enemy, moved Gene- 
ral Frazer's division nearer to the support of the 
corps most engaged, when the assailants, despair- 
ing of regaining the village by force, marched a 
heavy body along the valley to outflank the de- 
fenders : this manoeuvre was paiTied by a judi- 
cious flank movement to the right by the reserve 
under Major General Paget, which not only re- 
pulsed the column endeavouring to turn the vil- 
lage, but enabled the right to drive the assailants 
far back. The French then directed their efforts 
against the centre and left successively : the 
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brigades of Major Generals Manningham and CHAP.^ 
Leith, in linc^ firmly awaited the columns of at- ^ ^Lj 
tack, and after much firing, successfully advanced j gQn^ 
against them with the bayonet. The village of 
Oza, on the high road, was also for some time a. 
point of severe contention; but the French after 
gaining possession, attempting to advance from are repulsed 
it, were met by a gallant charge of the 14th Re- *^"i* !»"*«»• 
giment, which drove them through the streets, 
and for some distance along the road. Thus re- 
pulsed at all points, and on many driven beyond 
their original position, they desisted : before 
dark all movements had ceased, and the different 
res:iments had resumed their bivouacs. 

The result of the day, although of no imme- 
diate benefit to the army, neither delaying nor 
facilitating its re-embarkation, was in its general 
effect of incalculable value, as it proved to the 
enemy and to the world (at the small price of 
800 killed and wounded) that, under the most 
adverse circumstances, the firmness of British 
infantry remains unshaken ; for in this action, 
fought at the conclusion of a retreat of 200 miles, 
attended with unprecedented hardships, under 
every disadvantage of position, nearly unsup-^ 
ported by artillery, and without cavalry, they 
easily repulsed superior numbers of an elated 
enemy, well provided with both. All feeling 
of triumph, however, amongst the victors, was 
at the moment damped, and all mutual congra* 
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CHAP, tulation checked, by deep concern for the 
loss of their chief, General Sir John Moore, 



1809. whose personal intrepidity always placing him 
DcAthofSir foremost at the moment of danger, had com- 
J.Moore, niandcd their respect, and whose manly cha- 
racter and humane disposition had won their 
esteem. He languished several hours after re- 
App. 7. ceiving his wound, expressing under most acute 
pain the elevated feelings of a soldier and a 
Christian. — His remains were deposited the same 
evening in one of the bastions of the citadel. 

Here let us for a moment pause, and in jus- 
tice to the memory of a gallant and accom- 
plished soldier remark, that Sir John Moore's 
march oti Sahagun, from which all his subse- 
quent misfortunes arose, was statejd by himself 
at the time to be a sacrifice of his own judg- 
ment to public opinion. — His first retrograde 
movement from Saldanha, on discovering the 
danger which menaced his communications, 
fiiUy justified the high opinion pffevioudly enter- 
tained of his talents: — ^his decision, his firm- 
ness, and the manoeuvres he executed on that 
occasion, extricated the army from a most 
perilous situation. His subsequent reffeiat from 
Villa-franca is now known to have been most 
unnecessarily precipitated; but lest we too 
harshly censure an error of judgment, it should 
be recollected that the halt of Buonaparte with 
the main body of his forces was at the time 
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unknown; that the retreat through Galicia be- CHAP. 
ing little expected, few arrangements had been v^XL/ 
made for the supply of the troops, and that igofl. 
with the great strength of the country, Sir John 
was personally unacquainted: further, that the 
British anny was not then the veteran body we 
have since been accustomed to regard it, and 
that the star of Napoleon still shone in its 
greatest lustre. 

In the course of the night the troops were Army em- 
withdrawn into the town to embark, as had England, 
been arranged before the combat. To protect 
that operation, one brigade was posted as a rear- 
guard on the land fronts, and a second in reserve 
on the promontory in rear of the citadel: but 
piquets having been left at the most advanced 
points of the position, to maintain the fires of 
the different bivouacs, the French did not dis- 
cover the retrograde movement, and the utmost 
regularity and quiet prevailed : the night proving 
very obscure, the several vessels could not be 
distinguished from each other, and the men 
were put on board as the boats chanced to come 
along-side, from which cause many of the ships 
received portions of twenty or thirty regiments 
or corps : otherwise, the best arrangement was 
preserved during the operation, and the seamen 
used such exertion that, at day-light, all the ef- 
fective troops except the rear-guard were safely 

VOL. I. M 
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embarked. Soon afterwards the French ad- 
vanced to the cliffs overlooking the harbour, 
1809. ^^™ whence they opened a fire on the trans- 
irihjan. ports from a few light guns, which had the 
effect of driving them to sea with such precipi- 
tation, that several ran on the rocks in front of 
the citadel, and either foundered or were burnt 
Nevertheless, the good faith of the Spaniards 
enabling the rear-guard to continue the occupa- 
tion of the town, even the sick and wounded 
were brought off without molestation ; and in 
the evening of the 17th the whole had bid 
adieu to the shores of Spain, and were steering 
19th. to England with a favourable gale, — Two days 
afterwards, when far distant, and the guns of 
the place could no longer be turned against 
their departing allies, the inhabitants of Co- 
Corunna Tuuna, left without means of resistance, made 
the best terms they could for themselves. The 
and Ferroi authoritics of Fcrrol, nearly similarly situated, 
on the town being invested by a French divi- 
sion followed their example, in despite of the 
more patriotic feelings of the populace, who 
could with difficulty be brought to submit. In 
these places the French obtained an immense 
supply of artillery, ammunition, and stores of 
every description, enabling them to overrun the 
remainder of Galicia.* 

* Memorandum of the number of men embarked for Spain 
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26th. 
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In the south, the torrent of disaster ran equally CHAP, 
unchecked by the efforts opposed to it, and only t ^* .. 
ceased to overwhelm from having too widely jgog* 
spread. The fugitives from the Spanish armies operations 
on the Ebro, dispei'sed at the opening of the cam- >n^*»«»^^^'« 
paign, after traversing four hundred miles of 
country, individually or in small bodies, exposed 
to the most trying hardships, united to the num- 
ber of 1 7jOOO behind theTagus, There, they were 
formed into an army by General Galluzo, who 
made dispositions to dispute the passage of the 
river, by posting corps to defend the different 
communications; but having failed in his endea- 
vours to destroy the bridges, General Sebastiani, 
under a demonstration of passing at Arzobispo, 
crossed over 10 or 12,000 men at Almaraz on 
the 24th December, and attacked the Spanish 
divisions in detail. They were readily dispersed, 
and were pursued through Truxillo to Merida . 

and Portugal in the year 1 808, and of those that returned and 
remained. 







Returned or 






Embarked. 


remaining 
on Service. 


Deficien 


Field Officers - 


137 


131 


6 


Captains - - - 


404 


390 


14 


Subalterns - - 


- 1,158 


1,109 


49 


Staff . . - - 


273 


259 


14 


Serjeants - - 


- 2,234 


2,133 


101 


Drummers - - 


960 


871 


89 


Rank and File - 


- 40,616 


34,14r 


6,469 


Money lost during the campaign, £77>950. 
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CHAP, and the whole of the south of Spain, to the 
very gates of Cadiz, would have been overran 



18Q9. '''y ^^^ invaders, had not the supporting columns 
been halted in their march, and turned to th^ 
north in pursuit of the British. 
Spaniards Notwithstanding this lesson, some large bodies 
Uciea. of troops which had been trained in Granada 
and Andalusia advanced immediately afterwards 
from the mountainous tract of the Sierra-morena 
into the plains of La Mancha, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Infantado, and being joined 
by many of the dispersed soldiery,- halted in posi- 
tion on some favourable ground near Ucles, in 
9th Jan. numbcr about 25,000. — Marshal Victor marched 
imh. from Toledo to dislodge them, and after a slight 
resistance on the morning of the 1 3th, put them 
completely to the rout ; the fugitives took the 
road to Alcazar, where they unexpectedly found 
that the French division of General Ruffin, with 
a large body of cavalry and artillery, had pre- 
ceded them; the consequences were most dis- 
astrous; vast numbers of the Spaniards were 
killed or maimed, some thousands surrendered 
prisoners, and the remainder, throwing away 
their arms or putting off their uniforms, sepa- 
rated in various directions. 
Operations In Catatonia the French force, at the com- 

inCatalonia. /« i t • • 

mencement of the autumnal campaign, was m- 
creased to 30,000 men, under the command of 
General St. Cyr, who, as a first operation, laid 
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siege to Rosas early in November; but, from the CHAP. 
obstinate resistance of the garrison, (to which a s^Lj 
party of seamen under Lord Cochrane mate- jgog/ 
rially contributed,) did not obtain possession of 
it till the 6th December, when the defenders 
were driven behind their last intrenchment.-— 
General St. Cyr then raised the blockade of 
Barcelona, and closed the year by defeating, on inhDcc 
the Llobregat, the regular army of the province 
under General Reding. 

Buonaparte, soon after relinquishing the pur- Considered 
suit of the British, received intelligence that return oi^ 
Austria had commenced hostile preparations in to^Rw^^*^ 
support of a protest she had previously issued 
against the treatment of the Spanish princes, — 
and believing that with the destruction of the 
regular armies all resistance would cease, he in- 
stantly returned to Paris to anticipate the im- 
pending storm, leaving instructions to his Mar- 
shals to finish the war by the occupation of 
Lisbon, Cadiz, and Valencia.* 

* The following oration, which the writer thinks he has 
traced to be authentic, made by Buonaparte a little time pre- 
viously to quitting Spain, shows the wrong impression he had 
imbibed of the nature of the contest. 

After reading some pleasing dispatch, he exclaimed before 
a number of his generals: — " Everything proceeds well. — La 
Romana cannot resist a fortnight longer. — The English are over- 
thrown ; they will never make another effort. — Three months 
hence the war will be at an end." 

One of iht Marshals having ventured to dissent fron\ this 
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CHAP. The (lepaFturc of their chief was highly de- 
^' trimental to the French, as it depressed their 



1B09. confidence, and raised the hopes of their ad- 
versaries: it probably even much limited the 
extent. of their triumphs; but the decisive 
effects attributed to it by many, of having saved 
the Peninsula, ought not to be lightly admitted. 
The only mode of subjugating an extensive 
country like Spain, the inhabitants of which, 
true to themselves, have maritime fortresses for 
the security and renewal of their d6p6ts, and no 

opinion, and having stated that the people would never sub- 
mit — Buonaparte thus resumed his speech. — " It is a La Vendue 
— I have tranquillized La Vendee. — The Calabrias were also 
in a state of insurrection — Wherever there are mountains there 
are insurgents. The kingdom of Naples is now quiet. — It is 
not enough to command an army well ; one must have general 
views. —The continental system is not the same as in the time 
of Frederick; the great powers must absorb the smaller. — 
In this country the priests have considerable influence, and it is 
used to exasperate the people: but the Romans conquered 
them, the Moors conquered them, and they arq not near so 
fine a people now as at that time. I will firmly settle the go- 
vernment. I will interest the nobility ; and I will shower down 
grape shot (et je ferai mitrailler le peuple) on the people. — 
Had Caesar permitted himself to be disheartened he would 
never have conquered Gaul. What do they want? The Prince 
of Asturias ? Half the nation object to him — besides, he is dead 
to them. They have no longer any dynasty to oppose to me: 
they say the population is against us : why Spain is a perfect 
solitude; there are not five men per square league: besides, if 
it be a question of numbers, I will pour all Europe into their 
country — they have to learn what a first-rate power can effect." 
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goverament to compromise their spirit by negOf^ CHAP* 
ciation, is by the occupation of every district. , ^' 
The invaders, however numerous, can bear but a jgQg 
small proportion to the total population, and, how- 
ever irresistible at the commencement, niust daily 
become weaker by the extension attendant on 
their successes, till they ultimately become on 
most points inferior to those they are endeavour- 
ing to subdue. The necessity of a systematic and 
progressive advance, seems so inherent in such an ' [ 
operation, that it may be doubted whether the 
military talents of Napoleon Buonaparte, wield- 
ing the powerful resources of France, could have 
dispensed with it, and whether he did not gain 
more in personal reputation, by his opportune 
disappearance from the scene at the moment of 
the extensioUj of his forces, than he suffered in 
his political interests by any consequent protrac- 
tion of the contest. If, under any view, the 
affairs of the Peninsula might have been consi- 
dered desperate at this period, it was from an 
impression, amongst the chiefs opposed to him, 
that resistance to his fortune was vain. Nothing 
can more strongly mark the baneful effects of 
such feelings than the events in Galicia; Co- 
rujma and Ferrol, the only fortresses that, during 
the war, surrendered without a regular attack, 
being those best covered by armies in the field, 
and best situated for being abundantly provided 
and well garrisoned. They were moreover thosjc 
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CHAP, which England had it most in her power to suc- 
^' cour ; and the latter contained objects of pecu- 
1 SOQ ^^^ British interest, a naval arsenal and a power- 
ful squadron ; yet those places fell to an army 
of 2O9OOO men, that could not command a bat- 
tering gun or siege store within 400 miles, with- 
out an effort being made to preserve them, 
FirmDMs of Happily, neither the British nor Spanish go- 
MdBritiall' vemments participated in these feelings of 
ni^tik' despondency. On the 14th January, at the 
very moment when all hope of success seemed 
to have vanished, the former, in a solemn treaty, 
pledged itself never to acknowledge any other 
king of Spain than Ferdinand, his heirs, or law- 
ful successors ; and the latter, in return, bound 
itself by the same act, never to cede to France 
any portion of the territories or possessions of 
Spain. In these generous and noble resolutions 
each party was supported by nearly the total of 
the two nations. In England, a feeling of ho- 
nour, of sympathy, and of admiration, super- 
seded all considerations of prudenqe; whilst 
in Spain the peculiar qualities of the people came 
to their aid : neither the constancy nor the con- 
fidence of the Spaniards was shaken by their 
reverses; though nearly all their chiefs had 
proved themselves incapable, and though no 
one event to inspire hope had glimmered through 
the late train of disasters, their pride and their 
presumption remained unabated. 
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Joseph Buonaparte returned to Madrid at CHAP. 
the end of January, and, under protection of v^^.^^ 
French bayonets, was immediately inaugurated I8O9. 
as King of Spain. Some of those Spaniards of Returaof 
rank who had at first conscientiously aided the M^dnd.** 
change of government, from a persuasion that it "** 
would prove a benefit to their country, now, 
from necessity, gave Joseph the sanction of their 
names, and were continued in the chief offices 
of the state: a few also were found to replace 
those who had joined the ranks of their country- 
men ; but the determination of every other in- 
dividual throughout Spain, to resist the establish- 
ment of the new dynasty, was, if possible, more 
firmly rooted than previously to the dispersion of 
the armies. This spirit was manifested in so 
eminent a degree in the defence of Zaragossa, 
as to claim a very particular detail. 

To appreciate justly the merits of the defen- second 
ders, Zaragossa should be considered almost in zarago« 
the light of an unfortified town ; for although 
immediately after the repulse of the French in 
the preceding summer, a continued line of exte- 
rior defensive works had been planned, it having 
been thrown up in haste, and executed with 
greater zeal than judgment, gave more the ap- 
pearance than the reahty of additional strength to 
the place. General Palafox again commanded 
the garrison, which, besides the citizens, con- 
sisted of 20,000 of the fugitives from Tudela, and 
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CHAP, of 15,000 armed peasants; nearly 150 pieces of 
^^l^^ artillery vver^ mounted on the different works, 
1808. ^^^ ^^^ place contained a tolerable supply of 
ammunition : provisions and stores abounded, as 
every thing likely to be useful to the enemy had 
been brought into the town from the neighbour- 
ing villages ; all the gardens and enclosures for 
half a mile round the walls, had been destroyed, 
and most of the hollow ways had been filled in. 
Marshal Moncey's corps d'arm^e, detached by 
Buonaparte on his advance to Madrid to blockade 
27th Nov. the place, remained at Alagon, collecting mate* 
rials and bringing up stores and heavy artillery 
from Pamplona, till the ipth of December, when 
it was joined by the corps d'arm^e of Marshal 
Mortier from France, making together a force of 
35,000 infantry ; six companies of artillery and 
eleven companies of sappers and miners had been 
previously assembled at the same place for the du- 
ties of the siege, and a corps of cavalry at Fuentes 
20th Dec. to watch the movements of the Aragonese. The 
day after the junction, the army moved forward 
to invest the city on both banks of the Ebro. On 
the right, the outpost of the Torrero, about a mile 
in advance of the town, was assaulted and carried 
with little loss; the garrison, after a slight resist- 
ance, having withdrawn on the nearest piquets. 
On the left of the river a spirited attempt to lodge 
in the suburbs was unsuccessful : the assailants 
rapidly advanced in considerable force, driving in 
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or bayoneting all the Spanish posts; but after- CHAP; 
wards confining their attack to one street only, *J^Vy 
they were firmly opposed, and after some hours .j;gog 
contention, attended with the loss of 400 of their 
number, finding success hopeless; they withdrew, 
and were pursued for some distance. The escape 
of the garrison of the Torrero was politically 
represented as equivalent to a victory, and the 
repulse of the enemy from the suburb, in ivhieh 
most of the citizens shared, was made a subject 
of public rejoicing and religious thanksgiving ; 
so that these first events tended in a high de- 
gree to revive former confidence and confirm the 
belief of invincibility under Palafox, favoured by 
our Lady del Pilar, the protectress of the city. 

The French, on the contrary, were divided into 
two corps — one as the covering, the other as the 
attacking force, under the independent command 
of two Marshals, mutually jealous of each other's 
interference. Nine days elapsed subsequently to 
the close investment, without any hostile opera- 
tion ; during which period, the inhabitants seeing 
that affairs had become serious, dedicated them- 
selves with zeal to the formation of those inte- 
rior defences, which respect for private property 
had caused to be deferred, whilst any hope of 
escaping a siege could be entertained. The 
doors and windows of the houses were blocked 
up, the walls were pierced with openings to fire 
through, and safe communications made with 
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CHAP, the rear of each : ditches were sunk across the 
streets — every outlet was palisaded and traversed 



1 808. ^^^ defence ; and batteries, armed with artillery, 
were constructed to enfilade the principal ap- 
proaches. — Thus prepared, the Zaragossans 
waited with confidence the further operations 
of the besiegers. 

On the 29th December, the trenches were re- 
gularly opened against the Chateau of the Inqui- 
sition on the left, the bridge of the Huerba in 
the centre, and the Convent of St. Joseph on the 
right, situated in advance of the new enceinte, 
and converted into military posts by the addition 
of field retrenchments ; the latter being made the 
principal point of attack, on account of the works 
of the town in its rear being without a rampart. 
As the communication from the city to the con- 
vent could not be interrupted, the garrison, daily 
relieved, made repeated sallies, and such a vigilant 
resistance, that it was not till the evening of the 

1809. 11th January, when the walls had been nearly 
levelled by the powerful fire of thirty pieces of 
artillery, that a lodgment could be effected. 
Four days afterwards, the t^te-de-pont being in 

15th Jail, a similar manner carried, a second parallel was 
opened against the works of the town, and bat- 
teries commenced in it to enfilade and destroy the 
defences of the convents of the great Augustins, 
the Capucins, and Santa Engracia, the prin- 
cipal supports of the linq ; the garrison made 
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many bold sorties to interrupt its progress, CHAP, 
and maintained such an incessant fire, that J^ 
above a week was consumed in its completion. i809. 
About this time Marshal Lasnes assumed the 
supreme command, and gave unity of action 
to the besiegers. Soon after his arrival fifty- 26th Jan. 
five pieces of heavy ordnance battered in breach 
the newly-raised works of the enceinte, and in a 
few hours formed three considerable breaches : 
the French vigorously assaulted them the fol^ 
lowing morning, and after a short resistance snh. 
gained the summit; when immediately rushing 
on, they made themselves masters of the con- 
vents of Santa Engracia, the Capucins, and 
Calzas, which had been much damaged by the 
previous cannonade, and also of the fortified 
entry of several streets in their vicinity. 

The complete success of this bold assault hav- 
ing rendered the besiegers masters of every defen- 
sive obstacle in the shape of a fortification, an 
ordinary garrison would have considered further 
resistance hopeless, and either have surrendered 
at discretion, or have attempted to escape through 
the posts of the investing corps on the left of 
the river. Not so, however, with the Zaragos- 
sans: after a short interval the tocsin having 
sounded, the citizens pressed to the spot from all 
quarters, and animated by the remembrance of 
their former success, renewed the combat with 
such fury, that after a long and desperate ^ 
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CHAP, struggle, the French were driven into the con^ 
,y^ vents or to the summit of the breaches, where 
I8O9. reinforcements from the trenches with difficulty 
enabled them to maintain themselves whilst they 
formed secure lodgments. The garrison during 
that operation kept up an incessant fire from the 
surrounding buildings, and every moment sallied 
forth and fought hand to hand with the troops 
and workmen : in these fierce encounters, 
women and priests were observed amongst the 
foremost and most courageous ; 600 of the 
French were, in the course of the day, put hors 
de combat, and openly to contend with such 
enthusiasm, was deemed hopeless. The besiegers, 
in consequence, preserved the utmost regularity 
in their subsequent proceedings, raising power- 
ful batteries against the Convents of the Great 
Augustins, Santa Monaca, and other consider- 
able buildings, situated within the enceinte, 
and only attempting to advance by the sap 
and the mine. They relinquished altogether 
the left attack against the Chateau of the In- 
quisition, and even restricted their operations on 
the right to the space between the street named 
Quemada and the river, and at the centre attack 
to the houses immediately round the Nunnery of 
the Sisters of Jerusalem, and the Convent of St. 
Francis, and retrenched with care every consider- 
able building as soon as in their power. 
28tii Jan. The contcst in the streets was maintained by 
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the garrison with far greater obstinacy than the CHAP. 
defence of the fortifications : each house became y^y^ 
a citadel, and required to be separately attacked, jgoa 
The defenders made the most surprising efforts : 
when forced out of one room, they renewed the 29th jan. 
combat in the next ; and, when driven, inch by 
inch, out of a building, they frequently by a des- 
perate offensive effort, recovered it, and the be- 
siegers had the same resistance a second time to 
overcome. Palafox even directed counter ap- sotii. 
proaches against the buildings retrenched by the 
French, and having breached the Convent of the 
Capucins, he caused it to be assaulted on the 
evening of the 3 1 st Jan uary . Religion and super- 
stition were his powerful auxiliaries. Monks, 
with crucifixes in their hands and sabres at their 
side, headed the storming party, and failing at the 
breach, endeavoured to break open the doors, till 
the bodies of the fallen soldiers rendered the at- 
tempt hopeless. Indeed the priesthood were 
unremitting in their endeavours to stimulate the 
exertions of the citizens and troops, and mainly 
contributed by their example and influence to 
the obstinacy of the defence. The whole con- 
fraternity preached, absolved, or fought, as the 
occasion demanded ; and besides assuring eternal 
bliss to those who might fall, obtained credit for 
the most monstrous tales of the appearance of 
visions, in token of immediate relief and the 
favour of heaven. Under such a system of re- 
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CHAP, ligious delusion, enthusiasm amongst the people 
s^,^ attained its highest pitch — then death under 
1 8O9. ^very form was despised — regardless of showers 
of missiles, the raging of fire, and the explosion 
of mines, individuals sought personal conflict 
with eagerness: persons of all ages and con- 
ditions took part in the combat: the females, 
overcoming the natural timidity and delicacy of 
their sex, shared the fatigue and danger of the 
defence equally with the men, and some of high 
birth and elegant manners were distinguished 
for the zeal and boldness with which they 
selected the post of greatest peril ; it is even re- 
corded that the very feelings of their nature were 
so worked upon by the scene around them, that 
the fall of husband, child, or parent, seldom called 
forth other expressions at the moment than those 
of more deadly hatred and more determined resis- 
tance to the foe. All this enthusiasm, however^ 
failed against the skill of their more experienced 
antagonists : the mine incessantly paralysed the 
exertions of the garrison ; the convent of the 
Nuns of Jerusalem, with the stupendous hospital 
6th Feb. in its rear, the college of Pius, the convent of 
7th. St. Francisco, and various other buildings, suc- 

cessively blown up, became the untimely graves 
of their valiant defenders. At the attack of the 
latter more particularly, mine sprung after mine 
with well-timed precision, caused the destruc- 
tion of those brought forward to dispute the 
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breach created by the former, and at one ei^plo- CHilflV 
«ion a whole battalion, enticed over the fatal ^^' 
spot by demons1;ra,tions of an assault, perished {gQa 
in a body. Every attempt to contend with th? 
besiegers in this subterraneous warfare proved 
fatal to the Zaragossan miners, who being \xn^ 
practised in the chicanery of the art, were co^- 
stantly suffocated by their opponents, or th^ 
sides of their galleries being unexpectedly 
blown in, they were sabred, and their labour 
turned against their friends. Fierce conflagrar 
tions judiciously raised amongst the buildings 
by the French, greatly aided this destructive 
warfare; and daily, hourly, they made some 
progress, till at the right attack, having blown 
down sixty houses in one line, and burned uth Feb. 
nearly as many, they penetrated to the principal 
street, named the Cosso, which encircles the 
inner town : there the buildings are very large 
and solid, and from their construction with 
arched floors nearly incombustible : experience 
had taught the Spaniards how to perfect their 
interior defences, and the contest revived w:ith 
additional vigour. It seemed as if no danger i9thFeb. 
could appal nor misfortune depress the qourage 
of the garrison : three days were the French sap- 
pers successfully opposed in their endeavours to 
effect a passage across the streety apd ^fter 
batteries had breached the Convents of; the Tri- 
nity and University, situated within thq Cosso,, 
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^AKK 1*^«r iritferiors becaftie the 4c5eiie of a fierce aiwl 
^^^ jtfoiricted struggle. During this time, soih^ 

t^^ VijgdhkUi e^^ttibns made by the Anlgonese t6 
fliK]ltr in likp^ies, had occasioned such lar^ 
^t&dUn^nts to height from the besieging ilntojr, 
Iftiit the iiiiThbers fiir the attack were reduced tfc 
tOiOOfr, ^hich adniittfed of only one relief in 
tBi tftndhcfs"; tWS severie duty being |>ierforn^ 
with a ^Vfefy irregular and scatity supply of 
Ibbd, and^l^ uti vary ing bbstinacy <>f the defiiticib 
j^ftig 'hb prttspect df its speedy termindtittii, 
thfe^^Vehbh trobps had for s6me time wavercid 
Jn lh6ir hopes aiid riisolution, tod ihuch hitlt^ 
inurfaig and coniplaiiiitfg wetie heatd; Marshal 
iitsnes, however, had the fihhness^ to make thett 

♦ ^Sfei*scvere ih their efF6rts, tall an epidemic*, 

ge^^i^ted by the Humbet^ of the imbiiried slain^ 
broke out in the city, causing far more hav^ 
thini thfe swbid, and reducing the garrisbh td the 

* 

tibn'ost ^tremity of wretch^ness and misisjtyi 
On the 17th of February, 14,000 itodividurfli 
lay feulBRfering uikder wounds or sickness, withcnit 
bandies or medicines, and altnost Withoiit 
f&dd br cover. Their distreissittg conditiott 
affected thie minds of those ita health, as tJi'e 
boldest could not contenyplate without disinay 
the probability of soon participating ih so hap> 
less a fate. The intrepid Palafox, and oth^r 
chiefii, apparently unmoved in the midst ^6f 
the general desolation, uhctitisingly endeavour- 
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ed, by their personal example and promises CHAfi 
of immediate relief, to renovate the exertions y^g^,^ 
of the defenders, but such attempts had been i809« 
too frequently repeated to prodtice any grea^t 
effect; even the interposition of the minacu^ 
lous powers of the Lady del Pilar in fa- 
vour of her devoted city, hitherto so sted- 
fastly and so religiously expeioted, began ito be 
doubted, and in every quarter the efforts of re* 
sisftance gradually declined^ On the 18th, the 
unlooked for explosion of two min^, containing 
SQQOlbs. of powder each, nearly destroyed the 
University, blowing up most of the defenders, 
Ydben the French, instantly rushing in and 
bayonetting the remainder, ^penetrated to the 
very heart of the cityi and scarcely aconsiderr 
able building remained, as a citadel, in possession 
of the garrison. 

Hitherto, the suburb on the left of the Ebro 
had been undisturbed since the failure of the 
storming columns on the night of the invest- 
ment, affording .space and comparative security 
for such of the garrison as were not actually 
engaged. The besiegers, now that they had 
secure possession . of all the principal buildings 
in the town, felt emboldened to act vigorously 
on that side also. On the 18th February, fifty 
heavy guns opened against the Convent of 
Jesus, which, as, soon as breached, was assaulted ; 
the Spaniards made a desperate resistance, but 

N S 
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CMAP. being overwhelmed, all but 300 perished, which 
^^T^ number in a body, by an effort of determined 
1809. coiirage, gained the bridge and entered the 
town. The French immediately advancing to 
the river, nearly 3000 men posted in a distant 
quarter, linding their communication with the 
city cut off, and being enfeebled with disease 
and hunger, surrendered prisoners, and the 
besiegers obtained possession of the whole 
suburb. This was a decisive blow, as it com- 
pressed all the garrison into a very restricted 
space, and admitted of many of their defence^ 
being taken in reverse. No shot had for some 
time past remained but those collected after 
having been fired by the enemy, and no ammu-* 
nition beyond the daily supply of a manufactory 
established in the town since the investment : 
the site of that now became endangered, as six 
mines charged with 18,000lbs. of powder were 
nearly ready to be exploded under the limited 
space remaining to the besieged, and 100 pieces 
of ordnance incessantly showered over every 
portion of it. In this extremity the heroic Pala- 
i6tii. fox sickened, and affairs became desperate. The 
same evening he transferred his authority to a 
junta, of which Don Pedro Ric was named presi- 
dent : this intrepid Spaniard set all the powers of 
religion and art at work to rouse the people, and 
on the 20th made an offensive effort to seize some 
of the French guns ; the number of the garrison 
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found capable of exertion did not exceed 4000^ CHAJPi 
and, after a desperate struggle, they were repulsed ^^Lj 
with great loss. As after this unsuccessful trial jgoQ 
of strength, nothing but destruction could at- 
tend a further resistance, the junta deputed their 
president to negociate a capitulation, and a ces- 
sation of fire took place. Marshal Lasnes de- 
manded an unconditional surrender : this was 
resisted by Don Ric, who threatened to return, 
and, however hopeless, renew the struggle : the 
French did not choose to render such antagonists 
desperate, and Ric, by firmness of conduct, after 
30,000 citizens had buried themselves under the 
ruins of their houses, forced Marshal Lasnes to 
promise good treatment to the survivors, and a 
choice of residence to their adored chief Palafox. 
" The garrison, 15,000 in number, marched 
out, and laid down their arms, after a resistance 
of fifty-two days open trenches, twenty-three of 
which were a war of houses. The town, on 
entering it, presented a dreadful and melancholy 
spectacle ; entire districts of it were demolished 
by repeated explosions, and presented merely a 
mass of ruins thickly spread over with mutilated 
limbs and carcasses ; the few houses which fire 
and the mine had spared, were riddled by shot 
and shells; their interiors were cut through 
with communications, the walls loop-holed, the 
doors and windows barricadoed, and the streets 
blocked up with numberless traverses. The dirt, 
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corruption atid misery, attending thie erowding 
together of more than 100,000 souls into a city 
1809. ^^.Iculated for only 40,000, with all the harcb* 
ships attendant on a long siege, had generated a 
frightful epidemic, more relentless than the 
sword. In the midst of the ruins and bodies 
with which the streets were filled, were obserred 
here and there crawling along, a few inhalbitants, 
pale, emaciated and cast down, who seemed on 
the point of following their dead eointade% 
whom they bad been unable to remove^ FroAi 
an enumeration made at the commencemeait 
. arid at the termination of this extraordinary and 
terrible siege, it has been ascertained that in 
fifty-two days fifty-four thousand individuals 
perished ; being two-thirds of the military and 
half of the inhabitants or refugees. The loss of 
the besiegers did not exceed SiOOO.*** 

During the siege, the efforts of the Aragondse 
to throw in supplies were imceasing, and they 
btoke their strength and exhausted their re* 
sources in repeated attempts to penetrate 
throi^h the quarters of the formidable army 
that invested the place. In these operation^ 
being frequently outmanoeuvred and their re* 
treat intercepted, their loss was excessive ; and 
on the fall of the place, they became so disoou^ 



* Relation du Si^g6 de Saragosse, par Monsieur le Bttttm 



Jcage4> that Amgpn ha^i tl^i ^ppfftr^we of feei% .9ll)t|f. 
pfjrfecdy tranquil. F0urtewtifetQttmPdim«aoflt;ly . ^^ ^ 
wei:e left in thj^ province under General ^mimt; i^^ 
And the remainder of tbe besieging ftr«y, ntidi^' 
MarsbaJ Mojitier, moved into Ctsjtilie. 

The defence of Zaragossa, feejng almost the 
only creditable event of the campaign, wa3 
most highly vaunted. The Supreme Ji*nta der 
creed personal nobility to all the defenders ai^ 
their h^irs for ever. Poets and o^atcw;s w?xe st^ 
mulated, by offers of higb reward, to celebjaitfc 
their praise, and medals wer^e ordered to hp 
struck, and monuments to be erected in every 
town as remembrancers of their deeds. Through- 
out Europe the defeqce was regarded with ad- 

miratiQn, and phtfiiAed a celebrity perhaps feven 
beyond its real merits, when it is considered 
how inferior the assailants, were i.u numbers to 
the defenders, and how comparatively insignifi- 
cant their lo^s : but granting the palm of skill 
and science to the besiegers, as seems their due, 
it cannpj; be dc^ibt^d tliaf; whilst heroic self-de- • 

votion, unshaken loyalty, and exalted patriotism . 
are hfld in estimation 2^mQ^gst mankind, the 
n^mgof PaHfqx, blended with that pfZaragossa> 
will he iniR^o^^ali?ed, • 

The Ipss pf such an able chief as General 
Palafox, who was sent prisoner into France, 
Mras a severe misfortune to Spain, as no other 
officer commanded a similar degree of confi- 
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CHA^. dence^ The Marquis de la Rotnana bad dis- 
., ^^ ' played the most ability : it has been shewn that, 
IfiOO succeeding to the chief command in the north, 
at the moment of the greatest disaster, he con- 
trived to unite and preserve the wreck of 
Blake's forces, and that, on the advance of the 
French into Galicia, finding himself with a most 
immanageable force in the fore ground at Le<Hi, 
with the mountains of Asturias in his rear, the 
passages over which were nearly if not entirely 
blocked up with snow, he generously relin- 
quished the safe road of Corunna to the Britishv 
and hazarded the bold measure of a lateral move- 
ment on Orense. The Marquis being successful 
in this manoeuvre, preserved one army in the 
DeprcMcd field, wliich, a half-starved disorganized band^ 

•tate of the ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Spanish mi- with somc fugitivc corps in La Mancha and 

litary force. 

Estrcmadura, now formed the only remaining 
military force of Spain ; whilst the number of 
the enemy spread over the country fell little 
short of 300,000 men. 
Opinions This statc of affairs shook the hopes of the 

and feelings • >r» i t 

in England, most zcalous advocatcs of the cause m England; 
and warm debates were maintained in both 
houses of parliament, on the conduct of the past 
campaign and on the propriety of risking ano- 
ther army in Spain. The ministry were favour- 
able to the latter meagure, but it became imprac- 
ticable, from a feeling of distrust and national 
jealously in the Spaniards, not altogether un- 
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reasonable at the moment of finding their for- CHAP. 
tresses and their fleets in Galicia abandoned ^^' 
without a struggle. On the first intelligence of jgoo 
Sir J. Moore's retreat, the corps embarked under 
Major treneral Sherbrooke was directed to pro-^ 
ceed to Cadiz, to secure that important place for 
the assembly of a British force, to sustain the 
efforts of the Spaniards in the south ; but the seviiie. 
Supreme Junta, after some negociation, posi- JSo9?^^''* 
tively refused the troops permission to enter the 
fortress, ingenuously stating, that siich a conces- 
sion would deprive them of all public confidence, 
*^ the first and principal spring of their power :" 
the fleet, in consequence, steered back to the 
Tagus, and Portugal became the theatre of tbQ 
British operations. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Occi^incti in Poriugai — Portugvexe MUkan^tbakhai Somit 
€apiur€s Vigo and Ttijr — crossea the Mtnko^tf^jsalki.iie Mqfh- 
quis de la ^Ramana— takes Chaves — disperses He Portnguexe 
Forces — captures Oporto — Spaniards defeated at Meddbn gnd 
Ciudad Real — Sir Arthur Wellesky arrives to command in Tor* 
tugal—forces' the Passage of the Douro — recaoers Oporto — 
drroM SouH into GaHda — returns to oppose Marshal Victor an 
the Togas — Efforts of the Spaniards— Reajq^turt rf Vigo-rr-JU* 
pulse of the French at the Passage of the Sfi^oMi^/er-^Eoa^^ 
tion of Gdicia by Marshal Netz-^Maoements irk Arago^ a^4 
Catalonia — Exertions of the Supreme Junta — GuerrUkts* 

CHAP. A FULL account of the disasters in the north of 
y^J[^ij Spain did -not reach Lisbon till the succeeding 
1809. ^^^^h, when it was coupled with the alanning 
Occur- intelligence that three French armies were as^ 
Port^gll sembling for the subjugation of Portugal. One, 
of 27,000 men under Marshal Soult in Galicia; 
a second of 5000 under General Lapisse at 
Salamanca; and the third of 12,00tf on the 
banks of the Tagus, under Marshal Victor; in 
which near and vulnerable quarter, the only 
force in the field was a collection of fugitives 
from General Galluzo's and the Duke of Infan-^ 
tado's armies, which General Cuesta was at- 
tempting to reorganize.* The British forces 

* The concluding bulletin of the operations attendant on 
Buonaparte's entry into Spain, (the S3d) announced that^ the 
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only amoimted to m^ or seven thousand, and CHAR 
the native army was in its infancy. Consterna- ^J^L/ 
tion and dismay followed: the garrison and i^qaq. 
stores were withdrawn from Almeida; the forts 
and batb^iea on the Tagns were dismantled; 
and the British troops^ concentrated for instant 
iGMibairkatk)n. Happily, however, the return of 
Buonaparte to France with 15,000 of his troops, 
and the movement of Sir John Moore on Gali^ 
cia checked the impetus given to the French 
arms, and altowai an interval for preparation, 
which was duly improved. 

Portugal, being precluded by its geographical Military 
situation from all collision with the powers be- tt'thT' 
yond the Pyrenees, and having from its small ^°'^"s^«'«* 
$i2e always stood on the defensive or borne a 
secondary part in its wars with Spain, enjoyed 
at this time scarcely any military consideration; 
and the two belligerents regarded with almost 
equal cotitempt the aid or hostility of he^ regular 

Duke of Dalmatia arrived at Tuy on the 10th February: that 
he was preparing every thing to cross the Minho on the follow- 
ing day: that he ought to arrive at Oporto between the 15th 
and 20th February, and at Lisbon between the 20th and 38th. 
The English are embarking at Lisbon to abandon I\>rtug&l : 
the indignation of the Portugueze is at its height; daily there 
are great and bloody quarrels between the Portugueze and 
English. In Galicia the Duke of Elchingen is completing the 
organization of the province. The Duke of Belluno marches 
bn Badajos : he is disarming and pacifying all Lower Estrema- 
4ura. Zaragosia has Aunwiidtt^d.'' 
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CHAP. army. Indeed it was lightly imagined by both» 
yj^^ parties that the inhabitants were so sunk in 
1809. luxury and sloth as to be incapable of forming- 
good troops. The fact, however, is, that thq 
Portugueze are a people peculiarly adapted for 
military exertion, the lower classes being imi-. 
versally hardy, patient and docile, whilst those 
of education, holding in remembrance the heroic 
deeds of their ancestors, cherish strong feelinga 
of military pride. 

As proof of this, Count Lippe Schaulemberg,. 
in the war of 17^2, by encouragement and good 
arrangement, raised the military profession in a 
few months from the lowest state of nullity 
and abasement to efficiency and respect. In 
this condition it remained till the period when 
the Marquis of Pombal gained an uncon- 
trolled sway, whose arbitrary disposition lead- 
ing him to model every department of the state, 
into mere engines of his will, he drove tibe 
nobility and men of property from the military 
service by contumelious treatment, and filling 
the several ranks with foreign officers or worth- 
less dependants, sank the profession into its 
former abasement. It had however again, by a 
little encouragement, risen into utility and 
respect, when the French altogether annihilated 
it in 1808. 

The government of Portugal, conscious of its 
limited resources, and having a firm reliance on 
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the friendship and power of England, has al- CHAP* 
ways, in the hour of danger, trusted to her for , ^^^ 
support; and at this crisis, actuated by such igQg; 
feeHng, it submitted entirely to her guidance: 
General Beresford, selected by the British mi- Marshal 
nistry, was in February appointed Marshal and coLmander 
Commander-in-chief of the Lusitanian forces; ^ 
and being invested with unlimited authority, 
and supported by British officers nominated to 
the superior commissions of each battalion, un- 
dertook the laborious task of introducing a 
general system of discipline and subordination, 
and forming the new levies into an army. These 
now amounted to 10,000 men regimented, and 
about half that number of recruits assembled in 
various d^pdts. 

The gallant behaviour of a native legion, pre- Lusitanian 
viously organized at Oporto by Sir Robert Wil- ^^°"' 
son, afforded the most encouraging expectations 
from this measure. At the period of the greatest 
panic, that officer, acting in conjunction with 
the Spaniards beyond the Agueda, with a very 
small corps of natives and some stragglers from 
Sir John Moore's army, by a judicious and 
spirited conduct, kept open the communication 
with Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida, and held in 
check the enemy's force on that frontier. At 
the same time the Spaniards, by an unlooked-for 
effi3rt, obliged the French to recross the Tagus 
at Almaraz and destroyed the bridge, which 
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CHAP, materially added to the security of the south, 
^ ^* as the roads leading from the other passages 

1800 ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^"^ ^^^ considered practicable for 
artillery in winter. The Junta, from the seat of 
government at Seville, issued the most manly 
and encouraging proclamations, which drew 
forth the most liberal donations and the most 
spirited exertions from the southern provinces; 
and soon. again a respectable army appeared ia 
the field under General Cuesta, a division jof 
which, commanded by the »Duke of Albu^ 
qnerque, gained, in the middle of Eebruary, 
considerable advantages over Victor's force at 

s2dFeb. Gousuegra and Mora, on the borders of La 
Mancha, and, for the moment, checked its 
career. These successes of the native tooops 
gave great animation to all ; 20,000 Of the Por- 
tugueze were taken into the pay of £ngland^ 
and the British force at Lisbon >being aug-* 
mented to 17,000 men,* before a blow was 
struck, confidence had gradually returned. 

iiiTsaion The storm first approached from the north« 

Montes. Early in February Marshal Ney's corps moved 
into Galicia; and Marshal Soult, with 34,000 
infentry and 3000 cavalry, marched on Oporto 
by Vigo and Tuy, where he left garrisons. At 

♦ Major General Sherbrooke arrived at Lisbon on the 1-ttk 
March >vith 5000 men, and Major General Hill on the 4th 
April with 6000 men. 
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the latter place he attempted to ferry his army CHAP* 
over the Miiiho, but the first boat that.puished off ,^^ v. 
being stink by a fire from the citadel of Va- j^gQQ^ 
lenj^a, and the commandant refusing to enter 
into any negociation, he relinquished the under- 
taking and ascended the river forty miles to inhjeb. 
Orense. At the commencement of his march, 
the peasantry in the different districts assembled 
in bodies of some thousands and attempted to 
deif^ud their villages; but the cavalry, which 
preceded the main body by a mountain road 
skirting the river through Maurentan and Riba- isui. 
davia, having burned those and other: places and 
sabred many hundreds of the inhabitants, spread 
ittch terror that no opposition was attempted on 
the high ttMid, and tiie ^artillery reached Oraisc 27th 
Without loss. This unexpected movclment had 
ncsariy proved' fatal to the Marquis de la Romana, 
who, driven by tJie extreme superiority of the 
en^my to the confines of the kingdom, and 
alriiot^t a people "With whom be had established 
little communication, was - surprised near Mon- ^th March 

_ ■ 

telpey, and pursued with loss to Sanabria. . 

Soult entered Portugal by the road of Chaves, K^h 
mating with little opposition, as General Ber* 
i^adin Friere de Andrade, to whom the defence 
of the country was confided; had arranged to 
retire with his ilWisciplined force to the moun- 
tains near Oporto, from whence he might effec- 
tually harass the ene^y during the attack of 
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CHAP, the city; or, should they fail of succeaSi would 

s^^b^ probably annihilate them during their retreat* 
1809. These prudent measures were first interrupted 
by a mutiny of the division under General 
Silviera; some battalions of which insisted oa 
defending Chaves, and remaining in the town,, 
were shut up and obliged to surrender at dis*^ 

13th Mar. crctiou ou the third day. Soult left a garrisoa 
in the place to maintain his communication 

15th. with Galicia, and proceeded onward. The 
young troops under General Friere, even after 
so recent an example of the ill consequences of 
disobedience, impatiently demanded to give 
battle, which with difficulty he opposed, and 
led them to Braga: there thousands of armed 
peasants flocked to his standard and added to the 
clamour for immediate combat. Friere had still 
the firmness to resist, and was in the act of re- 
presenting to some of the most enlightened the 
advantages of protracting the contest, when the 
senseless multitude,, unable to distinguish be^ 
tween prudence and treachery, suspected the 

Friere as- latter iu this advice, and rushing into the apart- 
ment, sacrificed him and the officers of his staff; 
and then, alarmed at their own violence, tumul- 
tously evacuated the town. In a short time, 
however, their insubordination and presumption 
returned in full force, and they insisted qn a 
British officer, Baron Eben, assuming the com,- 
mand and leading them against the enenpiy. 



]8th. 
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Their new commander gratified their wishes, CHAP 
and on the following day committed them in y^^Il/ 
battle in a strong position oii the high road near ]goo. 
Carvalho da Este, about five miles in front of 
Braga, where, after some creditable efforts of i9th Mar. 
individual bravery, they were totally dispersed, 
and some hundreds falling under the sabres of 
the enemy's cavalry, made just atonement to 
the manes of their murdered chief. The French 
the same day-entered Braga unopposed, where 
head quarters remained till the 23d, small parties 
in the meanwhile scouring the country for se- 
veral miles around, without seeing anything of 
the defeated army. 

The efforts of the peasantry were far more an- Efforts of 
noying to the invaders than those of the embo- santr^r 
died troops : having a perfect knowledge of the 
intricacies of their country, one of the most pre- 
cipitous and rocky in Europe, they incessantly im- 
peded or closely harassed the columns of march, 
remaining to dispute every pass and to fire from 
every inaccessible precipice. The inhabitants of 
these northern provinces, naturally brave and 
enterprising, and rendered desperate by the cer- 
tainty of death attending unsuccessful hosti- 
lity, gave on this occasion an example of the 
utmost efforts of a people to defend their homes : 
individuals frequently fought with a desperate 
resolution, and instances occurred of heroic 

VOL. i. o 



Oporto. 
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CHAP, self-devotion which startle belief: they wer^' 

^yjv, however, invariably defeated with little loss to 

joQg the invaders whenever they attempted resistajicc 

in a considerable body; and it strongly marks thd 

superiority which organization and discipline 

give to men, that the French traversed the 

«7ih Mar. wholc country and invested Oporto with a loss 
little exceeding 1000 killed and wounded. 

Attack of That city had been recently covered by an ex- 
tensive line of detached works, extending from 
the Douro on the right to the ocean on the left, 
on which were mounted 200 pieces of artillery, 
and 20,000 troops were collected for its defence. 
These preparations were, however, rendered qf 
no avail by similar insubordination and mistrust 
to that which had ruined their army in the field. 
The first day of the investment, several of the 
superior officers, on attempting to enforce obe? 
dience to their commands, were taxed with 
treason by the soldiery and murdered on the 
spot ; after which no effort was made to regulate 
the defence: every one, to prove his loyalty 
and courage, crowded to the front, from whence 
an useless heavy firing was maintained for two 
days, whilst Marshal Soult was collecting hi? 
army and making arrangements for a general 
assault. Those completed, the French infantry, 
on the morning of the 29th of Match, under a 
heavy fire of musquetry and various demonstra- 
tions on the flanks, advanced against the centre, 
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successively carried with the bayonet the various CHaP. 
redoubts with which it was studded, and formed v^TJi*/ 
a road into the town, through which the cavalry ig^Q 
instantly galloped, and charging along the 
streets, made an indiscriminate slaughter of 
those whom they overtook;— a blind panic seized 
upon the garrison equally with the inhabitants, 
and all thoughts of resistance being relinquished, 
they precipitated themselves on the bridge over 
the Douro in sudi masses, that a portion of it 
sunk under their weight! Even after this acci- 
dent had precluded the possibility of flight, pro- 
digious multitudes continued to attempt the 
passage, and crowded on the part of the bridge 
remaining, where, placed between the fire of 
the contending parties, many hundreds rendered 
desperate leaped into the river, whilst others, 
fixed in a state of stupid immovability, were 
swept away by repeated discharges of grape shot. ' 

In the city, plunder and licentiousness pre- 
vailed throughout the day to a terrible extent, 
the bad passions of the soldiery being heightened 
by a desire to avenge on the citizens the hos- 
tility of the peasantry ; it is, hov<rever, pleasing 
to add, that Marshal Soult strenuously exerted 
himself to restore order, and saved much that 
would otherwise have been destroyed. 

The day previous to the fall of Oporto, which Batneof 
laid open the northern provinces of Portugal, 
the Spanish army under General Cuesta sus- 

o 2 
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CHAP, tainfed a most signal defeat near Medellin/ and 

s^^^^^^ being driven to Almandralejo left the southern 
1809. froi^tier without protection. Marshal Victor,: 
having by means of a light corps which passed' 
the Tagus at Talavera dislodged the Spaniards 

15th Mar. from the stroug line of the Ibor, and possessed 
himself of Miravete, threw a bridge over the 
Tagus at Almaraz, which enabled him to pass 

19th. over his artillery and collect his whole army 
at Truxillo: he then traversed the Guadiana 
at Medellin and attacked the Spaniards, ■ who, 
under General Cuesta, coolly waited his ap- 
proach in a position between Don Benito and 

«8th. Mingabril. The day was at first well contested : 
the French cavalry commenced the action by 
boldly charging the Spanish line, which stood 
firm and by a heavy fire forced the assailants* 
back with loss ; then immediately following up 
its success by a vigorous and concentrated at- 
tack of the French left wing, it gave way, and 
was followed with effect for two hours. ■ The 
Spanish dragoons particularly distinguished 
themselves by boldness in the pursuit; but 
when the French, having arrived at a favourable 
point, faced about, they shamefully turned, and" 
galloping past the infantry infected them with 
a similar panic; and in a moment the whole 
army dispersed, throwing away their arms, and 
seeking safety in disorderly flight The Frenich, 
enraged at the loss of 4,000 of their own;num- 
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hex killed or wounded, and mortified at having CHAP, 
been triumphed over by men chiefly out of v^J[^ 
uniform, at first shewed, little mercy to the igoo. 
fugitives,^ 9,000 of whom were sabred or 
bayoneted before they relaxed in . their ven- 
geance, when the submission of some thousand 
others was received. The preceding evening 27ih Mar. 
closed upon an equally tragic scene at Ciudad 
Real, a few leagues distant, at the dispersion and 
slaughter of the army of La Mancha by a corps 
under General Sebastiani: that officer in his 
official dispatch, though he states that the Spa- 
nish : troops fled on the first charge without 
resistance, boasts to have sabred 3,000 of the 
fugitives. These events spread terror to the 
very gates of Seville, and, by the discontent 
they created amongst the Spaniards, threatened 
the dissolution of the government. The Su- 
preme Junta, finding that proclamations and pro- 
mises were insufficient to tranquillize the public 
mind,, had recourse to the establishment of a 
Committee of Public Safety, to support their 
power; and shortly afterwards countenanced by 
their silence a most reprehensible edict of that 
body, denouncing the punishment of death and 15th April, 
confiscation of property against all who should 
attempt to create distrust of the Supreme Central 
Junta, and offering rewards to informers, with 
the promise of never divulging their names. 
From the , moment that the Junta thus at- 

.03 
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CHAP. Every day, however, rendered his situation more 

y^,,^ embarrassing, as General Silviera, with his divi- 
I8O9. sion of Poftugueze troops, having forced the 

35th Mar. gamson of Chaves to surrender prisoners and 
blocked up his rear, was exerting every. endea- 
vour to strengthen the line of the Tamega and 
secure the bridge at Amarante, to cut off his 
only remaining communication with Spain. An 

Defence of attempt had been made with a detachment of 

Amarante. • i • 

1500 men to gam that important pomt pre- 
adAprU. viously.to the arrival of General Silvieria; but 
the defensive arrangements of the Portugueze 
were so well combined, that the peasantry alone 
repulsed the assailants, killing and Wounding 
many, and harassing them throughout their 
retreat to Penafiel and subsequently to Baltar. 
At length Marshal Soult, driven to the necessity 
of opening his communications, detached 6,000 
men, under General Loison, to gain the bridge 
at any sacrifice. On the 17th of April a bold 
attack was made, and the Portugueze were 
speedily dislodged from the toWn; but every 
attempt to obtain possession of the bridge was 
rendered fruitless by the strength of the works 
which surrounded it, and by a destructive fire 

Paris, Buonaparte addressed liim by name at a grand levee at 
the Tuileries — " Take care how you draw up proclamations ; 
— my empire is not yet sufficiently extended for my generals 
to become independent— one step further, and I would have 
caused you to have been shot," 
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the main body of the British at Leyri^ an4 "the CHAP. 
Portugueze army at Thomar. v-gZlL/ 

' Thus situated were the affairs of the Penin- jgop. 
sula, when Sir Arthur Wellesley landed atsirA.Wci- 
Lisbon on the 23d of Aprils to assume the sum^Mthe 
supreme command in Portugal ; an appointment maqdr*"' 
which opened a new era in the war, as it gave 
unity of action ta the forces of the two nations, 
at the very time when the French were, from 
the growing extent of the field of operations, 
obliged to act on an opposite system. Already 
were the ill consequences of a division of force 
visible in their movements ; the three armies of 
Soult, Vittor, and Lapisse, which if acting in 
one body would before this period have tri- 
umphantly enterjcd Lisbon, being disunited, and 
fearing to be separately committed, were losing 
the precious moments for action in suspense or 
petty movements. Marshal Soult long remained indecision 
inactive at Oporto in the expectation of intel- °^^"*^- 
ligence from his coadjutors, without which he 

# 

did not deem it prudent to move forward.* 

* It is understood that Marshal Soult at this time meditated 
to become Sovereign of Northern Lusitania, and that procla- 
mations to such effect were printed off, if not circulated ; it is 
beyond doubt that he favourably received a petition signed by 
several of the inhabitants soliciting from Buonaparte his nomi- 
nation as Sovereign of Portugal. A French general officer told 
the writer, that an individual of Soult's staff, who was supposed 
to have been a principal agent in the affair, being^recalled to 

o 4 
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CHAP. Every day, however, rendered his situation more 

y^^ljl^ embarrassing, as General Silviera, with his divi- 
I8O9. sion of Portugueze troops, having forced the 

«5thMar. gamson of Chaves to surrender prisoners and 
blocked up his rear, was exerting every .endea- 
vour to strengthen the line of the Tamega and 
secure the bridge at Amarante, to cut off. his 
only remaining communication with Spain. An 

Defence of attempt had been made with a detachment of 

Amarante. . , . . 

1500 men to gam that important pomt pre- 
2d April, viously.to the arrival of General Silvieni; but 
the defensive arrangements of the Portugueze 
were so well combined, that the peasantry alone 
repulsed the assailants, killing and Wounding 
many, and harassing them throughout their 
retreat to Penafiel and subsequently to Baltan 
At length Marshal Soult, driven to the necessity 
of opening his communications, detached 6,000 
men, under General Loison, to gain the bridge 
at any sacrifice. On the 17th of April a bold 
attack was made, and the Portugueze were 
speedily dislodged from the town; but every 
attempt to obtain possession of the bridge was 
rendered fruitless by the strength of the works 
which surrounded it, and by a destructive fire 

Paris, Buonaparte addressed liim by name at a grand levee at 
the Tuileries— " Take care how you draw up proclamations ; 
— my empire is not yet sufficiently extended for my generals 
to become independent— one step further, and I would have 
caused you to have been shot." 
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from a fortified convent in its front. After a CHAP. 
considerable loss of men, the attack was sus- v^J^L/ 
pended for several days, whilst a mine was pre- isoo. 
paring under the defences ; a little before day- 
light on the 29th of April, it was exploded, and 
made a breach, which the French infantry suc- 
cessfully assaulted, and the cavalry passing over 
drove the defenders beyond Villa-real. 2d May. 

The movements of Lapisse and Victor were Operations 

C O* A 

equally hesitating, whereas Sir Arthur, un- weiiesieV- 
fettered in his views, acted with decision ; and 
on the seventh day after his landing, the British 29th April, 
from Leyria, 1 6,000, and the Portugueze from 
Thomar, 6,000 in number, were in movement 
on Coimbra for the recovery of Oporto; a corps 
of 7,000 infantry, with a brigade of heavy 
cavalry and artillery, being detached to Abrantes 
to hold Victor's force in check. The main blDdy 
of the British moved from Coimbra by the great 
road to Oporto on the 9th May ; a strong diviision 
under General Hill having marched two days 
previously to embark at Aveira for Ovar, to pre- 
vent, by a flank movement the enemy, from 
making any protracted resistance on the Vouga ; 
and the Portugueze troops, with a British brigade, 
under Marshal Beresford, having at the same 
time proceeded by Vizeu to cross the Douro at 
Lamego and cut off Soult's best line of retreat 
from Oporto by Amarante. . The French posts 
were first met abput four or five miles beyond 
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CHAP, the Vouga on the 10th; and on the following 
day 4,000 infantry and some cavalry were dis* 



I8O9. lodged. from the strong ground above Grijou 
nth May. and were pursued with success till night, when 
the army halted — the advance on the heights 
i)eyond Carvalho, about seven miles from the 
Douro, and the rear divisions at St. Antonio de 
Arifana, twenty-five miles from the same point 
Marshal Soult, on receiving intelligence of .the 
repulse of his advanced corps, immediately com- 
meuced preparations to evacuate the country, 
and the same evening withdrew his posts from 
the left of the Douro, destroyed, the floating 
bridge across the river, and hauled over to the 
right bank all the boats in the vicinity of the 
city; so that on the 12th, Sir Arthur found 
himself separated from his antagonist by a broad 
and rapid river, having no means with his army 
to effect the passage. Without an immediate 
decision Soult might retire on Galicia with little 
loss, or attack Marshal Beresford with his whole 
force and cross into Beira. To prevent this, Sifr 
Passage of Arthur planned and successfully executed the 
boldest passage of a river on record. He de- 
i2ih. tached a brigade under General Murray to 
Avintas, five miles up the stream, where, if 
boats should not be found, a. ford would admit 
of the troops crossing, and the Guards, under 
General Sherbrooke, to the ordinary ferry ^ at 
Villa-nova, below the city; whilst from the 
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Serr^ conveut, nearly opposite the town, he CHAP, 
directed the passage of the main body in person. v^T^ 
The river was at that spot nearly three hundred | gQo 
yards broad and extremely rapid, with consi-^ 
derable heights on the right bank* Two boats 
were, by the aid of the inhabitants, brought 
over from the enemy's side, and in these, pro- 
tected by the fire of a brigade of light guns, 
three companies of the Buffs were, about one 
P.M. ferried across immediately above die con- 
vent. Soult, either despising the effort or be- 
lieving it to be only a feint to draw his attention 
from the main object, did not oppose the landing, 
and even permitted Major General Paget to 
ascend the bank without opposition and place 
the troops in a formidable attitude in a large 
unfinished building. He then ordered a very 
considerable force to advance and dislodge them, 
but all their endeavours were fruitless, and the 
advanced guard maintained its post till other 
battalions had crossed the river to its support ; 
the combat then became more equal, and was - 

maintained - with great spirit on both sides. 
General Paget received a most severe wound, 
and the command devolved on General Hill, 
who was still warmly engaged contesting the 
post, when the Guards were seen landing on 
the skirts of the town, and at the same moment 
the troops from Avintas were discovered ap- 
proaching from the opposite quarter, on which 
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CHAP, the assaulting columns, fearing^ to be cut off 
sj!^X^ from the road of Valonga, instantly desisted 
1809. ^^^ retired with all speed. Marshal Soult now 
perceived that he had been out-manoeuvred, and 
pressed the evacuation of the town ; . but the 
Guards were already charging up the streets, 
capturing much baggage, and making many 
prisoners. The confusion and disorder that en- 
sued amongst the French were far greater than 
can be readily imagined, and their panic seemed 
to increase as they gained the open country ; so 
much so, that a single squadron of the 14th 
Dragoons, under Major Hervey, charged and 
cut their passage through three battalions of 
infantry, marching in a hollow road, and brought 
off many prisoners without sustaining any very 
considerable loss;* indeed, all efforts at resist- 
ance seemed relinquished ; when the approach of 
evening and the great fatigue the troops had 
undergone caused the pursuit to be suspended 
at Valonga, and gave a few hours for recovery.: 
Retreat of Marshal Soult's first endeavour was to effect 
sJuif ** his junction with General Loison, and retire by 
13th May. Amarautc and Mirandela ; but near Penafiel he 
met that officer in full retreat, having been dis- 
lodged from the Tanaega the preceding evening 

» The French General Foy who commanded the brigade 
had two of his teeth knocked down his throat by the stroke of 
a sabre. Major Hervey lost an arm. 
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by Marshal Beresford^s corps. The situation of CHAP, 
the French army was then highly critical, as s^^^^^ 
columns of the allies were inarching on the only 18O9. 
roads practicable for artillery ; the British from 
Oporto on those of Valenf ay, Braga ; and Gui- 
maraens, and the Portugueze from Amarante 
on that of Chaves, with almost the certainty of 
preceding its arrival at those towns, and a con- 
siderable body of Portugueze troops being 
already in possession of the latter place. In 
this dilemma. Marshal Soult, without hesitation, 
destroyed part of his artillery and caissons, 13th May. 
hoping, by a march across the country, to reach 
Braga before the British; but when at Guima- 
raens, finding that he had gained only three 01^ 
four hours, and that the British cavalry would 
speedily fall on his rear, he made the sacrifice 
of all his remaining artillery, wheel carriages,' i4th. 
and other incumbrances, even to his baggage 
and military chest, and in that light order struck 
into a difficult footf>ath over the mountains on 
his right, not far from the defile of Carvalho, 
which led him into the high road to Chaves 
near Salamonde just before his pursuers, who leth. 
at night-fall came up in sufficient force to skir- 
mish with his rear and make some prisoners. 
He then bivouacked his army in the mountains 
near the village for a few hours, and next 
morning, before day-break, continued his march 
along the main road to a point where a cross- 
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CHAP, coutttry communication branches off to the left 
,^{ ^ to. Montalegre; into this latter he turned to 
1 809* 3.VQid the Portugueze force waiting his approach 
at Chaves ; and filing his troops along a patk 
in many places only of sufficient breadth for 
the passage of a single individual, a perpen- 
dicular rock bounding one side and a deep, 
ravine the other, his advanced guard reached 
the bridge of Saltador over the Cabado in time 
to prevent its demolition by the peasantry who: 
17th May. wcrc fouud labouring to effect it. That bridge^ 
extending over a deep precipice, is exceediijgly 
narrow and without protection on either side ;. 
during the passage a fire of artillery from the 
British column was heard, and a blind panic 
seized the retiring force. The cavalry pressed 
over without consideration for the infantry; 
multitudes were precipitated into the torrent 
beneath ; many threw away their arms, others 
their ammunition, and all thought for the future 
seemed lost in anxiety to cross this frightful 
chasm. Five days of extreme suffering, caused 
by the inclemency of the weather, the hostility- 
of the natives, and the closeness of the pursuit^ 
had totally disorganized the retiring force. Not-: 
withstanding that rain had fallen in torrents 
from the commencement of the retreat, the 
soldiers had scarcely been under cover; their 
periods of repose, limited to five or six hpurs, 
had been wiled away in cold and cheerless 
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bivouacs in a state of watchful anxiety, arid CHAfi 
almost their only sustenance had been derived ,^ V, 
from unground corn. These privations and jgQa. 
hardships had sunk their spirits and exhausted 
their strength ; ho authority could induce a 
single company or squadron to form into a rear 
guard, and the troops assembled on the right 
bank of the Cabado nearly as a defenceless mob* 
In that state it was little subject of congratu- 
lation that they had passed the principal impe- 
diment to escape from the British, as they were 
wholly unable to cope with the Portugueze, 
who from Chaves might easily bar their road or 
occupy Montalegre before them ; but the ener- 
gies of Marshal Soult rose with the difficulties 
he had to encounter, and once more pursuing irth May* 
an intricate road over the mountains, he avoided 
further loss from the pursuit of the British, 
who, on account of their artillery and commis- 
sariat were obliged to march by Ruivaes, and 
had the good fortune to precede the Portugueze 
at Montalegre. The following morning, after isth 
a march of two hours followed by the British, 
he recrossed the frontier, where the pursuit ter- 
minated, as a more important object in the south 
demanded the return of the army.* Marshal 



* The conduct of this retreat does infinite honour to the 
talents and decision of Marshal Soult ; but it is evident that 
had the Portugueze troops at Chaves been active in obeying 
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CHAP. Victor, having been joined by Lapisse's division 
^Jj^'^ from Salamanca, had forced the passage of the 
180Q, Tagus on the 12th May at Alcantara, and after 
a resistance highly creditable to the Portugueze 
under Colonel Mayne, had driven them to Lo^ 
diera, and now seriously threatened Lisbon. 
At the same time Marshal Mortier was moving 
into Castile with the greater part of the troops 
that had carried on the siege of Zaragossa, and 
might advance to his support. . The British 
army in consequence retraced their steps and 
reached the banks of the Tagus early in June, 
when Victor retired on Merida ;* and Sir Arthur 
having thus a second time freed Portugal turned 
his attention to aid the cause of Spain. 
Exertions of Prcviously, howcvcr, to narrating the further 
movements of the British, various heroic but 



ciaiu. 



the orders sent them by Sir A. Wellesley, and had taken up 
one of the almost impregnable positions to be found near 
Salamonde, that the very sacriQces which enabled the French 
army to outmarch the British, would have led to their destruc- 
tion ; as without artillery or ammunition they could not have 
forced their passage through the Portugueze, and must have 
surrendered prisoners on the approach of the British. 
10th June. * On a subsequent rcconnoissance made by the French, 
one of the arches of the superb bridge of Trajan over the Tagos 
at Alcantara was blown down. The piers are eighty feet 
apart and more than that height from the bed of the river, 
the sides of which being formed by almost perpendicular rocks, 
this passage over the Tagus henceforward became useless to 
either of the belligerents till repaired by the British in 1812^; ' 
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unconnected efforts at resistance made by the CHAB. 
Spaniards alone claim a particular detail, Ga- v-Jw 
licia was the theatre on which the perseverance igno 
and constancy of their character most fully 
displayed themselves. The half-naked disor- 
ganized band, preserved by the Marquis de la 
Romana at the period of the retreat of the 
British, waiting the favourable moment, not 
only inflicted a severe vengeance on the in- 
truders, but ultimately, being well seconded 
by the courage and patriotism of the inhabitants, 
. drove them out of the province. As soon as 
Soult's corps entered Portugal and Ney's alone 
remained, the Spaniards began to act. A force 
under Murillo, with a body of Portugueze, in- 
vested Vigo at the end of March, and aided by arthMarch. 
^ British frigate, quickly forced the garrison of 
1300 men to surrender; and the following day 
nearly annihilated under tlie walls a French 
battalion that approached from Tuy unconscious 
of tlie event. Romana himself quitted Sana- 
bria the moment Soult was too far advanced 
into Portugal to return, and with a single 
field-piece obliged two battalions to surrender 
prisoners on the 17th April, that attempted to 
hold the palace of the Duke of Alva at Villa 
Franca. He then crossed over to the Asturias, 
which province, from the imbecility of the local 
Junta, remained in a state of inaction, and on 
the 22d of April, by virtue of his military au- 
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CHAP, thority, dissolved the government as unworthy 
^^ to rule, and appointed another composed of 

180Q ^^^^ active members. 

Marshal Ney and the French commanders in 
Leon, on ascertaining this movement of Ro- 
mana's, deemed the opportunity favourable to 
surround and annihilate his army; with that 
hope they made a simultaneous and concerted 
advance on every point of the principality, and 
on the same day, the 18th May, three detach- 
ments entered Oviedo by different roads. The 
Marquis, on their approach, withdrew to Gijon 
and enibarked ; and the French had the morti- 
fication to learn that he had also saved his troops 
from their pursuit. Feeling that in the AstU'- 
rias, bounded on all sides by the sea or by the 
enemy's corps, his army would be useless to the 
general cause, and in the event of being attacked 
by superior numbers would be without retreat, 
he had, on intelligence of Ney's movements, 
countermarched it by a mountainous track into 
Galicia, with orders to blockade Lugo. That 
measure was ip unlooked for by the garrison, 
and the place was so ill-provided that it \yas on 
the point of capitulating for want of provisions, 
when, on the 22d May, the troops under Mar- 
shal Soult most unexpectedly made their ap- 
pearance and obliged the Spaniards to raise the 
blockade. It has been mentioned that the sol- 
diery of Soult's army, whilst on their, retreat out 
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of Portugal, irritated by the unceasing hostility CHAP, 
of the peasantry; laid no restraint on their ven- 



geance, burning the villages and putting to death j gQo^ 
those who fell into their power, the knowledge 
of which outstripping their inarch Caused all the 
inhabitants, even beyond the frontier, to flee on 
their approach. This general desertion consider- 
ably augmented the difficulties and privations 
they had to encounter, and on their arrival before Md May. 
Lugo they were so disorganized, so ill-clothed, so 
badly armed, and in such general distress, that 
the French garrison would not, till some of the 
officers made themselves personally recognized, 
believe them to be other than a collection of Spa- 
niards. Soult bivouacked his troops for some 
days round the town to refresh ; and on the re- 
turn of Ney from the Asturias, the two Marshals 
concerted a general movement of their armies to 
sweep through the whole of Galicia, and put 
down all opposition in the province. 

On the 2d June, Soult commenced the pur- ?«««»« of 

, Ilk*-/* • LaRoraana. 

suit of Romana s force by Monforte, Ponte^ 
ferrada and Viana, constantly seeing his rear 
guard depart as he entered each place, and con- 
stantly expecting to out-march him on the next 
day; but he was ever baffled by the superior 
activity of his opponent and his more accurate 
knowledge of the country. The inhabitants 
materially contributed to Romana's evasion^ 
acting in the most hostile manner towards the 

p 2 
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CHAP. French and rendering every assistance to the 
yj![^^ fugitives ; at length Soult having been for three 
laOQ. weeks baffled in all his attempts, relinquished 
the enterprize and returned on the 24th June 
to Sanabria; from whence, having been five 
months cut off from all communication with his 
government, he proceeded to Zamora to re- 
organize his force and be in a situation to cor 
operate with the other armies. Marshal Ney 
was even more unsuccessful than Soult : having 
marched with the principal part of his forces, 
about 7000 men, in the opposite direction, to 
recover Vigo, he was opposed by a corps of La 
Romana's troops under General Noronha, about 
1 3,000 in number, which on his approach retired 
behind the river Sotomayor, and destroyed the 
bridge at St. Payo. The French, throughout the 
7th June, endeavoured to cross on the ruined 
piers, but every attempt was checked by a fire of 
musketry and artillery from the opposite bank. 
8th Jane. The foUowiug day they renewed their efforts 
with no better success, on which they sent a de- 
tachment to surprise the bridge at Caldelas, about 
six miles higher up the stream, and another to 
ford the river near its mouth at low water : on 
both these points the Spaniards were prepared t6 
receive them, and after some heavy firing the 
French relinquished the attempt ; at night, having 
set fire to all the houses and establishments on 
the banks of the river, they retired on St. Jag^ 
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followed by' a party of Noronha's force. After CHAP. 
this the Spanish leaders and the peasantry re- ^JS^IL/ 
doubled their exertions, and Marshal N^y find- ] ^gg 
ing his troops totally discouraged by the nature 
of the war, evacuated Corunna and Ferrol oh 
the 22d June, and retired out of the province. 

These successes were clouded by a severe Action at 
check on the side of Valencia, where a fine and 
well appointed army had been assembled. The 
command was entrusted to General Bkke, who 
confidently advanced with it to recover Zara- 
gossa. Being repulsed in the attempt on the 
15th June, and harassed on his retreat by Ge- 
neral Suchet, who had been left in command of 
the province, he halted, after two days' march, 
on the heights of St. Maria, above Belchite, 
and placing one division in the town, which he 
barricadoed for defence, ventured the issue of a 
general action. The young and raw Valencians 
in position, without confidence in themselvesj 
wavered on the approach of the French cavalry, 
and dispersed at the first charge; those in the 
town, discouraged at the sight, abandoned their 
post after a short resistance, and the whole fled, 
leaving their arms, ammunition and artillery on 
the field ; but, with a patriotism which no dis- 
couragement could subdue, they individually 
returned to their homes and again enrolled 
themselves. This triumph cost the victors only 
310 in killed and wounded. 

p3 
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CHAP. The Catalans, after the defeat of their army 
at the conclusion of the last year, having no- 



1 809. '^^S ^ oppose to the French but their indivi- 
dual courage, everywhere exerted themselves 
to the utmost, and displayed such spirit and 
enterprise, that St. Cyr confined his operation^ 
to the siege of Gerona, the brave defenders of 
which, though deprived of all hope of relief, 
from the defeat of the Valencian army just 
narrated, continued to resist with an obsti-^ 
nacy proportioned to the increased means the 
French used against them; who, instructed by 
their previous failure, conducted this attack 
with far greater vigour than the former. 
Supplies England persevered with unbounded munifir 

England, ccncc iu Supplying the wants of the pjitriots, 
and was probably of more value to Spain than 
if forming an integral portion of her territory. 
Within twelve months from the commencement 
of the war she sent over to the Spanish armies 
(besides £2,000,000 sterling) 150 pieces of field- 
artillery, with 42,000 rounds of ammunition, 
200,000 muskets, 61,000 swords, 79,000 pikes, 
23^ millions of ball-cartridges, 6,000,000 leaden 
balls, 15,000 barrels of gunpowder, 92,000 suits 
of clothing, 356,000 sets of accoutremeiits and 
pouches, 310,000 pairs of shoes, 37,000 pairs of 
boots, 40,000 tents, 250,000 yards of cloth, 
10,000 sets of camp-equipage, 118,000 yards of 
of linen, 50,000 great coats, 50,000 canteens. 
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54,000 havresacks, with a variety 6f Other CHAPt 
stores, far too numerous to be recapitulated. v-i^v^* 
The Spanish government also acted most igQp.^ 
nobly, and displayed the utmost wisdom and w.gg^.^„. 
firmness in the midst of the national misfortunes, ^"^t of the 

Junta. 

Far from despairing of their country from the 
loss of the battle of Medellin, they emulated 
the conduct of the Roman Senate, wlien simi- 
larly circumstanced by the success of Hannibal, 
and noticing only the good conduct of the 
troops in the early part of the day, decreed the 
thanks of the nation to the brave army of 
Estremadura, and pointed it out to the other 
corps as an example worthy of imitation. — 
Cuesta was raised by the decree to the rank of 
Captain-General; promotion was granted to all 
officers whose conduct had merited his approba- 
tion, and a badge of distinction, with a gratuity 
of one month's pay, was accorded to each of 
the battalions engaged, and pensions were as- 
signed to the widows and orphans of those who 
had fallen. These wise measures were attended 
with the best effects, and from the wreck of 
the defeated armies 45,000 infantry and 800Q 
cavalry quickly reassembled in Estremadura. 
The command of this force was entrusted to 
General Cuesta, who, with a just and laudable 
severity, punished with death many of the run- 
aways at Medellin, and established a degree of 

p 4 
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CHAP, discipline and subordination that promised to 
\^[^ render the Spaniards formidable in the field. 
1 800. ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ desirable a change, a numerous and 
GucTfiUa*- most valuable auxiliary force had spontaneously 
arisen throughout the Peninsula. When the 
their origin. Ffcnch, after their first successes, were obliged 
to separate and spread over the country m small 
bodies, in order to subsist and keep the inhabi-^ 
tants in subjection, various acts of oppression and 
injustice were the consequences; these were indi* 
vidually and partially resisted, and deadly strife 
followed on both sides. Such of the Spaniards 
as most distinguished themselves in this opposi- 
tion, or who killed any of the intruders, were 
obliged to flee to the mountains to escape chas- 
tisement from the French dragoons, which were 
immediately detached from the nearest station for 
that purpose. Many of these fugitives were pro- 
scribed, but being often compelled by hunger to 
descend to their homes or to the habitations of 
their friends, they frequently encountered par- 
ties of the French, which, if weaker than them- 
selves, were sacrificed to their just vengeance ; 
but if stronger, the Spaniards fled, and such as 
were overtaken were invariably put to death.* 

* An occurrence of such a nature transformed Julian San- 
chez, a simple peasant of the province of Salamanca, into, a 
daring leader: — Accidentally meeting with a French Colonel, 
whom he i^ecollected to have seen employed in command of a 
detachment which had burned his native village for the con- 
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Thus by degrees bands of desperate men col- CHAP, 
lected and set an example of resistance, which, ^Jjj 
when by long continuance the exactions land j^nn 
oppressions of the intruders became intolerable, 
led to the formation in the mountainous dis- 
tricts of a general and extended system of the 
same nature of opposition. Hundreds of the 
most spirited of the young men united them- 
selves into bands, serving without pay, tinder 
leaders selected from amongst themselves: — 
these having a perfect knowledge of the 
country, and being undistinguished by any uni- 
form, assembled or dispersed at pleasure; every 
where opposing small bodies of the French, 
cutting off their provisions, and interrupting their 
communications, but being themselves intangible 
to any superior force sent to annihilate them.* 

tumacy of its inhabitants, he stabbed him with hh own hand; 
and, from that moment, became a desperate outlaw. The bar- 
barous murder of his whole family by the intruders roiade 
honest Juan Martin the revengeful Empecinado. Manslaughter 
in defence of his flock changed a harmless goatherd into th^ 
wily Pastor — and similar circumstances created most of the 
other leaders. 

* From engaging in this petty warfare only, they obtained 
the appellation of guerrillas, little war-makers or warriors. — 
The Marquis de la Romana warmly encouraged and fostered 
this system of harassing the intruders almost from the moment 
of his arrival ; but the credit of having first counselled it is due 
to the Junta of Seville, which, at the commencement of the 
struggle, published a code of instructions, pointing it out to the 
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CHAP. Thus, at the commencement of the summer, 
^^^ the aspect of affairs, under every view, had 
1809. materially changed in favour of the Spaniards: 
The recently comparative inaction of the enemy 
had allayed the distrust generated amongst the 
military by the reverses of the w^inter, and the 
population, buoyed up by exaggerated state- 
ments of various petty successes, were prepared^ 
on the slightest impulse, openly to manifedt- 
their hostility to the intruders. 

The resources of the government had also im- 
proved by the recovery of Galicia and by a 
pecuniary offering from the American Colonies ; 
whereas Buonaparte, in the prosecution of the' 
war with Austria, had met with a severe re- 
pulse at Esling, on the Danube, necessitating 
Uiy iid, the employment of all his reserves to regain thd' 
ascendancy. 

The Supreme Junta, elated with the flattering 
prospect, resumed their former confidence, and 
having decided to attempt the recovery of their 
capital, solicited a forward movement also on 
the part of the British. The moment being 
most auspicious for the Spaniards to measure 

people as the most advantageous mode to oppose the French 
disciplined troops, and recommending the whole population to. 
organize themselves into bands: it would however appear, that 
fortuitous circumstances, with the spreading of the intruders 
and the protraction of the contest, alone rendered the guerrilU 
warfare formidable. 
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their strength with the intruders, and for Eng- CHAP, 
land to put the value of their military co-opera- vjl/j^ 
tion fairly to the test, Lord Wellington entered jgoo 
into their views, and decided to avail himself of 
a discretionary power, with which he was in- 
vested, to combine a plan of occasional concert 
with the Spanish armies, without hazarding the 
safpty of Portugal, considered the primary ob- 
ject of the British military operations in the 
Peninsula. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The Armies of General Cuesta and Lord Wellington mdie 
to engage the French — come into contact xoUh a Corps om 
the Alberche — General Cuesta declines to attack — the French 
retire in the 'Night on other Corps — the Spaniards purim 
them — are drvoen back on the English^^the united Atmim 
take up a Position in front of Talavera — are vigorQii^ 
attacked by Joseph Buonaparte — repulse a>ery Effort to force 
them — the French withdraw — the Corps of Marshal Soult^ N^ 
and Mortier arrioe at Plasencia through the Pass of Bonos — . 
the British retire unmolested to Jaraicejo — Want of Food 
forces them back to Badajos — the Spaniards defeated at Almo» 
nacid and Ocana — Distrust created by the Measures of the Su" 
preme Junta — Observations on the Cortes — Lord Wellington 
named Marshal General of the Lusitanian Forces — moves his 
Army to the Coa — Defence of Gerona — Conduct of the Supreme 
Junta. 

^^1^^' The amount of the French force within the 
v^^v^ Pyrenees in June, 1809, was 155,000; of which 
1809. number 40,000 were in Aragon and Catalonia, 
and 10,000 in various garrisons and posts, to 
thTFfrach. maintain the communications throughout the 
country, leaving about 105,000 as the force ab- 
solutely in the field: of these, 10,000 were in 
the neighbourhood of Madrid, 23,000 under 
Marshal Victor on the Tagus, and 18,000 
under General Sebastiani in La Mancha; the 
remainder, under Marshals Ney, Soult, and 
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Mot-tier, being in Galicia, Old Castile, and the CHAP. 
kingdom of Leon. vJvil/ 

After various projects for an offensive move- isOSf. 
ment had been canvassed between the Spanish pian ©f 
and British commanders, Sir Arthur Wellesley *»i^^^*J°«»- 
agreed to unite his army, 19,000 infantry and 
1500 cavalry, with that of General Cuesta, 
30,000 infantry and 7000 cavalry, to fight an 
action with the corps covering Madrid on the 
south, and open a road for the Spaniards to 
move on the capital, it being clearly explained 
that the British pledged themselves to no fur- 
ther combined operation than fighting one great 
battle. To favour this measure. General Va- 
negas, with 14,000 Spaniards, was to make a 
diversion on Aranjuez, to cause the enemy to 
divide their forces. Detachments of Spanish 
troops were likewise to take post at Perales 
and Banos, to interrupt the communicatioii 
through those passes between the French tFOops 
in the north and those about to be attacked; 
the Portugueze army under Marshal Beresford, 
about 12,000 strong, being directed to assemble 
behind the Agueda, and a British brigade to 
take post at Coria, to aid the Spaniards in 
watching those important points.* Further, 

* It must be recollected, that the evacuation of Galicia by 
Marshal Ney had not taken place when this arrangement was 
made, and that the force to guard the passes was allotted on the 
supposition that little more than Soult's army from Portugal 
w^s dispo39ble cm the side of Salamanca. 
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CHAP, the Lusitanian Legion, under Sir Robert Wil- 
yj^]^ son, reinforced to 5000 men by some battalious 
1809 ^^ Spanish light troops, was destined to act in- 
dependently on the flanks or rear of the enemy, 
whilst the combined armies made their attack in 
front. As no sufficient commissariat establish* 
ment could be formed to carry forward supplies 
compatible with the rapid movement in contem- 
plation, reliance was placed for the support of 
both armies on agents appointed by the Spanish 
government, who, with an imposing confidence, 
affirmed that they could without difficulty col- 
lect the means of regularly meeting every 
demand. 
The armies lu pursuaucc of this plan, the British moved 
from Plasencia on the 1 8th of July, the soldiers 
carrying three days provisions, and on the 20th 
effected their junction at Oropesa with Cuesta's 
army, which had crossed the river at Almaraz^ 
and Arzobispo. On the 22d the united armies 
advanced, driving before them Marshal Victor's 
corps, which took up a position on the Alberche, 
and gave opportunity to realize all the expecta- 
tions that had dictated the plan of the campaign* 
Sir Arthur most strenuously urged that an attack 
should be made on the morning of the 23d, but 
General Cuesta, on the most frivolous pretences, 
determined to delay an action till the following 
day ; the British general entreated, nay, suppli- 
cated, that he would not lose the favourable 
opportunity that presented itself, and even put 
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his own forces in movement to stimulate him CHAP, 
on ; but in vain — the old gentleman was obsti- vJv^L/ 
nately bent on delay, and, apparently lethargic, j §09^ 
fell asleep during the conference and could not 
be roused ; the attack was in consequence de- 
ferred, and Marshal Victor, gaining intelligence 
that Sir Robert Wilson was at Escalona in his 
rear, fell back as soon as it became dark. 

Already the inability of the Spaniards to fulfil Distress for 
their engagement to supply the troops began to 
be severely felt ; since the junction of the armies 
the delivery of provisions had been trifling and 
irregular ; for the last two days no issue of any 
kind had been made to the British, and no 
arrangement appeared for their future support ; 
under such circumstances, to march forward 
was to risk destruction from famine, and the 
halt of a day or two was decided. General 
Cuesta, however, deeming his own force suffi- 
cient to pursue the corps which he had declined 
to attack, put his army in movement by Santa 24th juiy. 
Olalla. 

Joseph Buonaparte, on receiving intelligence, 
on the 22d July, of the march of the allies from 
Talavera, sent instructions to Marshal Soult to 
assemble at Salamanca the corps of Ney and 
Mortier, making with his own, eighty battalions 
and thirty squadrons,* and move on the flank 

• Marshal Jourdan, in his official report, states the number 
of effective men in the three corps to have exceeded '66,000. 
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CHAP, of the advancing armies through the pass of 
yj[jj|^ Banos, and the same evening quitted Madrid to 
1809. ^PP^*^ them in front with the Royal Guard, a 
brigade of infantry and a regiment of dragoons. 
At Toledo he was joined on the 25th by the 
corps of Marshal Victor and General Sebastian!, 
and on the 26th, leaving a garrison of 2000 men 
in the city, the whole advanced to Torrijos. 
At that place General Cuesta came into contact 
with the French advanced guard; three regi* 
ments of Spanish Hussars, entangled in a defile, 
were in a few minutes cut to pieces, and he only 
saved his army from destruction by a hurried re-^ 
treat to the Alberche, where two divisions of in-^ 
fantry and some cavalry sent forward by the 
British Commander lent him support. Cuesta 
then bivouacked his troops on the low ground on 
the left bank, and in that unfavourable position, 
with the river in his rear, decided to accept 
battle; representation and entreaty were vain 
to induce him to move to a better position, or 
even to cross the river and occupy the hills on 
the right bank ; his constant reply was, " in 
these times a retiring army is always beaten." 
Sir Arthur, therefore, seeing a battle inevitable, 
decided to leaye him to his fate, and ordered 
his o\vn forces to fall back, on the 27th, to a 
strong position which he had observed near 
Talavera in a reconnoissance made during the 
advance. This movement had the desired effect, 
as on the approach of the French, General 
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Cuesta, feeling the peril of his situatioti> fell CHAP, 
back also and united the two armies. vJv^ 

The position was about two miles in lengthy 18O9. 
extending perpendicularly from the Tagus, on Battle of 
which the right rested, the ground in its front ^"^^"^ 
being intersected with such deep ravines and 
enclosures as to be nearly impracticable, and the 
to wn of Talavera in its rear being partly walled. 
The centre was more open, but the left terminated 
favourably on a bold and commanding height^ 
overlooking a considerable valley which sepa-^ 
rated the left of the position from a range of 
rocky mountains* To the Spaniards was allotted 
the right and to the British the left. The for- 
mer being, from the inequalities of the ground 
they occupied, almost secure from attack, were 
so posted in the ravines as to be sheltered from a 
cannonade; the latter were formed along the 
crest of the position, the left, under General 
Hill, being placed on the commanding feature 
before-mentioned. To secure the point of junc* 
tion between the two armies, cover was thrown 
up for eight or ten guns on an elevated knoll, 
and two brigades of British infantry, with Ge- 
neral Cotton's brigade of cavalry and a body of 
Spaniards were allotted for its support. The 
intermediate space between this point and the 
left of the British was occupied by the Guards, 
King's German Legion and General Cameron's 
brigade under Lieutenant General Sherbrooke. 

VOL. I. Q 
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CHAP. Tlie artillery (thirty pieces) were distributed by- 
^yj^ brigades of six pieces on the projecting knolkf 
1 809* ^^ front of the line ; two brigades, however, be* 
ing united for the defence of the hill on the left* 
The remainder of the cavalry, (four regiments,) 
under Lieutenant General Payne, were directed 
to form in reserve in rear of the left of the posi^ 
tion, in readiness to move into the valley. 

Early in the afternoon of the 27th, the 
French crossed the Alberche in three column$ 
in beautiful style ; four battalions of British and 
some cavalry, under Major General .M'Kenzitj^ 
posted as an advanced guard on the right of the^ 
river to watch their movements, finding them- 
selves about to be attacked in overpowering 
force, gave way. Sir A. Wellesley, who had 
ascended a tower in their immediate rear for the 
purposes of observation, luckily saw them falter, 
and descended just in time to avoid being, made 
prisoner, as with difficulty he remounted hia 
horse in the midst of the affray. The French 
pushed forward with great spirit; their artillery- 
was particularly active and well served, galloping 
from point to point, and occasioned considerable, 
loss to the troops before they reached the posi-. 
tion. The infantry brigade, under Colonel Don- 
kin, took up ground on the right of the knoll 
forming the extreme left, with so much regula-i 
rity and steadiness that their pursuers halted at 
a respectful distance, and General M'Kenzie's 
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brigade with equal . regularity took post as a CHAP, 
second line to the centne. The cavalry filed \J^^^ 
to the rear aloug a. road at the junction of igoo. 
the two armies, arid the French dragoons who 
were closely folio wing^ makirig a bravado against 
the Spanish line, a whole division of 5,000 men, 
posted behind almjost insurinountable obstacles, 
supposing thems.elves. aJDout to be charged, and 
believing that the British cavalry had gone off, 
threw down their arms and fled to the rear; the 
Spanish artillery, and anim\;initio|i waggons, to 
the number of a hundred and twenty, followed 
their example, and spfead confusion and dismay 
for miles around.* 

Under these favourable circumstances, in the 
course of the :evening, 47,000 French troops 
assembled in front of the position of the allies, 
commanded by Joseph Buonaparte in person, 
having under his orders Marshals Jourdan and 
Victor, and General Sebastiani. A reconnois- 
sance took place under a heavy cbnnonade, and 
a partial attack was made on the right, to as- 
certain in what force it was occupied; and it may 
be presumed that the height on the left of the 
British was discovered to be the most important 

* General Cuesta was so indignant at this dastardly beha- 
viour, that after the action he caused the division to be deci- 
mated, and it was only by much entreaty from Lord Wellington 
that he consented to decimate again those on whom the lot had 
fallen, actually executing six officers and about thirty men. 

q2 
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CHAP, point of the position, as twice during the night 
^^l^ bodies of infantry were pushed across the vallqr 
1809. ^^ S^^^ possession of it. At the first attack| 
though made with three regiments ouly, it being 
unexj>ectedy and the French troops advancing 
with rapidity and boldness, they succeeded in 
forcing the defenders off the summit, and were 
forming thereon when a brigade, brought up from 
the other side by General Hill, charged into the 
midst of them ; it being dark, little order could 
be .preserved, but every individual gallantly ex- 
erted himself, and the French were, after a sharp 
struggle dislodged, leaving the knoll covered 
with slain. The second attack, repeated at the 
interval of some hours, was made with a stronger 
force ; but the troops on the hill being prepared 
to receive it, and Colonel Donkin's brigade in 
the interval between the attacks having been 
moved close up to their support, the assailants 
were without difficulty repulsed. 
«8th joiy. Day-light in the morning of the 28th disco- 
vered the two armies in order of battle, on nearly 
parallel heights, merely separated on the left of 
the British by a strong ravine, which gradually 
diminished towards the right till it ended in a 
guUey or dry water-course. About six o'clock a 
discharge from fifty pieces of cannon showered on 
the British line from a distance of 600 yards, and 
under their continued fire, two divisions of in-- 
fantry, about 1 3,000 men, boldly advanced across 
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the ravine to dislodge General Hill's force; but CHAP, 
when ascending the height, after some heavy v^^^ 
firing of musquetry, they were rushed upon 1809. 
with the bayonet, and driven down with great 
slaughter. The loss of the defenders was also very 
considerable, as during their formation to oppose 
the infantry, the enemy's artillery unceasingly 
swept through their ranks ; after this struggle 
their numbers were found barely sufficient to 
protect the front of the hill, and the French were 
observed to be pouring fresh troops into the 
valley on their flank. Sir Arthur, to be prepared 
to resist these fresh efforts, rode to the centre, 
and representing to General Cuesta that the 
whole force of the enemy was directed against 
the British, obtained his consent for a strong 
body of Spanish cavalry being placed in reserve 
in the valley on the left flank of the position, and 
that a division of 3000 Spanish troops should 
occupy the hills beyond it. In these and other 
various arrangements for attack and defence, 
the time passed till eleven o'clock, when the 
French reg'ularly cooked and ate their dinners, 
whilst the British and Spaniards, less abundantly 
provided, endeavoured to repose on the ground 
after their fatigues. Both armies seized the 
opportunity afforded by this cessation of fire to 
send parties to bring in their wounded, who, 
from the closeness of the combat, lay inter- 
iTiingled ; and after such a fierce and obstinate 

Q 3 
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CHAP, contention, it was cheering to observe those 

yj[^}\ employed on this duty of humanity suspend all 

1800 f^^l^^g o^ hostihty and strive who should be 

most active in aiding the other to extricate the 

sufferers. 

At two o'clock the work of destruction again 
commenced with a heavy cannonade. One 
division of dragoons only being left to observe 
the Spaniards, the whole of the French in- 
fantry formed into solid masses, to make a ge- 
neral attack on the British line, whilst the main 
body of their cavalry paraded in the rear, to 
complete the victory by an overwhelming charge 
on whichever point should first be penetrated. 
In about an hour the whole were in movement 
The French commander, become sensible of 
the insufficiency of a front attack only of the 
height on the left, now directed the divisions of 
Generals Ruffin and Villate, with some cavalry, 
to march in column along the valley and turn its 
left flank, whilst the whole of Victor's corps and 
the reserve, should attack the division on its 
right: at the same time numerous light troops 
were detached to make a wide flank movement 
along the range of rocky heights beyond the leflt 
of the position and threaten its rear generally. 
Desperate cases justify desperate remedies, and 
numbers appearing too unequal to trust solely to 
the exertions of the infantry against such an 
effort, General Anson's brigade of cavalry (the 
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23d Light Dragoons and 1st Hussars King's CHAP. 
German Legion) was directed to charge the for- v^]^ 
midable bodies moving up the valley at the jgOS. 
moment that they should attempt to deploy. 
Both regiments instantly on the receipt of the 
order gallantly pushed forward without consi- 
deration of the irregularities of the ground or of 
the formation of the enemy ; the S3d Regiment, ^ 
unchecked by a heavy fii:e of musquetry, passed 
between two columns of infantry, and by weight 
and rapidity of movement, bore down the 10th 
Regiment of Chasseurs, when, being surrounded, 
it was almost entirely destroyed ; the Germans 
also suffered most severely. The French Ge- 
nerals, notwithstanding the failure of the charge, 
were so astonished by the boldness of the ma- 
noeuvre and the courage displayed by the troops, 
that they halted their columns of attack ; and 
their light troops, turning the flank of the posi- 
tion, being checked by the Spaniards detached 
for that purpose, this imposing movement, which 
threatened the destruction of the army, pro- 
duced no results whatever. 

Simultaneously with this attack, the corps of 
General Sebastiani formed in column, advanced 
against the right of the British line, near the re- 
doubt connecting the two armies, which Brigadier 
General Alexander Campbells brigade and two 
Spanish battalions were enabled by the strength 
of the ground to oppose, and after a severe 

q4 
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CHAP, struggle with varied success drove back with the 
^J^JJj bayonet; wheu the Spanish regiment of cavalry, 
1809. ^^^ ^^y* making a handsome chargCi captured 
twelve guns and sabred many men. The artiL* 
lery also materially added to the casualties of the 
routed column^ as eighteen pieces of ordnaac^ 
collected into two batteries, under Lieutenant 
Colonel Robe, played obliquely on their flank^ 
and by accuracy of fire continued the work of 
destruction long after the musquets of th^ iu«*. 
jantry had ceased to have eifept. 

Shortly after the check given Jo the French 
divisions advancing up the valley to turn th^ 
height on the left of the position, the cprp^ pf 
Marshal Victor directed its movements against 
the centre of the British line : one column com- 
posed chiefly of German troops deployed before 
the^ attempted to ascend the position, and then 
supported by the remainder of the corps ad- 
vanced, exposed to a most galling fire of artil- 
lery, in as steady and regular a manner as the 
rough ground over which they marched would 
admit, appearing determined to maintain the 
high reputation they had acquired by their con- 
duct on other occasions; but Lieutenant General 
Sherbrooke, having fully prepared his mew, rer 
ceived them with a volley of musquetry which 
staggered their resolution, and the whole division 
instantly rushing forward with the bayonet the 
assailants were driven back with prodigious 
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slaughter. The brigade of Guards, in the ardour CHAP, 
of pursuit advancing beyond the rest of the line, vjj^ 
was attacked in overwhelming force by the igoo, 
French reserve, and so cut up by a close fire of 
artillery from a wood, that in a few minutes 
more than 500 men and officers were killed or 
wounded, and the destruction of the brigade 
seemed inevitable; but Sir Arthur having fore- 
seen the risk to which their impetuous move- 
ments was likely to expose them, had ordered 
the 48th Regiment from the left, and General 
Cotton's brigade of cavalry from the right to 
their support, and the Guards, entirely broken, 
found safety by passing to their rear ; the as- 
sailants then turned their main efforts against 
the 48th, but every attack was firmly repelled, 
till the Guards, having gained time to recover 
their formation, advanced with cheers to the 
aid of their protectors ; the French on their 
approach gave way and were pursued far back, 
notwithstanding the support of a strong body 
of cavalry and artillery. Thus discomfited 
at every point, and having two generals, an 
unusual number of superior officers, and nearly 
10,000 men killed or wounded, th^ enemy con- 
centrated on their position ^nd made some 
movements towards the Alberche indicating a 
retreat; but an occasional heavy cannonade 
and much firing between the light troops still 
continued, and the sun which rose upon this 
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CHAP, fierce contention left it raging at its going 

^J[^ down, 

180Q '^^^ close and well-directed fire of the 
enemy's numerous artillery, kept up with little 
mtermission throughout the day, was far more 
trying to the constancy than their bold attacks 
to the courage of the troops. Seldom a shot 
passed harmless over the field, and their rapid 
succession must have been attended with anni- 
hilatiouy had not Sir Arthur, trusting to the 
steadiness of the men, kept the different brigades 
in a recumbent posture behind the crest of the 
hill, and only exposed them to its full effect on 
the approach of the enemy's columns. The 
strength of the British force on occupying the 
position admitted of a second line, but during 
the contest more than a fourth of their number 
had fallen or been disabled, and when evening 
closed, reserves could with difficulty be obtiained 
to cover the most open points of a single weak 
line. 

The day, which had been exceedingly hot, was 
succeeded by a night chill and damp from heavy 
dew, and the troops reposed in position on the 
ground, amidst the dead and dying, without 
food or covering; but having seen their com- 
mander throughout the day firmly remain with 
the front rank, even till forced at one moment 
by the near approach of a French column to un- 
sheath his sword in self-defence, and knowing 
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him to be now supporting equal privation with CHAl?, 
themselves, not a murmur was heard; and ^ , 
though probably all sincerely wished that the jgoQ. 
enemy might have retired, not one expressed or 
felt an apprehension for the result of another 
struggle. At daylight the troops were again 
under arms in order of battle, but only two 
divisions of the enemy could be discovered, 
posted as a rear guard on the left of the Al- Retreat of 
berche; the main body having retired in the ®®"*"^* 
night on the road of St. Olallo, leaving twenty 
pieces of artillery on different parts of the field : 
and thus terminated one of the most obstinate 
and hard fought battles of modern times. — 
To the Spaniards equally as to the British 
the honour of the day is due; they actively 
covered the ground beyond the extreme left; 
the few engaged behaved well, and the presence 
of their main body without doubt retained a 
portion of the French army in position and 
prevented their combining in the attack of the 
left. Making, however, the most liberal deduc- 
tion on this account, it may be fairly stated that 
1 8,000 British troops sustained unbroken, for a 
whole day, the utmost efforts of double their 
number of the elite of the French army. The 
ground being open and little manoeuvring prac- . 
tised, the disparity of force was so evident to 
the assailants, that, although a variety of pallia- 
tions were attempted, every man and officer felt 
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CHAP, his previous confidence in himself shaken ; and 
sji,^ it is believed that the events of the day made 
1 8Q9. ^^ great an impression on their ruler as to in- 
fluence a change in his general policy.* 

In this desperate struggle, the British lost above 
5000 men, of whom between 7 and 800 were 
killed: two general officers, M'Kenzie and Lang- 
worth fell, and three others were wounded. The 
Spaniards had about 1200 killed or wounded.f 
*^ The day after the action, General Crauford joined 
» from Lisbon, by the road of Plasencia, with a 
troop of horse artillery and 3000 infantry, having, 
in his zeal to aid in the further discomfiture of 

* Monsieur Talleyrand, Prince of Bcnavente, at that period 
the French minister of foreign affairs, asserts, that when Nar- 
poleon became acquainted with the details of the battle of Ta- 
lavera, added to the check he had a little previously sustained 
at Esling, he was forcibly struck with the little stability of a 
throne resting on military success alone, without family, con- 
nection, or hereditary claims: — he felt that the English were 
powerful competitors and might turn the scale in Spain, and 
he decided to strengthen his private interests by an alliance 
with one of the great sovereigns. For some months it was in 
contemplation to seek the hand of a Russian grand duchess; 
but after much discussion, it was decided in the council to make 
proposals for the Archduchess Maria Louisa. 

t Sir Arthur Wellesley was on the 26th August, for his con- 
duct on this day, elevated to the peerage of the United King- 
dom, by the title of Viscount Wellington of Talavera, and of 
Wellington in the county of Somerset, and Baron Douro. At 
the end of February, 1810, the legislature settled an annuity 
of ;£2000 a year upon his Lordship. 
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the enemy, made the extraordinary exertion of CHAP. 
forty-eight miles in twenty-four hours; but the vJ^J^ 
scarcity of provisions was so extreme, that the 1809. 
allied armies were incapable of following up 
their hardly earned victory and remained im- 
moveable at Talavera. 

General Vanegas, having* been prevented by 
counter orders from the Junta from pushing on 
towards Madrid by Fuente Dueiias, as arranged by 
General CJuesta and Sir Arthur Wellesley when 
they commenced their march, had, during the 
action at Talavera, been as active as his instruc- 
tions would permit, bombarding Toledo and en- 
deavouring to dislodge the French garrison. On 
the retreat of the French he moved to his right, 
when Marshal Victor's corps halted at Maqueda, 
and Joseph Buonaparte, with the reiserve and 
Sebastiani's corps, took up a position at Illescas istAog. 
as a centrical point to keep him in check and sup- 
port Victor till the arrival of Marshal Soult, to 
whom on the day of the battle he sent the 
most pressing entreaties to hasten his march: 
Marshal Soult quitted Salamanca on the 29th : 
Marshal Beresford very properly declined to 
commit the young Portugueze army by a for- 
ward movement : the few troops to defend the 
pass were not able for a moment to oppose him, sist joiy 
and his entry into Plasencia was notified at 
Talavera on the 2d August. It was instantly 
arranged between the commanders' of the Allies, 
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CHAP, that the British army should march and attack the 
^Jj^j^ approaching force, reported to be about SO^OOD 
1809. in^n; whilst the Spaniards should remain to 
watch the line of the Tagus and protect the re- 
moval of the wounded, deemed the easier parf^ 
as Joseph's discomfited army, dreading a forward 
movement of the allies, had no other views than 
forming a junction with the forces from the north 
by the road of Escalona. The British marched 
on the morning of the 3d twenty-four miles to 
Oropesa, and the same evening Sir Arthur re- 
ceived two couriers ; the one to acquaint him 
that Soult had pushed on to Naval Moral, cut- 
ting off the communication between Oropesa 
and the bridge at Almaraz; the other from 
General Cuesta, stating that as the enemy ap- 
peared in force moving upon his flanks, and 
he had undoubted intelligence that the corps 
of Marshals Ney and Mortier were united 
under Marshal Soult, swelling the approaching 
force from the north to more that 30,000 men, 
he had decided to retire from Talavera and unite 
the two armies. This movement, which he exe- 
cuted the same night, leaving 1500 wounded 
English in the town, rendered the situatiotl 
of the allied armies highly critical, as Mar- 
shal Soult's corps interposed between them and 
their best line of retreat, whilst another power- 
ful army menaced their flank by Talavera, and 
should the French commanders have the prii- 
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deiijce to combine their movements,- an over- CHAB. 
whelming superiority of force would soon be v^f^ 
brought against them whilst in a situation with jgoQ^ 
but one point of retreat open. The only re- Allies retire 
source left was to cross the Tagus by the bridge xa^* * 
of Arzobispo, which was effected on the night 
of the 4th by the two armies with all their ar- 
tillery, and the next day they made a forced 
march of twenty-four miles to the neighbour* 
hood of Valdela Casa, through a country scarcely 
practicable for carriages. The extreme heat of 
the weather, insufficient nourishment, and the 
difficulties of the road, caused sufferings to the 
troops almost insupportable; they however per- 
severed, and at the end of the second day's 
exertion reached the river Ibor, twelve miles 
further, the steep ascent from which was gene- 
rally considered in the country an impassable 
barrier to artillery, but the draft animals of 
three or four guns being united with the manual 
labour of a battalion, every impediment was 
overcome, and each successively forced up. The 
Spaniards were so struck with the difficulties ethAug. 
which presented themselves, that they left all 
their field train at the bottom through hopeless 
despondency, till after much entreaty from Lord 
Wellington they followed his example, and by 
dint of labour, on the second day, every carriage 9th 
that accompanied the armies was passed over loth 
the mountain. 
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CHAP. Marshal Victor entered Talavera on the 7tfcj 
y J^ •; , and as soon as it was ascertained that the com- 
1809. ^^^^^ armies had retired across the Tag^ 
Joseph with the reserve went to Aranjuez, and 
Marshal Ney with his corps returned to the 
north. Marshal Mortier's corps marched on 
Arzobispo, and Marshal Soulf s corps on Almaraz 
to cross the Tagus and harass the retiring forc^ 
the road from that point to Deleytosa being 
much shorter than the line of march of the 
allies; but the Spanish corps that retreated from 
the passes of Bejar and Banos having destroyed 
the bridge, and Lord Wellington having taken 
the precaution to send the division of General 
Crauford to take post on the left bank. Marshal 
Soult was unable to force the passage, and the 
British reached Jaraicejo, where they halted^ 
without any molestation from the enemy; but a 
strong rear-guard left by the Spaniards at the 
bridge of Arzobispo was, on the 8th, surprised 
and completely cut up, with the loss of forty 
pieces of artillery, by a division of French car 
• valry which at noon forded the river, unobserved 
about two miles higher up the stream. 
Want of The line of march of the two armies during 
this retreat being nearly united added to the 
difficulty of procuring supplies; five days passed 
without an issue of bread, and distress and dis^ 
satisfaction daily augmented. That acrimony so 
constantly excited by separate interests under 



food. 
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adverse fortune came into full play; each army CHAP,; 
taxed the other with appropriating to itself more v^^^w 
than a just proportion of food, and the bond of jsog, 
friendship could with difficulty sustain itself 
under feelings of irritation sharpened by the 
pressure of want. 

On the arrival of the army at Deleyto$a, Gene- 12th Aug. 
ral Cuesta resigned his command. That officer in 
his younger days had given proofs of talent and 
enterprise; but fifty-five years of honourablo 
service had rendered him incapable of that 
bodily and mental exertion which the comman4 
of a large army requires, and infirmitiea b^d 
soured a temper naturally uncomplying. With 
the most upright intentions, mistaking obstinacy 
for firmness, pettishness for dignity, and procrai?-' 
tination for prudence, all the evils inaeparable 
from a combined operation were aggravated, and 
the little success of the campaign must in a great 
measure be attributed to hi» unfitness for tlw 
post he filled. It however merits consideratipni 
whether much of the privation the armies enr 
dured was npt an inevitable qonaequen^ee of 
carrying on operations in a friendly country 
with insufficient funds, and whether the Wtiwst 
cordiality on the part of the Spanish general 
could have materially diminished tb^m. No 
exertion of authority can induce a voluntary 
sacrifice of private stores } and where pergonal 
freedom and the rights of property are respected, 

VOL. I. R 
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CHAP. n)ust not a friendly army without money incur 
s^^^ nearly the same risk of suffering from want 
] g()(^ amidst the greatest abundance as in a desert? 
Operations Sir Robcrt Wilson, in the execution of his 
wiZiu orders previously to the action at Talavera, 
pushed on to Naval-Camero, within twelve 
miles of Madrid; and, having entered into com- 
munication with the inhabitants, raised such 
a ferment, that two French regiments com- 
posing the garrison shut themselves up in the 
Retiro for security, and his entry into the 
capital was only prevented by an order on the 
27th to join the main army, in anticipation qf 
the approaching battle. On countermarching, 
finding his junction impeded by the interven- 
tion of the French, he entered a wood in 
their rear, where he remained during the com- 
bat. When, by the unexpected movement of 
Cuesta from Talavera, he afterwards found 
himself in a similar manner cut off from the 
line of the Tagus, he moved rapidly to his 
right, crossed the Tietar, and scrambling over 
the Sierra de Liana gained the pass of Banos. 
He had scarcely arrived there, on the 1 2th Au- 
gust, when the whole corps of Marshal Ncy 
was discovered moving by the same road from 
Plasencia on its return to Leon. To continue 
to retire in face of so superior an enemy was to 
risk the utter destruction of his force; Sir Ro- 
bert therefore decided to attempt the defence of 
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CHAP4 tional character: even the rank and talents of 
^^^JJ^ Marquis Wellesky, sent as ambassador to Se- 
1809. ^ill^9* failed to effect it; nor could his lordship 
induce any beneficial change in tlieir militaiy 
system on which reliance could be placed. The 
chief attention of the Junta was thought to be 
directed to the preservation of its own power, 
and the members were charged with carrying 
their feelings on that point to such culpable 
excels as even in the distribution of their forces 
to be more governed by local interests and 
jealousy of the different commanders than by 
the demands of the service. This belief raised 
the indignation of every disinterested Spaniard, 
but more particularly of the Marquis de la Ro- 
mana, who having been for some time absent 
from Spain was free from party prejudices. — 
Called from his army in Galicia to assist in tbe 
councils of the state, and nominated one of a 
commission to take into consideration the future 
conduct of affairs, he availed himself of the oc- 
4tb Oct. casion to publish a manifesto against the Juntft. 
In this paper he questioned the legality of their 
rule, upbraided them with incapacity and imbe- 
cility, and demanded the formation of a Council 
of Regency, or a deputation of the realm, till the 
Cortes could be assembled; the speedy meeting 
of which bodv he declared to be of vital im- 

* Lauded at Cadu 1st August. 
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great disorder, and success became doubtful, till CHAR 
a division in reserve advanced between the de-- \J^\!^ 
ploying columns, successfully charged and broke jgoQ. 
through the Spanish line, when the whole right 
fell into the utmost disorder and the cavalry gal- 
loped to the rear. The left wing, though scarcely 
attacked, seeing the flight of their comrades, also 
disbanded and were pursued across the plain to 
Guardia, losing all their artillery, ammunition 
waggons and baggage, and above 15,000 men 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

At the period of this great disaster, it became 
known that Buonaparte, having concluded the 
war with Austria by a treaty highly to his ad- 
vantage, had directed the march of numerous 
reinforcements to his armies in Spain. 

The Spanish government, conscious of the 
wretched state to which their own military esta- 
blishments were reduced, became justly alarmed 
at this intelligence, and used every argument to 
induce Lord Wellington again to move forward. 
Their representations were met with fairness, 
and oifers of co-operation made on the most 
disinterested terms; being either to intrust the 
supreme command of an auxiliary corps to 
Lord Wellington, or to enter into arrange- 
ments to render the co-operating armies eflScient. 
Every attempt, however, to prevail on the Spa- 
nish government to concede the first point was 
strenuously resisted as a degradation to the na- 

R 4 
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portance. Such a manifesto, circulated by a CHAP. 
military commander, was nothing short of re- vj?![l^ 
hellion; and it proves the extreme weakness of igng 
the government to have borne with it, unless the 
merit be due to them of overlooking personal 
censure, rather than commence a struggle which 
might be productive of general anarchy. Ro- 
mana was certainly actuated by conscientious 
motives, for being urged by many of his friends 
to enforce his arguments with the bayonet, he 
steadily refused, and left the Junta to frame 
their own decrees respecting the Cortes. 

That representative assembly, known in Spain observa- 
under different titles from the period of the cortes." ^ 
Gothic kings, varied in its composition and 
forms of election at the will of the sovereign. 
In the eleventh century it was composed of 
bishops and nobles only: in the twelfth century, 
the Castilian towns were first admitted to send 
deputies: in the fourteenth century^ the nobility 
and clergy being almost entirely excluded, the 
privilege of election was extended to ninety 
principal places; but by successive encroach- 
ments of the executive^ it was limited in the 
fifteenth century to eighteen or nineteen towns 
or cities, beyond which number it never again 
extended. At the period when the deputies 
were most numerous, the ballot was open to all 
householders ; but when limited to eighteen, it 
was cotifined to the coifoi^tioas ; «tnd, in many 
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CHAP, cases, the sovereign named the deputies they 
K ^-^-^ should appoint, or purchased their votes when 
1809. elected, and the nobles and clergy were altoge- 
ther excluded from having seats.* The duties 
of the Cortes were equally undefined, and their 
influence varied according to the character 
of the reigning monarch. They, however, al- 
M'ays asserted the sole right of levying money, 
confirmed to them by a solemn agreement with 
the sovereign in 1465, and even frequently de- 
manded an account of its appropriation. The 
privilege of framing or annulling laws, although 
occasionally encroached upon by edicts of the 
sovereign, also rested with them, till Charles V. 
(rendered in some degree independent by the 
support of his other dominions and the 
sums drawn from the new world) openly tram- 
pled on their authority, and treated their re- 
monstrances with silent neglect, claiming for his 
decrees the force of laws. Philip II. carried 
arbitrar}' legislative enactments into a system, 
and first imposed taxes on the people without 
tlie consent of their representatives. Tlie Cortes 
being thus shorn of their power, his successors 
rendered their meetings less frequent, and finally 
put an end to their sittings without a struggle ; 
since which time, through a period of ninety 

• See Tix>ri* do la$ Cones por el Canooico Don Francisco 
Mduninei Marinju mhI Robertmns HiskMy of Chaiks V* 
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years, their very name had been gradually sink- CHAP. 
ing into oblivion with the Spaniards. In the most v^A^ 
quiet period, to have revived this representative igoo. 
body would have been a work of difficulty, re- 
quiring the utmost caution; the privileges of 
the different orders and the interests of every 
individual being concerned in the decision. The 
effect the Cortes might have on the national 
spirit, when assembled, was doubtful; but their 
numbers could not fail to create additional de- 
lay and complexity in the operations of the 
executive. It is not therefore surprising, that 
the Junta hesitated to embarrass themselves with 
such a meeting; and that, when, obliged by the 
pressing remonstrances of Marquis Wellesley 
and the threaten ings of Romana to take some 
steps, they did at length issue a decree for ssth Oct. 
calling the Cortes together, they procrastinated 
the time of their entering on business to 'the 
1 St of March of the following year. 

Lord Wellington had every personal motive 
to render him desirous of moving forward, but 
political considerations fbrbade his doing: so, 
without the most certain guarantee of efficient 
co-operation. The British government finding 
it impracticable to obtain sufficient specie, on 
any terms, to carry on the contest on a grand 
scale in the Peninsula,* where every thing was of 

* This requires explanation, as' the same want might be ex- 
pected to have prevented the French acting in force. A general , 
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CHAP* ^^ excessive price^ and, being the property of 

^]bj. allies, was paid for in money, had caused tht 

1SQ9 ™^^^ effort of the war to be transferred, daring 

the summer^ to an enemy's country, abundant 

belief prevailed at the commencement of the struggle that luffi 
armies could not find subsistence in Spain; and a saying of 
Henry the Fourth of France was brought forward in support cff 
it— ^^^ Quand on y ra fort, on meurt de faim; quand on y ¥li 
faible, on est battu i^-^that is true, as applied to the country 
bordering the Pyrenees, the part most known to Henry ; also 
to particular districts of Portugal, and to some mountainous 
provinces ; but Castile is probably one of the finest com couq-* 
tritss in the world : its surplus admits of the cultivation of the 
vine throughout the southern provinces without any importa- 
tioo. The French» therefore, whose practice it is to live at the. 
expense of the inhabitants of the country wherever their armies 
may act, and on food furnished by requisition of the magis- 
trates of the several districts on the inhabitants generally, found 
neither difficulty nor deficiency ; the burthen was equally shared 
amotigtt the cultivators, or if otherwise, the blame was im- 
puted to their own magistrates: whereas the English pro- 
fessing to pay for everything, and employing their own con- 
tractors, were dependant on the exertions of individuals, and 
were frequently defrauded by them as well as by the avarice 
of the proprietors, and always paid acciording to the scarcity of 
the article on the spotk Wherever com or forage was found It 
was taiten : thus some proprietors furnished their all ; others 
furnished nothing ; and when, as was frequently the case, the 
army being without money, articles were taken on receipt, it 
was considered robbery, and certainly had to the individuals 
all the inconvenience of such a proceeding : — and it may be 
doubted whether the English, professing to pay for everything, 
or the French talking everything by requisition, created most 
ill-will. 
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and cheap, where the troops could also be partly Clf A,p. 
supplied from the produce of England. An vJlJiL/ 
enterprize in favour of Austria, then contending jgQo^ 
with Buonaparte on equal terms, was prepared 
on a scale worthy of the object and of the na- 
tion ; all the disposable troops were drawn from 
every part of the United Kingdom, and at the 
end of July a superb army, exceeding 40,000 
men, was unexpectedly placed in a situation to 
penetrate into the finest provinces of the French 
empire, the inhabitants of which were discon- 
tented and totally without a regular force. 
Three weeks, however, having been consumed 
in the reduction of Fluahing and in subsequent 
arrangements, it was decided in a military coun- 
cil, that the favourable period for landing on 
the continent had passed, and that nothing fur- 
ther should be undertaken. Previously to this 
resolve, the unhealthy season had set in with its 
accustomed virulence — hundreds daily sickened 
under its influence; and ultiinately more than 
half of the troops perished, or were rendered 
inefficient by lingering diseases, generated in the 
pestilential marshes of the island of Zealand. 

After this severe loss England had no dis- 
posable force except the small body of men 
in Spain. Should, therefore, a repetition of the 
circumstances experienced in the last combined 
movement occur, and render the British army 
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CHAP, inefficient from privation, or cause it to "be 

VII. . . 

v^^^ sacrificed in unequal combat with the enemji 

I8O9. tbe chief support of the Peninsula would be 
lost In the last few months the whole pros- 
pect of affairs had clouded over, and a struggle 
far more arduous than at any preceding period 
approached. The Spanish armies having proved 
themselves unable to act in the field, even under 
the late most favourable circumstances, nothing 
could be hoped from their co-operation in their 
actual state of weakness and disorganization, 
and the only chance of successful resistance 
appeared to be in protracting the contest and 
widening the field of operations. It was now 
haughtily announced by the enemy that their 
principal operations would be against Portugal, 
the government of which relied entirely on tbb 
British commander for support, and submitted 
with cheerfulness to all his wishes. -That 
country also, from its great strength and scanty 
produce, was favourable for defensive war: it 
was therefore more consonant with justice 'and 
sound policy to undertake her defence, than to 
risk every thing on the uncertain issue of active 
hostilities in the south of Spain. Actuated by 
these considerations. Lord Wellington, on the 
8th December, regardless of the remonstrances 
British of the Junta, released his army from inactivity 
2dra. ^^^ on the unhealthy banks of the Guadiaua, whc»9 
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9000 men* still crowded the hospitals, and CHAP; 

VIT 

moved it to the frontiers of Beira, which, a re- ^J^^^ 
cent defeat of the Spaniards had laid open to jgop. 
the incursions of the enemy, whose force in that 
quarter was daily augmenting. 

The army of La Romana, under the Duke del AcUon at 
Parque, on the march of Marshals Soult and 
Ney to Plasencia, took possession of Salamanca, 
and on the return of the first division, ascertain- 
ing their numbers to be small, engaged them at 
Tomames, on the 1 8th October, with such com- 
plete success as to oblige the French to retire 
behind the Douro. 

At the end of the following month, the rein- Action at 
forcements which entered from France enabled xormes! 
General Kellermann to assemble 15,000 men, 
with which he attacked the Duke del Parque 
near Alba de Tormes. The troops, who had on all 28th Nov. 
previous occasions behaved with character, in- 
stantly broke on being charged by the French 
cavalry, and individually dispersed; not the 
smallest appearance of a collected body remain- 
ing to demand a second effort. The serious ill 
effects to have been apprehended from this dis- 

* Official Return of Sick, exclusive of Artillery and Engi- 
neers : 

25th Nov. 1809 . . . 8,880 rank and file. 

25th Dec. . . . 8,782 

8th Feb. 1810 .. . 7,604, 
21st Feb. . . . 4,900 
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CHAP, aster were happily averted by the opportune n^. 
rival of tlie British, who, at the close of the year,.' 



1809* ^^^^^d ^^^o cantonments behind the Coa, and* 

under their protection the fugitives again col^ 

lected. 

LoidWti. Lord Wellington, a httle previously to this 

named Mar. pcHod, had becu named Marshal General of tbci 

shal General -r • • n ^^ * ^ a-i*i*'^ 

in Portugal. Lusitauian forces,*an appomtmcnt whico giving 
«3dNoT. supreme authority in military affairs, even tOi 
die extent of life and deatti, is never conferndi 
on any one except in a crisis of uatioAal danger 
in the absence of the sovereign or during m 
minority. By a royal decree, the Regency wertf 
commanded to invite the Marshal General to all 
their sittings, on important considerations, whe^' 
ther military or financial,-'-^and if inconvenient 
to him to attend, to submit their deliberationar 
in writing for his opinion. His lordship emn 
braced the c^portunity, whilst moving his head-*' 
. quarters from Badajos to Vizeu, to make the 
detour of Lisbon and conceit the necessaiy^ 
measures for the defence of the countiy, and 
also tf> decide on tl)e construction of worksi 
both to guard the approaches to the capital and 
to assure the embarkation of his army in the . 
event of its being overpowered. 
Defence of Gcrona Surrendered on the 10th December, 
*"* after a memorable defence of six months, which 
places the name of the Goveroor, Don Marian. 

♦ By a Royal Decree, dated Rio Janiero, July 6th, 18Q9, 
published at L4sbon November 23d. 
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Alvarez, on a level with that of Palafox, atid CHAP, 
obtained for .the citizens the same honorary dis- vJl!iLr 
tinctions as those granted to the Zaragossans. ignq 
The town stands low, at the confluence of the 
Ona and Tet* rivers, which cover the northern 
side, and on the opposite quarter, on a height 
550 yards from the place, stands a square fort of 
200 feet exterior side, called Montjuic. This 
petty work was first attacked — the total force 
under Alvarez not amounting to 5,000 men, 
whilst the besiegers^ under General St Cyr, 
rather exceeded 20,000. Ground was broken 
on the 7th of May ; soon afterwards sixty pieces 
of heavy ordnance opened, and having fired 
against the fort incessantly for twenty-two days, 
besides effecting an enormous breach, levelled all 
the upper works. The French then offered terms, 
which being rejected, they made a general assault, 4th juij. 
and were repulsed with loss. During the three 
succeeding days the besiegers' batteries thun- 
dered without intermission, and on the fourth 
morning they again tried the force of arms. Se- stb juiy. 
veral heavy columns advanced to the breach, and 
persisted in their attempts to ascend it with so 
much courage and obstinacy, that success was 
long balanced, and on their repulse, 1600 killed 
and wounded remained in the ditch. After this 
effort, the French, finding all open attacks use- 
less, resorted to the sap and the mine, and an 
entire month passed in the dispute of a ravelin, 

VOL. I. s 
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CHAP, which (after several attempts to form a lod^ 
ment in it had failed) remained by tacit agree- 



•1809. "^^^* unoccupied by either party, and all per- 
sonal conflict ceased. The fire of artillery and 
the mine however gradually levelled the walls, 
and blew up the very interior of the place^ 
when, there being no longer anything worth 
disputing at Montjuic, the garrison withdrew oil 
the 1 1th of August. ; 

In the defence of the town the same firmnett 
continued to be displayed. By a multiplicity 
of artillery, the weak enceinte was quickly 
beaten down to a frightful extent, and the be*- 
siegers, after a succession of desperate combats^ 
had established themselves close to the Tuinsj 
the garrison, exhausted by their great efforts 
dnd scanty diet, were reduced to the utmost ex^ 
tremity, and their fall seemed inevitable. At 
this critical period, General Blake, by a demon- 
stration of attacking the besiegers, having in* 
duced them to concentrate their forces on one 

soth Aog. side of the town, SOOO men, with a supply of 
provisions, entered at the opposite extremity 
over the river, where the French posts wev^ 
left too weak to make much resistance. The 
Spaniards also interrupted the communicatiotii 
with Barcelona so incessantly, that little of the 
harvest could be introduced, and it became ne- 
cessary for the French to attempt to replenish 
the public stores by means of a squadron from 

f 5th Oct Toulon, which the activity and seamanship of 
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Lord CoUingwood enabled him to intercept and CHAP, 
drive on shore on the coast of Provence. nJ^v^ 

The slow progress? of the attack induced Buo- j gnn 
naparte in August to recal General St. Cyr, and App.9. 
to bestow the coinmand on Marshal Augereau. 
That officer redoubled the quantity of fire, till 
the garrison were apparently without the slight^ 
est power of resistance, when he directed a 
general assault, in which he persisted till the 
troops, despairing of success, would no longer 
exert themselves. The number of the assailants 
that fell in this struggle was so considerable that 
Augereau feared to renew the attempt, but con* 
fining himself to a fire from his batteries waited 
the effects of time and of an epidemic sickness 
which broke out amongst the defenders. In the 
meanwhile working parties were incessantly 
employed to break up the roads, and to create 
obstacles to the approach of any relief; not- 
withstanding which, General O'Donnel on the 
side of Bispal deceived the vigilance of the 
guard, and threw in a partial supply, which 
enabled the garrison to subsist till the 10th 
December, when both provisions and ammuni- 
tion being exhausted, the wretched remains of 
the defenders, about 4,000 in number, .were, in 
the eyes of the French, sufficiently formidable 
to be granted a capitulation, after the breaches 
had remained ten weeks open. 

The Supreme Junta w'erc now pressed on 

s2 ■ ■ ■- 
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CHAP, every side: all the misfortunes of the war were 
sj^^h^ attributed to their misrule, and remonstrances 
1809. P^^^'^d ^^ from every commander. Instead, 
UnpppuJa- however, of yielding to the popular voice, and 
juma. * calling to their assistance officers who enjoyed 
the public confidence, they contented them- 
selves with the show of establishing a responsi- 
ble body by selecting a committee of their own 
members for military affairs; but as they col- 
lectively retained a controlling power over their 
resolves, this subdivision only added complexity 
to imbecility. Their measures were thencefor- 
ward attacked in a hundred ways ; libels were 
industriously circulated in Seville, and the local 
Junta almost openly set their authority at defi- 
ance. In this state of things, a conspiracy for a 
change of government being discovered, it was; 
regarded as rebellion ; further restrictions were in. 
consequence laid on the press, and they did not; 
hesitate to employ the guardians of religion with 
their secret tribunals to interrogateor punish with, 
death several citizens who had the courage to- 
disseminate their opinions on the means of pro-. 
moting the public welfare. In this sad struggle 
for existence, wherein the Junta, forfeiting all 
claim to patriotism or liberal views, becanne an; 
object of just reprobation, the credit is still due 
to them of maintaining their usual elevated 
style in addressing the people, and of rising in 
energy in their military arrangements with the 
danger that menaced the state. At the end of 
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the year, when the continental peace became CHAP. 
assured, and the French having received great ^MV- 
reinforcements prepared to invade Andalusia, iqqq 
the defence of which rested altogether with the joth Dec. 
Spaniards, a decree worthy of the crisis ap- 
peared, which, prefaced by an animating ex- 
hortation reminding the people that valour and 
perseverance must ultimately rise superior to 
tactics and numbers, commanded that the church 
plate should be coined into money, that the taxes 
should be doubled, the arm}^ augmented, and 
every thing disposable collected on the northern 
frontier to render it an impregnable barrier. 

Unhappily intestine divisions and jealousies 
had so matured under adversity, that no officer 
of reputation could be selected to invest with the 
chief command. The Duke of Albuquerque, 
whom public opinion designated as the most 
able, was an object of the greatest suspicion and 
distrust to the Junta; General Castanos was in 
disgrace at Algesiras; La Romana positively 
refused to serve under their orders; and the 
Cond6 de Noronha had gone one step further, 
and had actually displayed the standard of rebel- 
lion in Galicia. In consequence of these schisms 
the supreme command in Andalusia was en- 
trusted to General Ariezaga; one independent 
corps only of 12,000 men being assembled on 
the Guadiana, under the Duke of Albuquerque, 
to cover Estramadura and act on the flank of 
the invaders. 

53 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The French pass the Sierra Morena and overrun every pari of 
the Southern Pracinces except the Island of Leon — DissoIm' 
turn of the Supreme Junta — a Regency appmnied — Occurremcn 
in Andalusia and Granada — Proceedings of the Regency amd 
of the Inlrusxce Government'^Preparations to expel the Bri' 
fish from the Peninsula — General Junot reduces Astorga^^ 
General Bonnet occupies St. Ander and the Asturias — Military 
Operations in the Eastern Provinces — Public Feeling in Eng" 
kmd^" Decision to defend Portugal. 

CHAP. Before the decrees mentioned in theprecedinff 
VIII . . . . 

\ ^^^ chapter could be carried into effect, the intrusive 

1810. king took advantage of his success at Ocaiia, 

and of the employment found for the British in 

Portugal, to make an effort to extend his autho* 

rity over the provinces of the south, and, under 

his own personal superintendance, confided the 

execution to Marshal Soult with an army of 

55,000 men. The Spaniards, prone to despise 

an enemy whilst ever so little distant, knowing 

that the whole range of the Sierra Morena or 

chain of mountains which covers the entrance 

of Andalusia from the north had been fortified 

with much care and labour, and that 30,000 

men had been collected for its defence, felt no 

apprehension for the event. They, however, had 
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quickly cause to repent of their confidence: CHAPi 
Soult made his attack on the 20th January in ^ !^ . 
three principal columns — the right, under Mar- jqjq 
shal Victor, by Almaden — the centre, under Mar- Frencu.pasi 
shal Mortier, by the high road, and the left, under ^miuT'' 
General Sebastiana, by Villa-nueva de los In- 
fantes, and, after a slight resistance, dislodged 
the defenders with little loss to himself. 

The chief care of General Ariezaga was to :> 

maintain the mountain pass of Despena Perros 
on the main road from Madrid, always vaunted as 
impregnable, and lately strengthened by the - 

addition of numerous batteries and defensive 
mines; he there posted his best troops and for 
some time held Mortier's corps in check till a? 
belief spread that the Puerto del Rey on its left 
was forced ; that apprehension shook the reso-- 
lution of the defenders; they began to retire,* 
and the assailants vigorously pushing forward 
penetrated almost without resistance through 
the retrenchments, making 5 or 6000 prisoners, 
and advancing by Carolina, Andujar and Cor- 
dova, whilst Victor swept round on the same 
points from Almaden, the two corps united be- 
fore Seville on the 29th. That place, reposing reduce 
in all the apathy of presumptuous confidence, ^^''*"*' 
was unprepared for defence, and after two days - -' 
negociation, opened its gates on a written as- istFeb. 
surance of favourable treatment. The victors 
took possession of 200 pieces of serviceable* 

s 4 
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CHAP, cannon with magazines and supplies of inoalcu- 

, ^J^ lable value ; also of a foundry and powder ma- 
1810, Jiufactory uninjured, no preparation having been 

jaeu, made to meet such a reverse. Jaen, although 
fortified and armed, opened her gates on the 
approach of the left column, and General Sebas- 
tian! immediately pushing on came up with the 
main body of Ariezaga's army at Alcala-real, 

Grauada near Granada, on the 28th January, dispersed it 
afresh, and the same day entered the city with- 
out opposition. A feeble attempt at resistance 

and Malaga, to the samc officcr in front of Malaga, on the 
5th February, was attended with similar results. 
The French cavalry charged into the streets 
with the fugitives, and were for a moment 
checked by a fire from the houses ; but resis- 
tance ceased on the arrival of the infantry, and 
the town, with its immense magazines, abundant 
artillery, and supplies of every description, fell 
to the conquerors without a stipulation in behalf 
of the inhabitants. 

Such slight opposition led the French to be- 
lieve that the inhabitants of the southern 
provinces were tired of the war, and both 
Marshal Soult and General Sebastiani confi- 
dently expressed that opinion in their official 

Md jau. despatches to Paris, declaring that the king was 
every where received with enthusiastic joy, the 
whole population being desirous of submitting to 
bis' authorityi and that the Supreme Junta oiily 
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waited an opportunity to capitulate at Cadiz, CHAP. 
when the war would be at an end. Joseph ^^ 
Buonaparte was so impressed with such a belief, jgio 
that he pubhshed an order for the erection of a ^dFcb. 
third pillar of Hercules " to convey to the most 
distant posterity and to the navigators of both 
worlds the names of the chiefs who had con- 
quered Spain." Indeed the passage of the Sierra 
Morena was effected so much more quickly than 
had been judged possible, that it was imputed 
to treachery in the chiefs or the extreme of 
cowardice in the troops defending the passes. 
It was generally supposed that the inaccessible 
precipices and strong defences behind which the 
battalions were posted would, like the walls of 
a town, more than compensate the inferiority of 
their discipline, and enable them to rival in 
obstinacy the defenders of Zaragossa and Gerona. 
A little consideration, however, will show that 
their situation was far less favourable. Along 
an extensive mountainous district there are 
innumerable ascents practicable to infantry, and 
whilst a show of large bodies is made on, the 
fortified roads, the flanks are turned by other 
troops, the combat falls where least expected, 
and the advantage of situation ends generally 
with the assailants. From the instances recorded 
in the highly instructive narrative of Xenophon 
to the present example, such has invariably been 
the fate of inferior or ill-disciplined troops at- 
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CHAP, tempting to defend a mountainous barrier against 
^1^^ a manoeuvring force, and a dispassionate judg- 
1810. ™^^^ ^^^"^ acquit the Spaniards of greater mis- 
conduct on the Sierra Morena than elsewhere. 
The government, however, acted as if they had 
really believed the passage of the mountains 
impracticable, and left Cadiz so totally unpro* 
vided for defence that it would most probably 
have fallen into the power of the French equally 
with Seville and Granada, had they used that 
degree of enterprise and activity which the oc- 
casion demanded. Instead, however, of rapidly- 
pushing forward and directing their undivided 
means to secure the main object before their 
opponents could recover from the confusion 
and distrust created by unexpected defeat, it 
was not till two days after the fall of Seville 
that a force (Marshal Victor's corps) marched on 
3d Feb. Cadiz, thirteen thousand men under Marshal 
Mortier being at the same time detached in the 
oppositedirection to summons Badajos. The Duke 
of Albuquerque, on the contrary, immediately 
on hearing of the passage of the Morena by the 
French, acting on his own responsibility and in- 
direct contradiction to his orders, which were to 
protect Estramadura, marched with 8000 men^ 
of his division from Pedrosa de la Sierra, on the 
right bank of the Guadalquiver, by Carmona and 
Lebrija, a distance of 250 miles, in nine days, 
and threw himself into the Isla de Leon -on the 



24th Jan. 
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4tJi February in time to barricade the bridge of CHAP. 
ZuazQ against the adyaneed guard of Marshal v^-f|^ 
Victor, which presented themselves for admit- isw. 
tance on the following morning. Marshal Mor- 5th Feb. : 
tier also found the gates of Badajos shut, and 
after some fruitless negociation, being without 
means to undei'take the siege, withdrew to 12th. 
Merida. 

On the entry of the French into Andalusia, 
the utmost apprehension and insubordination 
had prevailed in Cadiz from distrust of the Go- 
vernor, General Vanegas ; but he, on the first 
symptom of insurrection, having prudently re-? 
signed his authority, a Junta of eighteen persons 
was elected by public ballot from amongst the 
householders, which popular assembly, by the 
force of opinion, restored confidence and in- 
fluenced the citizens to work night and day in 
strengthening the fortifications. The Duke of 
Albuquerque immediately on his arrival was 
named by the Junta commander in chief, and 
zealously co-operating together, they completed 
such arrangements for external defence before 
the French main body came up, that they were ^^^j^ ^^^ ' 
unable to force an entry into the island, and 
all possibility of injury to the city by bombard- 
ment was averted, except from a tongue of land 
on the eastern side of the harbour, at a distance 
exceeding 5000 yards, and occupied by Fort 
Matagorda. Almost simultaneously with thertiiFebw ^ 
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CHAP, investment, a British brigade arrived to the sup- 
J^J^ port of the garrison from Gibraltar, followed by 
1810. ^ second from Lisbon, when all apprehensions of 
iitfa FeiK immediate danger subsided. 

On the l6th of Februarj'^, Joseph, from the" 
head-quarters of the army before Cadiz, acting 
under the impression before described, addressed 
a second mild and conciliatory letter to the Junta, 
pressing them to avert the fatal consequences 
that must attend a siege, and to seal the tranqail- 
lity and happiness of Spain by a reconciliation 
with their sovereign ; but however well founded 
his expectations of their compliance might have 
been originally, a fortnight of inactivity had 
operated such a complete change of feeling and 
circumstances that the flas: of truce was instantlv 
sent back with the laconic reply, that " the city 
of Cadiz, faithful to its principles, acknowledges 
no other King than Ferdinand the Seventh." 

The Supreme Central Junta finished its un-. 
fortunate rule in a popular tumult at Seville on 
Dissolution the approach of the French. The members 
preiii^ " separately fled to Cadiz, where three and twenty 
""*** of them united on the 29th of January and at- 
tempted to resume their authority; but neither: 
the Local Junta, the army, nor the populace 
would obey their decrees ; upon which, in a dig- 
nified address to their countrymen, they made a- 
solemn resignation of their authority, appointing- 
formS. a council 01 regency of five persons to carry, on- 
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the government till the Cortes should be as- CHAP* 
sembled.* On the dissolution of the Junta, the ij ^f^ 
individuals who had composed it were treated as jgjo, 
criminals ; the most obnoxiojis to the ruling in- 
fluence were imprisoned and the remainder 
banished without distinction of character or 
conduct 

As the acts of the subsequent governments 
were in no respect more energetic than those of 
the Supreme Junta, the justice of such treatment 
may be questioned. The members, suddenly- 
called to the direction of affairs, had no example 
to guide them, no routine to follow, but a dis- 
organized machine to set in movement and re- 
gulate under the most complicated difficulties. 
This they stated in vindication of their conduct 
in different appeals to the nation, which, while 
drawn up with moderation and candour, appear 
in the original manly and dignified, and cannot 
be read without sympathy. The following few 
passages are selected to show the nature of their 
apologies : " When the government of the 
country was committed to our charge, our ar- 
mies, half-organized, were destitute of every 
thing. Our treasury was empty, our resources 

♦ The members were Don Pedro de Quevedo y Quintana, 
the Bishop of Orense, Don Antonio de Escano, General Cas- 
taiios, and Don Fernandez Leon ; the latter was subsequently 
changed for Don Miguel de Lardizabal. 
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CHAP, distant and uncertain : before we had time to 
^J^^J^ act, the despot of France poured through the 
1810. Pyrenees the most formidable military force ever 
known; his veteran legions, better provided 
and far the most numerous, surrounded our dis- 
jointed armies, and in a moment Spain lost half 
her defenders. The re-organization of those 
forces and the creation of other armies have 
absorbed all the resources since then at our 
command. Wherever our authority extended, 
there have perfect liberty and justice prevailed; 
and even throughout the provinces occupied by 
the enemy, we have endeavoured, through many 
secret channels, to keep alive the fire of pa- 
triotism. We have upheld the national honout 
in the most delicate negociations, always man* 
fully bearing up against adversity, ever trusting 
that we should overcome it by our constancy* 
It is true tliat we have committed many errors, 
and we would, were it possible, redeem them 
with our blood ; but in the various difficultie$ 
which encompassed us, who could have always 
acted right ? Can it with justice be imputed to 
us that one general possessed little prudence,^ 
and that another was deserted by fortune ; that 
one army wanted courage and another confi- 
dence? Much, O Spaniards ! is to be attributed 
to your inexperience, and much to circum- 
stances." 
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It has already been observed that the Central CHAP. 
Junta, from its composition and tlie previous J^V 
habits of its members, was altogether unfit to jgjQ 
direct the affairs of a nation. They, however, 
were Spaniards, who never distrust their own 
powers, and they clung to the chief authority 
long after the nation had discovered their inabi- 
lity to wield it. This weakness, with the procras- 
tination general in their countrymen, was their 
grand fault; and on dispassionately regarding 
the acts of their administration, even at this 
short distance of time, more seem worthy of 
praise than of censure, and few indeed can be 
suspected of criminality. 

The violent dissolution of the Junta, and the 
illegality of their transferring the sovereign au- 
thority to a regency named by themselves, 
although little controverted in Spain, where 
four-fifths of the population, being under the 
dominion of the French, were not affected by it, 
deserve notice, as being the plea on which the 
South- American colonies justified their first steps 
towards independence. It would, however, ap- 
pear that the seeds of separation had been long 
germinating, and only required a favourable 
moment to spring up, as almost immediately 
after intelligence of the dissolution of the Junta 
reached the eastern provinces they pledged 
themselves not to acknowledge any provisional 
government that might succeed in Spain, and 
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CHAP, formed au independent Junta in the name of 

^J^JJ^ King Ferdinand** 

1810. ^^ return from this digression to the militaiy 

April. narrative. For some months after the invaders 
occupied the chief cities of Andalusia and Gra- 
nada, the guerilla warfare was directed against 
them with activity and success by bands shel- 
tered in the Sierra Morena, Sierra de Ronda, 
and the Alpujarras mountains. . Gibraltar sup* 
plied the patriots with arms and ammunitioo, 
and became a depot for their prisoners, and an 
occasional point of support to their operations: 
at the same time, a considerable portion of the 
French army was prevented acting against them 
by the necessity of unceasingly guarding the 
outlets from the island of Leon, where, inde- 
pendent of 6 or 7,000 auxiliary Portugueze and 
British troops, the Spaniards had assembled an 
army of 15,000 men. 

Description The islaud of Leon is of some extent, and for 
the sake of illustration may be called of a trian- 
gular form, two sides being washed by the har? 
hour or the ocean, and consequently secure fTom 
the attacks of a land force. The third side^ about 
eight miles in length, is merely separated from 
the continent by a channel from 80 to 150 yards 
in width, called the San Pedro river. Over this 

* See their declaration of independence dated at San Mi-, 
guel del Tucuman, 9th July, I8l6. 
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stream, which is niever fordable, the only com- CHAP. 
munication to the country connects with a y^,^^^^ 
causeway artificially formed through a broad jgio. 
and swampy marsh, which everywhere bounds 
the river frontier of the island. At the apex of 
the triangle, or point farthest removed from the 
continent, a low narrow tongue of land, in many 
parts not exceeding two hundred yards in width, 
stretches four miles and a half into the ocean, at 
the extremity of which stands the town of Cadiz 
strongly fortified, and presenting to the attack 
of an enemy only one front of fortification, 
occupying the breadth of the isthmus. 

The first operation of Marshal Soult was to 
confine the Spaniards to the island of Leon by 
the reduction of Fort Matagorda, a small work, 
which having been injudiciously dismantled on 
the first alarm, was, soon after his artillery 
opened, rendered untenable. The garrison, un- 
der Captain Maclean, remained firm in defence 
of the ruins till withdrawn, which was accom- 
plished on the 23d of April by the boats of the 
squadron with little loss, under the fire of the 
besieger's batteries. 

About a month previously to this event, Lieut. 25th Mar: 
General Sir Thomas Graham had arrived from 
England to command the auxiliary forces in the 
island, and had almost immediately commenced 
a line of defensive works behind the river San 
Pedro, occupying the Caraccas as an advanced 
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CHAP, post on the left, and extending to the ocean m 

yj^,}^ the right. These works, executed with great 
1810. ^^.bour and ability, soon rendered the river fron- 
tier of the island almost unattackabie, and the 
French on their side spared no endeavour to 
secure their cantonments; they fortified with 
care Puerto Real, Puerto St Maria, and Chic- 
lana, forming entrenched camps in the inter. 
mediate spaces ; but, above all, they strengthened 
the point of Trocadero, where they established 
batteries, which at long and uncertain ranges 
occasionally threw shells into the town. The 
two parties thus mutually regarded each other 
with distrust. The garrison were satisfied wifli 
defensive exertions, and the French could not 
possibly undertake any offensive measures against 
a place so well secured ; Marshal Soult, in con- 
sequence, confined his operations to sending out 
moveable columns, which swept continnaUy 
through the mountains, frequently sufiering 
severely, but gradually putting down all opposi- 
tion, and riveting the French dominion over 
the provinces of the South. The occurrenoes 
of most importance during the spring were ; that 

23d ApriJ. in April General Sebastiani, after a sharp afikir 
with the army of Murcia, entered the capital 
of that province ; and in the middle of the fol- 

15th May. lowiug mouth, the French prisoners afloat in 
Cadiz harbour having cut the cables of their 
prison ships during a gale of wind, three of 
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them drove on shore on the eastern side of the CH Al^. 
bay? by which means 2,000 men escaped and v*Zv2b/ 
joined the blockading force. jgl^ 

The Spaniards were paralysed by want of in* 
dependence and energy in tbeir government, as 
the Regents, shut up in Cadiz, were the mere 
creatures of the local Junta, and subject to have 
all their patriotic intentions frustrated by petty 
and interested views. A sad proof of this may 
be traced in their conduct towards the Ame- 
rican colonists, whom wisely meditating to treat 
as equals engaged in the same loyal cause with 
themselves, they issued a decree highly favour- i7tii Maj. 
able to their commercial interests ; bnt shortly 
afterwards, at the instigation of the merchants, 
who were alarmed at the idea of competition in 
trade, they had the disgraceful weakness to pro- 
nounce their own act a forgery, and subse- 
quently, on intelligence of the movements of 
the Americans to establish an independent Junta 
of government, swayed by the same baneful in- 
terest, they passed further restrictive laws, and 
by orders for the employment of force dmve 
the colonists into open rebellion. 

Indeed, Spain gained in no respect by the conduct of 
change of rulers, as the Regency, with all the gency. 
imbecility of the Junta, exceeded them in the 
desire to preserve their authority, and permitted 
so many trifling difficulties to have weight in 
regulating the forms of election of the deputies 

T 2 
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CHAP, to the Cortes, that the spring passed away with- 
^^JJ^ out any decision, as would most probably suo- 
1810. ceeding seasons had not the intrusive king sti- 
mulated them into activity by proclaiming his 
intention to convoke a similar assembly at Ma- 
drid. The apprehension of a counter popular 
government caused all lesser considerations to 
vanish, and the meeting of the Cortes was finally 
arranged for the month of September. 

Conductor No such procrastination injured the cause of 
""^ ' the intruders, who, bred under a system where 
the most momentous changes daily occurred, 
never admitted discussions about formalities or 
justice for an instant to thwart their views; 
Joseph Buonaparte, on his return to Madrid 
from the conquest of the southern provinces, af- 
fected to consider the subjugation of the country- 
complete, and acted as if the acknowledged 
sovereign of Spain. Besides the boon of con- 
voking the Cortes before alluded to, he pub- 
lished flattering promises of increased prosperity 
in every department of the state from his paternal 
care; renovated naval strength, revived com- 
merce, improved agriculture, and a thousand 
other blessings, were held out in dazzling per- 
spective to his faithful subjects. In the mean- 
while, the French commanders turned Joseph's 
pretensions to real account, they issued procla- 
mations affecting the whole population, en- 

App. 10. forcing requisitions of every kind for the service 
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of the French armies; and amongst others, for. CHAP, 
all the best animals in the country, commanding J^Jll// 
such as were not required for military purposes jqio^ 
to be inaimed or mutilated. They even so far 
disregarded the acknowledged rights of an in- 
dependent people, and forgot the consideration 
due to valour and patriotism under adversity, as 
to proclaim, " There is no Spanish army except 
that of his Majesty King Joseph Napoleon ; all 
bodies of men^ therefore, that exist in the pro- 
vinces, whatever may be their number and who- 
ever may be their commander, shall be treated 
as gangs of banditti ; and all individuals of such 
gangs as shall be taken with arms in their 
hands shall be immediately shot," In the same 
proclamation, they had even the injustice to de- 
nounce the most severe punishment agamst the 
peaceable and unarmed inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts wherever the crime of opposing the French 
troops by armed parties should be committed. 
This decree having been carried into execution 
at various places, the Council of Regency, to 
counteract its effects, commanded reprisals of 
three Frenchmen for each Spaniard so executed, 
with a certain number for each house destroyed 
or other outrage committed. The guerrilla 
chiefs gave force to their orders ; one of them 
in particular hung several Frenchmen on the 
trees bordering the high road near Madrid, in 
retaliation for some of his own men who had 

T 3 
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CHAP, been similarly executed, vowing to do the 
J^JJJ^ same by all superior officers who should fall into 
1810. ^^^ power. On this resolution becoming known, 
most of the French generals, alarmed at the 
danger which threatened them individually, dis- 
avowed the decree, and the system of extermi- 
nation happily ceased. 

Nevertheless occasional acts of great severity 
were directed against the inhabitants of tbow 
places where the French troops sustained any 
loss from the guerrillas, and many individuals 
were arrested and shot on the vague charge of 
joscpirs being connected with those bands. It is highly 
"" " * creditable to the character of the puppet beariof; 
the regal title, that these measures were neither 
approved nor sanctioned by him ; mildness and 
conciliation were the attributes of his govenah 
ment, and the royal authority ever stood opposed 
to the violence and harshness of the Fiencfa 
commanders ; they, however, being supported by 
Napoleon, spurned at all restrictive laws, and 
some of the marshals, tired with the war and 
desirous of other employment, created occasions 
for making themselves personally obnoxious to 
the court. The Spaniards aware of this, diily 
appreciated the mild forgiving temper of Joseph 
Buonaparte, and though his low origin, his want 
of military cliaracter, his indolence and indul- 
gence in the pleasures of the table, caused him 
to be invariably spoken of with derision and 
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contempt, he was not, like the military, the GH^Pi 
object of their detestation or abhorrence. His . -'*^, 
ministers even flattered themselves at this, period i g m 
that, when the necessity for great military exer- 
tion and its consequent exaction should cease, 
they could, by an equitable administration of 
the laws, render him popular, and to lessen their 
dependence on the French, were strenuously 
exerting their influence to create a national 
army. With that view all the regular troops 
made prisoners subsequently to the battle of 
Ocana were received as reclaimed subjects, and 
being made to take the oath of allegiance were 
well fed and clothed, and formed into battalions. 

The primary object of both parties, however, Prepara- 
was to drive the English off the Peninsula — on que* Pm-"" 
that point their common interest cordially united ^"^ 
them and suspended their jealousies. The mo- 
ment for making the decisive attempt appeared 
to be fast approaching ; France triumphant, 
without another opponent in Europe, was pour- 
ing re-inforcements across tlie Pyrenees to com- 
plete all her battalions, to form two additional 
corps d'arm6e, and also several unattached divi- 
sions to aid the operations of her principal 
armies ; she was also renewing her artillery, re- 
mounting her cavalry, replenishing her* maga- 
zines, and selecting her best officers of every 
arm for the several commands in the Peninsula. 
Seven Marshals, twenty-five Generals of Divi« 
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CHAP, sion, and above one hundred Generals of Brigade^ 
,J ^y^ at this time borne on the staff of her armies in 
1810. Spain, give an idea of the magnitude of the 
force she contemplated to assemble. 

In March, one of the newly formed corps (the 
8th), under General Junot, moved from the 
. Ebro into the kingdom of Leon to invest As- 
torga, and Marshal Ney's corps concentrated off 
the Agueda to cover that operation ; about the 
same period one of the newly formed divisions 
occupied St. Ander. The siege of Astorga 
commenced on the 21st of March, and the de^ 
fence was resolutely maintained for a month, 
when after repulsing the assailants at the breach^ 
the garrison, about 4,000 in number, capitulated 
as prisoners of war. During the attack a force 
from St. Ander over-run the Asturias, and 
immediately on its conclusion a detachment 
from the besieging army reduced the castle of 
Sanabria, whilst the remainder invested Ciudad 
Rodrigo ; so that at the end of April, on the 
western frontier of Spain, Galicia and Badajos 
alone remained free. 

The affairs of Catalonia scarcely combine with 
the general operations of the war. The inhabi- 
tants were left almost to their own exertions, 
and the military events present a painful detail 
of the fruitless efforts of valour and patriotism 
opposed to organization and tactics. In order, 
however, to convey a just idea of the milib^ry 
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situation of Spain at the period of this great CHAP, 
effort to crush the British, it becomes necessary v^^.^^ 
to trace the disasters in the eastern provinces to igjo. 
the same date. 

General Suchet, on whom the chief command 
of the French forces in Aragon was conferred 
as a reward for the defeat of the Valencian 
army at Belchite, attempted to push the tide of investment 
success beyond reasonable bounds, and by a 
bold and unexpected effort intimidate Valencia 
into submission, communicate with Marshal 
Soult in Murcia, and subjugate the whole of 
the eastern provinces. Making long and rapid 
marches with a corps of 15,000 men, accom- 
panied by light field artillery, only, he unex- 
pectedly appeared before the town on the 5th 
of March, threatening the citizens with his 
utmost vengeance should they offer resistance.. 
General Caro, who had at the (Commencement 
of the war frustrated a similar attempt of Mar- 
shal Moncey, commanded the garrison, which 
consisted chiefly of those very troops who had 
fled on the first attack at Belchite ; but now 
feeling confidence in their situation, their native 
courage fully displayed itself, and they obliged 
their former conqueror, after the parade of a 
week, precipitately to retrograde. On his re- 
turn to the Ebro, General Suchet employed his 
troops to disperse various small Spanish corps, 
and to ensure his communications whilst he 
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CHAP, made preparations for the gradual but certain 
J^™^ subjugation of the eastern provinces, by a sys- 
1810. tematic reduction of the fortified posts and the 
fortresses. 

Fall of Hot- Soon after the surrender, of Gerona, the walls 
of Hostalrich fell an ignoble conquest to Au* 
gereau. The blockade commenced early in 
January, and shortly afterwards a violent boiai'' 
bardment ensued, under which the place waa 
contested with the greatest obstinacy till the 
12th of May following, when the brave garrison, 
having consumed their last day's food, sallied 
out to cut their way through the blockading 
corps. A large proportion nobly fell in the 
attempt) amongst others the heroic Don Juan 
de Estrada the governor; but many hundreds 
restored themselves to liberty. About a montibi 
previous to this event, O'Donnel made a ge- 
neral movement of the Catalan troops and pea- 
santry to throw in supplies, attacking at the 

March 30. samc momcnt four or five of the enemy's posts^ 
The Miquelets were very successful, cutting oflf 
whole detachments, but the regular army being 
repulsed, the object of the enterprize failed; 

April 3d. nevertheless the French had 2 or 3000 men 
killed or wounded in these several encounters. 
Marshal Augereau, a little before, had boasted 
that the Ampurdam was completely subdued, 
and as proof stated that all found with arnjs i^ 
their hands being considered robbers were hyng 
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on the spot.* So' severe a loss immediately fol- ^^A^^ 
lowing such a declaration irritated Napoleoa so 



greatly 9 that Augereau shared the fate of St. 1810« 
Cyr and was replaced by Marshal McDonald. 
The islands of Las Medas, forming an important 
maritime post adjacent to the scene of warfare, 
were surprised by a detachment of French troops 
the day after the Spaniards evacuated Hostal- i3thMaj. 
rich ; and in Upper Catalonia, Tarragona aloue 
remained free. 

The war of sieges carried on by General 
Suchet in the same quarter shows, that fortresses, 
equally with troops in the field, must yield to 
superiority of military science ; the only cheering 
events that attended the efforts of the Spaniards 
to arrest his career being wlien he departed 
from the rules of the art. His first operation 
was against Lerida: the besieger's batteries 
opened on the 7th May, and on the 12th a ma- 
gazine exploded in the town and formed a breach^ 
which was assaulted at dusk the following even- 
ing ; the French columns, after a short struggle, 
penetrated into the streets, making a general 
slaughter, when most of the inhabitants fled foir 
safety into the castle, which thus being crowded 
to excess surrendered on a few shells being 
thrown into it. The next enterprize of this 15th May. 
successful commander was against Mequinenza, Rapture of 

" T. ' Mequinen- 
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See Monitcur, Idth January, 1810. 
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CHAP, a stnall work situated on a high rock at the* 
y^j ^r junction of the Segre with the Ebro. The coa^ 
1810. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ governor sullied the martial reputa^: 
tion of the eastern provinces, as he capitulated , 
on the 8th June, after five days' resistance sd' 
feebly conducted as to draw upon him the re^o 
proaches of the very captors. These conquestt, 
completely assured the French dominion ovct 
Ar^on, and left General Suchet's army at libertyi 
to act against the neighbouring provinces. - 1 
The spring of 1810 may be considered to have 
been a second crisis in the affairs of the Peninsula; 
as by a succession of desultory and ill-planned 
enterprizes on the part of the Spaniards, all their 
armies had been annihilated, the greater num*- 
ber of their fortresses reduced or blockaded, and 
three fourths of the kingdom subdued. The^ 
most sanguine could not hope to see the natives: 
alone successfully resist the French, as whilst). 
England had turned her energies to another 
theatre of war (the Scheldt), the intruders had 
been uniformly successful in every province, and 
1st April. Napoleon, having completed a family alliance 
with the Emperor of Austria, stood pledged ta 
bis people and to the world to conquer Portugal 
and drive the British into the sea. " When I 
shall show myself beyond the Pyrenees the 
frightened leopard will fly to the ocean to avoid 
shame, defeat and death. The triumph of my 
arms will be the triumph of the genius of good 
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order ovqv that of evil ; of xnoderation^ order and GB[A:P. 
morality over civil war, anarchy and the bad w^ 
passions."* Unhappily his means to fulfil his .jigjQ, 
boastings appeared unlimited ; already, in the 
feiw months elapsed since the treaty of Vienna, 
had one hundred thousand men been transported 
from the Danube to the £bro, and the French 
forces in the Peninsula swelled to 250,000 com* 
batants ; whilst the English nation, desponding 
at the general ill success of the war, and dissa- 
tisfied with the waste of their military strengtli 
in the Scheldt, were divided on the policy of 
persevering in active hostilities, and losing the 
season for exertion in political debate. 

The military operations in the Peninsula were 
lightly undertaken. Public opinion, to which 
all the measures of government in a free state 
are subservient, warmly inclining towards a 
cause so congenial to the feelings of English- 
men, parliamentary opposition, generally so use- 
ful in canvassing and restraining the projects 
of ministers, hurried them on this occasion dnto 
action, and throughout the nation for a con- 
siderable period unanimity of sentiment and 
one common hope of success were indulged l^ 
all parties. The first reverses broke the charm : 
as a natural attendant on a populair form' of 

* Buonaparte's speech to the Legislative Body, December 
4th, ISO9. 
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CHAP, goveramcnt, the disappointment which arose 
JH^JJ'^ from the general delusion was made a charge 
1810 ^S^i^^^ ^^^^ executive, and a difference of opinion 
commenced, though more as to the conduct than 
as to the policy of active co-operation. The 
reverses of the second campaign led to serious 
doubts of the issue of the contest Many pa- 
triotic and enlightened senators in this session 
argued forcibly and sensibly on the little proba- 
bility of success, and urged the withdrawing of 
the army ; happily, however, the majority were 
not prepared to pass suddenly to such an ex- 
treme, and at the end of March, after a warm 
debate on four successive nights respecting the 
merits of the expedition to the Scheldt^ . a deci- 
sion of the great council of the nation retained 
in power the abettors of active hostilities, and 
the manly resolution followed of sharing, if we 
could not ward off, the blow aimed at our ancient 
and confiding ally. The Portugueze subsidiary 
force was in consequence augmented to 30,000 
men, at the annual cost of nearly one million 
sterling, and some few battalions were sent out 
to reinforce the army; with the command of 
which, the honour and future reputation of Eng- 
land, the independence of Portugal, and the last 
hope of the Peninsula, were committed to the 
prudence and judgment of Lord Wellington, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Preparations for the Invatkm and Defence of Fortugalr-^Marshal 
Massena reduces Ciudad Rodrigo and gaims FossiessioH of AU 
?neida — advances against Lisbon — is opposed and repulsed at 
Busaco — turns that Position — Lord Wellington falls hack an 
his Lines — vainly courts an Attack — The French retire into 
Cantonments^^the English follow their MorOements-^Marshal 
Massena sends to Paris soliciting Reinforcements — Exertions 
of the Militia — Pyblic FeeUng in France and England — Cortes 
of Spain assemble — nominate another Regency — A combined 
Force defeated in the Attack of Frangerola — Military Events 
in Catalonia, 

To ensure the conquest of Portugal and the CHAP. 
expulsion of the British^ the preparations were v^^^ 
very considerable. Three corps commanded by igjo. 
Marshal Ney, Generals Junot and Reynier, 
composing an army of 66,000 infantry and 
6,000 cavalry, were united for that purpose near 
Salamanca, and the 5th corps, under Marshal 
Mortier, was ordered to assemble at Zafra and 
threaten the Alemtejo frontier in furtherance of 
their movements. Marshal Massena, heretofore 
considered the boldest and most fortunate of 
Buonaparte's lieutenants, was sent from France 
to direct the enterprize ; and to give still further 
importance to the operation, a strong body of 
the imperial guard crossed the Pyrenees, and the 
remainder was held in readiness for the same 
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CHAP, destination, being a strong intimation that the 
s^^^ Emperor himself intended to follow. 
1810. '^^ force organized to oppose this threatened 
invasion did not exceed 48,000 infantry and 3»000 
cavalry, the half of it composed of militia and this 
young Portugueze levies yet untried in a general 
action,* and of whose martial character a very 
unfavourable judgment continued to be enter* * 
tained, notwithstanding their rapid advance^ 
ment in discipUne and instruction. To give 
them steadiness and confidence, the troops of the 
two nations were at this period brigaded together, 
in the proportion of one Portugueze to two Bri- 
tish battalions; and even beyond this support, 
the foresight of Lord Wellington had provided -a 
further auxiliary to compensate their little cxt , 
perience. Anticipating the decisive crisis now 
arrived, and resolved not to commit his army in 
action except under the most favourable circum* 
stances, he had, as far back as the previous 
October, caused a position covering Lisbon to 
be retrenched in the strongest manner, with the 
intention, on the advance of the invading forces 
to retire upon it, and there decide the fate of the 
Peninsula. Abrantes and Peniche were at tlie 
same time ordered to be further strengthened, 
and various other points fortified in support of a 
protracted system of warfare, and should all 

* The British force in Portugal in March, 1810, was pre- 
cisely 18,607 infantry and 2,735 cavalry.— See Appendix, 11. 
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these precautions prove unavailing, a strong posi- CHAP* 
tion was retrenched around Fort St, Julian at vj!^^ 
the mouth of the Tagus to ensure the re-em- jgio. 
barkation of the army. Ten thousand peasants, 
abstracted by the zeal of the local authorities 
from their own pursuits, were weekly relieved 
on these duties, and it is worthy of remark, as 
showing the secrecy observed, that, notwith- 
standing the magnitude of the work, no account 
of its progress ever became public, and the in- 
vaders remained ignorant of the formidable 
nature of the barrier raiding against them, till 
they found the allied army arrayed on it to stop 
their further advancq. 

The siege of Ciudad Rodrigo was undertaken siege of 
with two corps only. General Reynier's being iwrigo. 
detached to the left of the Tagus for the greater 
facility of procuring subsistence. On the 11th 
of June, the trenches were opened on the hill 
to the north of the city called the Great Teson. 
The garrison, which exceeded eight thousand in 
number, occupied the convents of Santa Cruz, 
St. Francisco, St. Domingo, and the suburbs, as 
advanced posts ; the two foimcr were carried 
after a vigorous resistance, when the French 
established a second parallel against the town 
and erected heavy batteries on the Low£r Teson, 
by the fire of which, and of riflemen placed in 
pits, they completely kept, down the artillery of 
the place and pushed the sap to the glacis; the 
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CHAP, garrison nevertheless continued firmly to resiflrtT 
yjr^ till the 10th of July, when a practicable breadif 
1810. ha^i^g 1^^ formed in the fausse-braie and iwl 
the body of the place, the counterscarp blown 
in, and the troops assembled in the trenches fbr^ 
the assault, as no hope of relief was held out;' 
General Hervasti, the governor, made an ho^' 
nourable capitulation- Two days previously, i^ 
body of guerrilla cavalry, under Don Julialij** 
which had been accidentally shut up in thti 
place by the: suddenness of the investment^ 
fearing to be treated as banditti by the Frencl^* 
sallied out, cut their way through the besiegerV 
posts, and entered Portugal. ^ 

The allied army was at this period cantoned 
in three corps ; the main body, 22,000 infantry* 
and 2,500 cavalry, under the personal command 
of Lord Wellington, at Vizeu, Celorico, Guardaj 
&c. with thfe light division, 4,000 men, in ad- * 
vance of Almeida, which fortress was supplied 
for a siege, but garrisoned chiefly with militia ; 
a corps of 13,000 infantry and 900 caValiyJ 
under Lieutenant General Hill, on the right df 
the frontier, to observe the force under ReyniCT^ 
and the third, a body of 10,000 infantry, in >re^ - 
serve, under Major General Leith, at Thomaf. * 
Investment On the 24th of July the enemy crossed the 
«4thjdy.* fr^^*^^^ ^^ invest Almeida; a system of mines ' 
which had been previously prepared for the ■ 
destruction of Fort Conception being explode ' 
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on their approach, with such effect as to render cHAP. 
it defenceless for the remainder of the wan vj^l. 
General Grauford, in command of the Light iqiq 
Division, animated by a desire to interrupt the 
investment, remained with his left flank near the 
fortress and his right on the high ground above 
Val de Mula till the whole corps of Marshal 
Ney closely approached his front ; he was then 
suddenly and vigorously attacked, and notwith- 
standing a smart fire from the fortress over- 
powered and driven down the hill to the edge 
of the Coa ; rain had rendered the fords im- 
•passable, and the rear-guard had to sustain a 
furious attack whilst the division filed over the; 
bridge ; but through the steady discipline of the 
troops, the utmost efforts of the enemy to break 
them failed, and the division finally effected the 
passage with the loss of 30 killed and 270 
wounded or made prisoners. General Silyeira 
took advantage of this forward movement of the 
enemy to invest, with a body of Portugueze 
troops, the castle of Sanabria^ the garrison of 
which, consisting of a Swiss battalion, capi- 
tulated on the 9th of August, after six days 9th August, 
blockade, at the moment that a French division 
approached for their relief. 

On entering Portugal, Marshal Mas3ena, by Prodama- 
the agency of the Marquis de Alorna and other Frei:iffilld 
Portugueze officers who had remained in the ^"sJ»s1j* 
service of France on the convention of Cintra, 
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CHAP, and by proclamations addressed to the fears and' 
y jr^ interests of the inhabitants, endeavoured to gam 
1810. ^^^^^ assistance, or at least their neutrality; he 
represented the French as the real friends and 
the English as the enemies of Portugal — that 
resistance was vain — ^his own forces, llO^OOO, 
being too numerous for the feeble army of the 
British General to oppose for an instant; and 
concluded by threatening the desolation of 1^ 
country, the conflagration of the villages and thte 
sacking of the towns, should resistance be ofFerMli 
but promising kind treatment and 6very favour 
as the reward of submission. The conduct ^ 
the French soldiery, however, little corresponded 
with the professions of their chief, for, afua 
crossing the Coa, they spread over the fmntier 
of Beira, plundering the villages, and committing 
the most outrageous excesses on the persons of 
the credulous inhabitants, who, on the faith of 
Massena's promises, quietly awaited their ap-^ 
proach and submissively obeyed their commands! 
Advantage was taken of this conduct to issue a 
proclamation on the 4th of August, commandinj^ 
all individuals to remove their effects out of 
reach of the enemy, forbidding all communica-- 
tion with them, and denouncing as traitors and 
threatening with most severe punishment any 
persons in authority who should remain to re- 
ceive the invaders. 

Ground was broken before Almeida on the 
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15th of August. The first batteries opened on CHAP. 
the 25th, and soon afterwards a magazine, whicb \^^ 
contained nearly all the powder in the pLa^Q, 18 10. 
blew up with a tremendous explosioB, kilUng Surrender 

i**« ^m 1/* AT> of Almeida. 

many men ^nd mjurmg the aerences. A rorr 
tugueze officer of artillery trea(jherousJy icom- 
municated to the besiegers th^ exhausted state 
of the ammunition, who, in conseqiience^ de- 
manded the immediate surrender of the garrison. 
The Governor, Brigadier Genera;! Cojx, after 
some negopiatioQ, finding the French aw$re of 
the reduced st^te of his means, capitulated Qti 
the following day — the regular troops tp. b^ 26th Aug. 
prisoners of wjaur; the ipilitija to r^tyrn to jbhftr 
homes, but not to serve agj^in dufi^g Uie cjontest. 
The articles of the capitulation NV^r^ uoblush- 
ingly violated by the French, who cou^tr^inod 
the militia to act as pioneers, and by menaces 
and vexations induced the regulars to ewQl 
themselves undei* the command of the expa- 
triated officers ; in consequence, .Lord Weiliiigtoji 
declared the former absolved from their eng)^ge- 
ments not to serve ; and in a very sliprt period 
nearly every individual found opportunity to 
rejoin the standard of his countrymen. 

The resistance of Almeida, it was expected, 
would have delayed the advance of the invaders 
till the autumnal rains, when the eartjien roads, 
excellent in summer, become nearly impassable, 
many fords cease to be practicable, and -every 
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CHAP, difficulty of supplying an army becomes greatly 
\J^Lj aggravated. Its immediate fall was therefore a 
jgjQ most important advantage, which the in\'aders 
did not fail to dilate upon and hold it up as an 
additional proof of the absurdity of opposing 
their arms. These incessant boastings of the 
modern French, supported by the fortuitous cir- 
cumstance of the British never having been ofh 
posed to them on an equal field of action, had 
almost raised a belief that they had acquired a de? 
cided superiority over their former worthy rivals. 
This impression, unluckily, was not altogether 
confined to those who judged merely from the 
chain of events; but many who had personal 
experience of the bravery of the troops were 
shaken in their confidence by the language of 
the enemy, so much so, that the most desponding 
predictions from officers with the army filled 
the public prints, or circulated in society, till an 
anxiety almost amounting to apprehension waaj 
raised in every bosom for the issue of the con- 
test. The instructions under which Lord Wel- 
lington acted were evidently drawn up with 
such feeling, and framed to discourage boldness 
of conduct, by throwing upon his decision the 
entire blame of any disaster that might follow, 
being in substance, that His Majesty would be 
better pleased that the army were withdrawn 
much too soon, than that its safe embarkation 
should be risked by one moment's too great delay. 
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The Portugueze rulers, deeply impressed with CHAP, 
a sense of the f^tal consequences that must at- v^;^^ 
tend unsuccessful resistance, behaved with man- jgioi 
liness and policy; for whilst openly exerting 
themselves to sustain the national energies and 
fill the ranks of their armies, they virtually re- 
signed all power into the hands of their ally ; 
even naming the British ambassador a member 
of the Regency and the British, admiral to the 
command of their marine. The lower classes, as 
jnatter of necessity, obeyed the decrees of the 
government; but to the nobility and landed 
proprietors, who sought military employment 
with avidity, a higher degree of patriotism 
ought to be assigned, as the immense fleet re- 
tained in the Tagus, and the extensive works 
throwing up on its banks, must have made them 
contemplate the probability of being abandoned 
by their allies to thjB resentment of the invaders.* 

This was an awful moment for all Europe 
equally as for Portugal. It must be regarded 
as having been the extreme elevation of Napo- 

* How strcmgly that was apprehended may be collected 
from the fact of the richest monastic establishment in Portugal 
(St. Vicente) and others having, as early as June, embarked 
most of their valuables, and the members holding a ship char- 
tered in readiness to follow. Many merchants sent their most 
costly goods afloat, as did several persons in office their private 
effects : the heavy baggage of the army was also kept on 
bo^rd of transports. 

U.4 
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CHAP, leon's power and influence. By his alliance 
^J[^ with the Autocrat of the north, the nations of 
1810. ^^^^ continent were menaced with being divided 
between two great states. In the short space 
of one year, Rome, Tuscany, Holland, the Illy** 
rian provinces, the Hans Towns, the Valais and 
part of the Tyrol had been annexed to the 
French empire ; and the Emperor Alexander, as 
a counter-balance, had appropriated to himsi^ 
Finland, Moldavia, Walachia, and part of 6aU 
licia. The only other independent Europeaa 
state, Austria, could make no opposition to the 
united interests of two such mighty potentates, 
and looked for security in a faithful adherence 
to her alliance with France, which was likely to 
be strengthened by the pregnancy of Maria 
Louisa, now exultingly announced. Hitherto 
no serious failure had brought into question the 
invincibility of the French arms, and the only 
obstacle to the renewal of the western empire 
appeared to be 50,000 Portugueze and British, 
over whom, in this campaign, his lieutenant 
had been decidedly successful, and apparently 
had but to march forward to overwhelm. 
French In tlic middle of September, Marshal Massena, 

Liabon. having been joined by Reynier's corps, (which 
recrossed the Tagus at the Barca de Alconete, 
in the beginning of July, and had since occupied 
Zarzamayor, Penamacor, Monsanto, &c:) put his 
army in movement in three columns on Viseu, 
and Lord Wellington with the main body of the 
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allies retired along tlie left bank of the Mondego. CHAP. 
The French artillery, with the cavalry, marched ^ ^^' 
on the right by Pinhel and Trancosa ; . and mov- jgin 
ing at a most tedious rate over that rough and 
rocky road, the escort occasionally preceded or 
followed the train to ease their horses, which 
gave opportunity, near the latter place, on the «oth Sept 
20th, for the militia and some Portugueze dra- 
goons, under General Trant, to fall upon the 
convoy when totally unprotected. A few French 
officers and men of the train, however, quickly 
uniting themselves into a body, made such a 
steady appearance that the miHtia hesitated 
seriously to attack, and the convoy under their 
slight escort retrograded on the cavalry with 
little loss. This affair, however, delayed the 
concentration of the French army at Viseu till 
the 22d, when Lord Wellington withdrew be- 
hind the Alva, the light division and some 
cavalry only remaining in front of the enemy at 
Martagoa on the Criz. 

To form a just idea of Marshal Massena's 
march on Lisbon, and of the manoeuvres opposed 
to him, it is necessary to know the peculiarities 
of the country. Conceive a quadrangular tract of 
territory 100 miles long and fifty miles broad, 
bounded on the west by the sea, on the north 
and south by the nearly parallel rivers Mondego 
and Tagus, and the eastern confines filled by an 
immense mass of mountains, impenetrable to an 
hostile army when defended with moderate re- 
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CHAP, solution, called the Serra de Estrella; these 
y j.^^f mountains closing on the Tagus in the south, 
ISIOf ^^^ leaving a space with a good road between 
.th^rn ftnd the Mondego on the north. An enemy 
intending to arrive at the south west point of 
the figure (the situation of Lisbon) from without 
these mountains, must consequently either move 
by the road between the Estrella and the Mon- 
idego, or must cross qne or other of the two 
rivers and recross it at a point below the Serra, 
all approach to the capital frpm the Alemtejo 
being interdicted by the Tagus, which is of 
considerable breadth, and nev^r fordable for five 
and twenty miles above the city, 

Marshal Massena, by obliging each soldier to 
parry fifteen days biscuit, was enabletl tp march 
his whole force from Viseu by one route, on 
the north of the Mondego, and tq avoid all en- 
counter with Jiis opponents amongst the strong 
ravines of the Serra de Estrella, so numerous on 
the other bank. The road thus selected crosses 
at thr^e le^gu^s short of Coimbra a high steep 
mountain, lying perpendicular to his line of 
march, called th^ Serra de Busaco, being a 
branch of the large range of mountains in the 
north, bounding the yalley of the Vouga. The 
Serra de Busaco terminates almost perpendicu- 
larly on the Mondego, and on the opposite bank 
of that river, a mountainous branch of the Serra 
(le Estrella, called the Serra de Murcella, forn]s 
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nearly a continuation of the line of Busaco, CHAP. 

• IX 

creating an obstacle on the southern as great v^^,^ 

as the former on the northern bank. To pene- iglO. 

trate by any tolerable road into Estremaclura 

from Viseu, it was absolutely necessary for the 

invaders to pass over one of these Serras. Lord 

Wellington, who had placed officers in the 

mountains to ascertain the direction of their 

march, on being made acquainted with it, in 

order to check the rapidity of their progress 

and gain time for the removal of his magazines 

from Coimbra and Condeixa, crossed the Mon- 

dego from the Serra de Murcella, and occupied 

Busaco with nearly his whole army, leaving on 

the left bank a force only sufficient to repel any 

reconnoissance that might be attempted across 

the river. The light division and the cavalry 

posted on the Criz waited the approach of thp 

enemy, and then, having destroyed the bridge, 

also fell back on the same point. Previously to 

the advance of Marshal Massena, till it could be 

clearly ascertained by what road he intended 

to enter Portugal, it was necessary to keep the 

corps under Lieutenant General Hill to guard 

the line of the Tagus, and the division of Major 

General Leith in reserve, to support him. By 

a well regulated movement, these corps (the 

former breaking up from Sobriera-formosa on 

the 17th, passing through Villa de Rey, fording 

the Zezere at the Barca de Codes, and afterwards 
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CHAP, following the military road by Espinhal,) joined 
the main body of the army on the mountain of 



1810. ^usaco, on the 26th September, the day of the 
arrival of the French army in front of it ; and 
thus, at the required moment, the whole of the 
allied forces were concentrated on the first fa- 
vourable position which offered itself for opposing 
the untried Portugueze levies to the veteraiis 
of France. 

Batde of The Serra of Busaco is 250 feet more i^levated 
""*^* than the ground in its front, with an ascent too 

27th Sept difficult for cavalry to act, and as its height 
nearly precludes the use of artillery to the as- 
sailants, it forms an almost unattackable position 
when fully occupied ; but as the ridge is eight 
miles in extent, a considerable army is required 
for that purpose. Alassena, not aware of the 
junction of the corps under Generals Hill and 
Leith, calculated that the front would be very 
weakly lined with men, and with that impres- 
sion, early in the morning of the 37tb, under 
cover of a cloud of light troops, pushed up 
25,000 men (five divisions) in two columns of 
attack, the one under Marshal Ney by the 
main road on his immediate right of the convent ; 
the other under General Reynier by the road ©f 
St. Antonia de Cantara, about four miles fur- 
ther to his right ; the corps of General Junot 
with the cavalry being held in reserve in the 
plain. The steepness and inequalities of the 
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face of the mountain covered the ascent of the CHAP.' 
columns, and they gained the summit with little ^J^^ 
other loss than from the ocqaliiqpal fire of artil- i^jq^ 
lery placed on the flanking poJilts. Along such 
an extensive front all parts could not be equally 
guarded, and the main body of General Reynier's 
column had the good fortune to penetrate about 
two miles from the pass of St. Antonio, at a spot 
where only piquets of observation and some 
light troops were posted. He immediately be- 
gan to deploy his force unopposed ; but General 
Picton speedily brought forward half a battalion 
with which and the light troops he skirmished till 
the remainder of his division came up ; he then 
boldly advanced against the French line with 
the bayonet, and General Leith, at the sameApp.12. 
moment arriving on their flank with a Iwigade 
of his division, and joining in the charge, they 
were forced down the hill. Marshal Ney was 
less fortunate in the point where he attempted 
to form, as he found the whole division of Gene- 
ral Crauford, about 5000 men, in line prepared 
to receive him; and after sustaining a most 
destructive fire of musquetry, being vigorously 
charged with the bayonet on his front and 
flanks, the leading battalions of his column were 
nearly annihilated, and the remainder driven 
off the summit with prodigious loss. Such of 
the assailants as escaped unhurt hastened to join 
their comrades in the plain, and in three quarters 
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CHAP, of an hour from the commencement of the at- 
^^J^l^ tack not a hostile body could be discerned on 

1810 ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ mountain. A continued fire be- 
tween the light trt)ops was maintained througb- 
out the day at the bottom and along the face 
of the position, and great movements were ob- 
served in the enemy's main body, but no fur- 
ther serious attack was attempted; the expe- 
riment of the morning having cost the French 
2000 dead on the field, a general officer and 300 
men prisoners, and from 5 to 6000 \vounded| 
whilst the allies had only 200 killed and 1000 
wounded. 

The good effects of discipline and confidence 
were never more strongly exemplified than in 
this affair ; the young Portugueze troops rival' 
ing in steadiness and gallantry their veteran 
allies. Subsequent trials confirmed the sanguine 
hopes of co-operation induced by their conduct 
on this occasion, and after many campaigns to^: 
gether the only difference of reputation between 
them and their insular brethren, arose out of 
their several opportunities for deeds of honour- 
able emulation. Man differs not essentially 
from man in any European climate; their phy- 
sical powers under equal food are nearly every 
where alike — a bad or arbitrary government may 
debase the minds, or luxury corrupt the morals 
of the rich, but that degree of animal courage 
implanted by nature, which fits men for confi- 
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dence under able leaders, can scarcely be ex tin- CHAP. 
guished in the mass of a nation * v^^^ 

The repulse at Busaco had nearly been fatal igjn 
to the progress of the invaders, for after it no j^^^^^^ 
hope could remain of forcing: the position in turns the 

* <=y i position of 

front; to cross the Mondego and endeavour to Busaco. 
force the Serra de Murcella was equally hope- 
less, as the allies, from their shorter communi- 
cation, could always occupy it first, and to re- 
main was impossible from the want of provi- 
sions. In this dilemma passed away inactive 
the morning of the 28th, when it having been 
ascertained that a practicable road passed over 
the mountain at Avalina da Cima, about six 
miles to the north of Busaco, Marshal Massena, 
anxious to sustain a high reputation founded on 
bold and persevering conduct, decided to turn 
his opponents by a flank manoeuvre. In the 
course of the afternoon he made a variety of 
movements to conceal his intentions, and at dark 

* To Marshal Beresford the high credit is due of having 
drawn out these qualities, and of having, in an almost incredi- 
bly short space of time, re-established discipline and revived 
confidence in the Portugueze army, indeed of having almost 
created that chief engine in the salvation of the Peninsula. 
His Majesty, to mark his sense of the zeal and perseverance 
displayed by the Marshal, immediately on ititelligence of the 
gallant behaviour of the Portugueze, conferred on him the 
distinguished honour of knighthood of the Bath, at that 
time strictly confined to officers of the highest rank and repu- 
tation. 
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CHAP, commenced his march in one column, carrying 
^^ ' in the centre his wounded and other incum- 
1810 ^^^^^^9 fortune seconded his efforts, and he 
gained the summit unopposed, as a corps of 
Portugueze militia from the north, ordered to 
occupy the passes near Sardao, from a misap- 
prehension of his movements, made a consider- 
able detour and arrived too late. From the top 
of the mountain a march of three or four hours 
on the morning of the 29th brought his army 
into the high road from Oporto to Lisbon.* 
Brituhre. The Busaco range being thus turned. Lord 
lines. Wellington fell back on Coimbra, and the next 
30th Sept day crossed the river, nearly all the inhabitants 
of the city accompanying the columns of march. 
The banks of the Mondego are generally high 
and rocky, offering many good positions, in 

* As a corps posted in the mountains near Sardao and 
Avalina could not possibly connect its retreat to the southward 
with the army on the Serfa de Busaco, in case of failure of 
success, Lord Wellington would not detach any poison .of his 
main body to occupy those passes, but confided their defence 
to the militia intended to fall back on Oporto. 

It cannot be supposed that a corps of militia would have 
been equal to have stopped the march of the whole Frencli 
army ; but those who know the narrowness and difficulties of 
the road, and the tremendous precipices imder which it occar 
sionally passes, must agree in thinking that few commanders 
would attempt to force the passage against a very moderate 
resistance, having an army of nearly equal strength not two 
hours' march from his flank. 
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^vhich, after the recent proof that full dependence C HAP. 
might be placed on the firmness of the Portu- vjlr^^ 
gueze, there was every probability of successfully j g j o : 
barring the passage; but as such an attempt would 
have the effect of protracting the war on ground 
most favourable to the enemy, Lord Wellington, 
steadily adhering to his original views, conti- 
nued his retreat through Condeixa. That town, 
situated on the ridge of a hill, affords no facility 
for moving round it, and the main road winds 
through a long narrow street, extremely embar- 
rassing to the march of a large body. The 
inhabitants of Coimbra and the country adjacent 
crowding in with their cars at the same time 
with the troops, added to the obstructions, and 
the population, unaccustomed to such scenes, 
were seized with the utmost alarm : they all 
rushed out of their houses and mixed with the 
retiring mass : an officer of rank cut the traces 
of some of the bullock cars which blocked up 
the narrow streets, and a scene of confusion 
ensued likely to have been attended with fatal 
consequences, but for the great exertion of the 
officers and the good discipline of the troops. 
After quitting Condeixa the most perfect regu- 
larity prevailed, and in proportion as the French 
advanced, the army retired one or two marches 
before them, in echellons of divisions, by the 
road of Espinhal on Thomar and Santarem, and 
that of Leyria on Riomayor and Torres Vedras. 
Scarcely anything marked these as hostile move- 
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CHAP, ments except some slight affairs of cavalry and 
,P^ the extreme panic of the inhabitants, who, as the 
1810. columns passed, young and old, rich and poor, fled 
to the neighbouring woods and mountains, or 
joumied with the troops towards the capital. 
Description Lisbou being situated at the extremity of a' 
' peninsula formed by the sea and the Tagus, it 
is apparent that if an army be posted across the 
neck of the peninsula, below the point where 
the river ceases to be fordable, no enemy can 
penetrate to the city without a front attack of 
the army so formed. It was on this principle 
that the lines covering Lisbon were planned by 
Lord Wellington. Nature drew the rude out- 
line of a strong defensive position, and art ren- 
dered it perfect A tract of country of thirty 
miles, extending from the mouth of the Zizandra 
on the ocean to Alhandra on the Tagus, was 
modelled into a field of battle; mountains were 
scarped perpendicularly, rivers dammed, and in- 
undations formed; all roads favourable to th^ 
enemy were destroyed, and others made to facili- 
tate the communications of the defenders; for- 
midable works were erected to strengthen and 
fiupport the weak points; whilst numerous can- 
non, planted on inaccessible posts, commanded 
the different approaches, and gave an equality of 
defence to the whole position. Nor were either 
labour or expense spared to render it equally 
favourable for offensive movements. Such was 
the ground to which the army made its last retro- 
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grade movement on the 8th October, concluding CHAP, 
a retreat of 200 miles, performed in front of a v,.,^^^ 
superior enemy, without loss or irregularity, jgio. 
Three days afterwards, it was joined, according 
to previous arrangement, by ffOOO Spanish troops 
from the Alemtejo, under the Marquis de la Ro- 
mana. 

Marshal Massena, on entering Xoimbra, find- The French 

pursue the 

mg no preparation madq to dispute the passage British,— 
of the Mondego, felt persuaded that the English 
intended to quit the country, and after three days 
halt, marched with his main body to endeavour 
to add to his triumph by the capture of their 
rear-guard. To facilitate his movements, he left 
his sick and wounded with their attendants, to 
the number of 5000, in Coimbra, which city 
was a few days afterwards forcibly entered by rthOct. 
Colonel Trant with the Portugueze troops, on 
their return from Sardao, and the whole of the 
French made prisoners. The militia, assisted by 
the organized peasantry of the country, like- 
wise took possession successively of the dif- 
ferent towns that the enemy quitted in their 
advance; and from the moment of passing the 
Mondego, the French army was deprived of all 
communication beyond the circuit of its cavalry 
patroles. Massena nevertheless pushed forward 
in the full confidence of success, and his cavalry 
and advanced guard, on the afternoon of the 
JOth, drove the allies out of Sobral, from whence 
he first discovered the formidable works which 

X 2 
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CHAP, covered his antagonists. To judge from the in- 

sj!^ stant halt he made, and the retrograde movement 
1810 ^^^^ followed as soon as it became dark, they 

are checked struck him as much with respect as astonishment; 

at sobrai. ^j^j thrcc days elapsed before he again advanced 
to the same spot.* He then made a strict recon- 
noissance of the right of the lines, and placed the 
three corps of his army separately in bivouac in 
front of it. On the main road to Lisbon, through 
Zibriera, where the works were fewer than oh 
the other parts of the line, it being intended as 
a manoeuvring position for the main body of 
the army, he pushed his piquets into contact 
with those of the allies. In adjusting their 
posts, a sharp skirmish took place, and eveiyr 

14th Oct. thing denoted a meditated attack. The allied 
troops were daily under arms an hour before day- 
light, with the General-in-Chief in readiness to 
direct their operations: the weather was gene- 
rally wet, and the duty irksome; yet all sup- 
ported it with cheerfulness, in the full confidence 
of annihilating their opponents in the threatened 
attempt ; but after a wxek had elapsed, expecta- 
tion would no longer support itself, andthehop^ 
of an immediate triumph vanished. 

During the retrograde movements of the 
army, the greatest distrust and apprehension 
prevailed at Lisbon; the merchants and rich 

* The march of his rear divisions was probably retarded Ky 
the heavy autumnal rains, which commenced on the very day 
that the allies tntered the lines. 
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proprietors embarked their wealth, and pro- CHAP, 
vided themselves with means of flight, and ,^^' 
every pursuit was suspended, from apprehen- jgio. 
sion that the British intended to re-embark; but 
in a few days, when it became known that the 
two armies had halted in contact with each other, 
and that the defenders were vainly courting an 
attack, confidence began to revive : arrangements 
were made for procuring supplies for the town 
and its increased population : hospitals and pub- 
lic buildings were thrown open for the reception 
of the fugitives: regulations were adopted for 
their daily supply, and order and quiet at length 
so took away all idea of danger, that parties of 
amusement were not unfrequent to view the 
hostile camps. 

Marshal Massena, having convinced himself of 
the impossibility of effecting anything against 
the lines with the force under his command, 
employed officers with strong escorts to ascer- 
tain the nature and resources of the country in 
his rear, in order to form a plan of future opera- 
tions ; in the meanwhile the most perfect quiet 
prevailed along the outposts, not a hostile shot 
being fired, each party respecting the other, and 
patiently attending the decision of its chief. 
The militia, however, under Colonels Wilson and 
Trant, with great boldness closed on the enemy's 
rear to Leyria and Ourem, and the governor of 
Peniche, General Blunt, judiciously reoccupied 

X 3 
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CHAP. Obidos as soon as they passed, and with much 
success employed small detachments to inter- 



1810. rupt their foraging parties in that direction: at 
length every supply in front of the lines having 
been exhausted, and the approach of winter ren- 
dering cover indispensable to the health of the 
troops, the French army, on the night of the 
French re- ^^th Novcmbcr, brokc up from its bivouac, and 
tireiutocan- fgtjred into cautonmcnts in the district round 

toumeuts. 

Thomar. 
The British Thc allied army immediately followed the 
!U^. **'" movements of the retiring force ; and when it 
halted at Santarem made a demonstration of 
attack to ascertain if a fin^l retreat were in- 
tended, or only a change of position. The 
enemy standing firm, the columns were re- 
called, and the. troops were placed in canton- 
ments at Cartaxo (head quarters), Alcoentre, 
Azambuja, Alemquer and Villa-franca, in readi- 
ness to fall back on the lines should the French 
be reinforced, or otherwise quietly to remain 
under cover during the winter, prepared to take 
advantage of the movements which want of 
subsistance must ultimately impose upon them, 
and the foresight of which had partly led to the 
adoption of this Fabian defence of Portugal. 
To prevent the enemy communicating with the 
Alemtejo and drawing supplies from thence, 
Lieutenant General Hill's corps crossed to the 
left of the Tagus, and was cantoned at Barcos, 
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Chamusca, &c. floating bridges being established CHAP; 
on all the rivers in its rearto the ferry opposite ^.-^ 
Alhandra, to ensure a retreat on that point jgjo^ 
should it become necessary. At the same time 
the promontory of Almada, commanding the 
anchorage of Lisbon on the southern side, and 
from whence the city might be bombarded from 
a distance of 1800 yards, was ordered to be re- 
trenched with every means that could be pro- 
cured, without an interference with the further 
strengthening of the lines, still considered the 
primary object, and where one division remained 
on the left at Torres Vedras, to guard against 
any wide movemejit on that flank. 

The French, to secure their cantonments, 
strongly intrenched an advanced corps at San- 
tarem behind the Rio-Mayor, and made a port of 
Punhete in their rear, with a bridge across the 
Zezere : their left was naturally covered by the 
Tagus, and their right, which was open and ex- 
posed to the attacks of the irregulars, was al- 
lotted to the cavalry. Marshal Massena esta* 
blished his personal head-quarters at Torres- 
Novas. 

It has been stated that, on a knowledge of the 
excesses committed by the French troops that first 
passed the frontier, proclamations were issued 
by Lord Wellington and the Portugueze Go- 
vernment, commanding all persons to leave their 
homes on thfe approach of the invaders, and 

X 4 
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CHAP, destroy all articles of subsistence not to be car- 
ried off. Terror produced obedience to the first 



1810. P^^^ ^^ ^^^ niaudate; the men and women, with 
their flocks and herds, everywhere disappearedi 
and the country bordering the line of operations 
became a frightful solitude; but as no measures 
were taken to enforce the latter part, the natural 
feelings of mankind rendered it nugatory. Most 
individuals remained by tlieir immoveable pro- 
perty till their personal safety required flight, 
when it became too late to think of any thing 
beyond avoiding pursuit. Those more provi- 
dent who early fled, too generally secreted their 
stores, in the futile hope of their escaping ob- 
servation, but which being invariably disco- 
vered served equally to defeat the object in 
view ; and the inhabitants of whole districts fkr 
removed from the scene, deeming themselves 
secure, remained quiet till, being unexpectedly 
surrounded in the extensive excursions of the 
enemy's cavalry, they had no opportunity to re- 
move anything. This was particularly t;he case 
in the fertile and abundant country to the east- 
ward of Santarem, where half the population of 
the towns remained, and it may be safely as- 
serted that not one fiftieth part of th^' reaped 
com was removed. Besides, the chief subsist- 
ence of the peasantry of Portugueze Estrema- 
dura is maize, which is still green at the com- 
mencement of October; the whole of the valley 
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of tlieTagus and the plains of Gallegoa were €HAP. 
covered with it to an extent beyond the power v^,^^ 
of the whole population speedily to have re- 1810 
moved, and as the grain will remain on the stalk 
throughout the winter with little injury, it alone 
assured the subsistence of the invaders for some 
months, even had every thing else been de- 
stroyed. This district also presented the inesti- 
mable advantage of a strong front, with security 
on the flanks and in the rear to admit of the 
soldiers dispersing over the country to collect the 
supplies, which, from the absence of the, pea- 
santry, became the daily practice after morning 
parade and it hfid been ascertained that the 
allies were not in movement. Thus the can- 
tonments to which the French retired united 
many great advantages, and were in all respects 
favourable whilst they retained the superiority 
or even an equality of force to their opponents. 

Marshal Massena early sent General Foy to Masscna 
Paris to represent the situation of his army fo/^Srate. 
and the necessity of great reinforcements, and 
in the meanwhile requested General Gardanne, 
commanding on the Agueda, to collect and 
escort a temporary supply of ammunition for General 
his use till the decision of the Emperor should attempts to 
be known. That officer marched in person "'^"^ 
with a strong body of infantry and cavalry by 
Castello Branco over the Estrella road, till 
being within ten or twelve miles of the French 
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CHAP, posts on the Zezere, he was struck with a sudklea 
yl^l^ panic on hearing from a peasant that they had 
1810 ^^^^^ withdrawn, and without attempting to as- 
certain the fact by a reconnoissance, pr^pi- 
lately retro- tatcly retired. At Os Cardigos he was fired 
upon by a small party of the Ordenanza, under 
27th ov. (^qIqjj^j Grant, which so added to his panic that 

he abandoned the convoy, and pressing the le- 
treat of his men, they fell into the greatest d)^ 
order ; in which state being pursued for several 
leagues, they lost all their baggage and some huih 
Droue™^ dreds of their number. On regaining the froBtier, 
joins. and making his report to General Drouet, com- 
15th Oct. inanding the 9th corps d'arm^e, which had je- 
cently moved forward to the Coa, to support the 
operations in Portugal, he decided to march with 
10 or 1 2,000 men, and open a communicatioii with 
Marshal Massena by the road on the left of the 
Mondego, leaving the remainder of his corps 
under General Claparede at Guarda, within tiie 
Portugueze frontier, to drive away the militia 
from his rear. That force, shortly after Massena's 
change of position, spread over all Beira,. and 
under such distinguished officers as Genmab 
Silveira, Bacellar, Trant, Miller, and Wilaoi^ 
promised to acquire confidence and discipljflf^ 
and to form an obstacle in rear of the invaders 
which would render their retreat precarious; but 
several regiments being united into a body at* 
soth nee. Trancosa, and imprudently committed in aictioB 
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with the corps under General Claparede, they CHAP, 
were defeated and driven with loss beyond the s^J^lj 
DourOj which checked these rising expectations igiQ. 
and rendered their after efforts comparatively tri^ 
vial. General Drouet not having been opposed 
on his march effected his junction with Marshal 
Massena without loss at the end of December, and 27th Dec 
his troops were placed in cantonments round Ley- 
ria to strengthen the right flank of tbe invaders. 

The contest thus balanced at the close of the 
year :— the French had failed in their original 
schemes, but they had supplied their losess, and it 
was open to them to draw reinforcements to any 
amount from their armies echelloned back from 
Lisbon to the Pyrenees; whereas the British still 
remained in the same force, being the smallest 
number deemed possible to defend the country, 
and could not attempt any bold offensive mea- 
sure without risking their entire stake, and con- 
sequently it rested with the invaders to pursue 
the course they should deem best. 

This advantage must partly be attributed to 
the difference between the uncontrolled sway 
of a despotic, and the fearful responsibility of 
a constitutional government, and partly to the 
difference of feeling with which the two na- 
tions regarded the operations of their armies. 
Napoleon, unchecked by respect for truth, 
caused his failures to be silently passed over or 
represented as triumphs, even stooping on more 
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Chap, than one occasion of disaster to the trick of 
yj^^^ publishing a glowing account of success to 
1810. ^^^^^ ^^^ Parisians, and inserting a less ex- 
aggerated statement in' the gazettes forwarded 
to the amiy : any free discussion to the disad- 
vantage of his military operations would have 
subjected the author to unlimited confinement 
in a dungeon of state: besides, public opinion 
was too united by national vanity to render op- 
position a means of attaining either wealth or 
reputation : his most flagrant falsifications there- 
fore passed without exposure : indeed such was 
his authority over the press, that the ttiost en- 
lightened Frenchmen were kept in ignorance of 
the real nature of transactions affecting the 
honour and interests of their country, known in 
their fullest detail to the humblest individual in 
England.* Napoleon had but to express his will, 
and all France, enthusiastic for military glory, 
would rush forward to second his efforts. 

In this free state, on the contrary, every mili- 
tary operation was fully made known to the 
public, and beyond that candid discussion so de^ 
sirable for forming a correct judgment, all its 
details were captiously arraigned for party pur* 
poses by writers and senators of talent: every 
disaster was magnified, and joy for every success 



• The destruction of the French fleet at Trafalgar was never 
mentioned in the government papers in France. 
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damped by reiterated assurances of its only serv- CHAP, 
ing to render more fatal that overwhelming disas- v^,^^ 
ter which must ultimately attend the temerity of j g lO. 
opposing a British to a • French army. At the 
commencement of the war, the Cabinet nobly 
stood forth as the advisers of the boldest mea- 
sures, and strained every nerve to give them 
effect, but since the disasters experienced by 
the army under Sir John Moore, the operations 
in the Peninsula had been conducted more as 
an experiment that might succeed, than with a 
determination to command success. The Eng- 
lish nation had been too long accustomed to a 
system of desultory enterprizes with attendant 
failure, to repose much confidence in the military 
councils of the empire or in the capacity of 
their commanders; and the ministry, during the 
spring and summer, weak in themselves and 
rendered distrustful by the severe loss resulting 
from their exertions in the two previous years, 
were not forward again to excite hope or to 
court the responsibility of disaster. It has been 
stated, that their instructions to Lord Wellington 
were evidently drawn up under those feelings, 
and framed to discourage perseverance by throw- 
ing the whole blame of unsuccessful resistance 
on the executive officer. A little later, when 
prompt and vigorous measures were required to 
support the firrnness of their commander in his 
decision to remain, an unhappy mental malady 
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CrtAP. of the sovereign, which threatened the termina- 
^^J^ tion of their ministry, engrossed their attention 
1810. ^^^ paralysed their exertions. The national 
feeling, however, was nruch raised by the battle 
of Busaco, the recapture of Coimbra, and the 
check put to the progress of the invader by the 
lines ; and it rose into exultation on intelligeiice 
of his change of position, which was considered 
as the commencement of a final retreat. Then, 
in consonance with the ordinary proceedings of a 
government influenced by public opinion, a 
strong body of troops, which they had not ven- 
tured to send when they might have decided the 
turn of affairs, was at the end of December 
vauntingly embarked to share in the pursuit. 
Affairs of ^^ Spain, after much time lost in historical re- 
^P^' search, as to the modes of election pursued in 
former convocations, the Cortes were at length 
chosen on a rule formed for the occasion by the 
Supreme Junta. All cities which had sent repre- 
Coroposi- sentatives to the last assembly were to elect the 
Cortes. same number. The Provincial Juntas were each 
to send a deputy, and the provinces one for each 
50,000 inhabitants : the whole amounting to 276. 
Twenty-six members were added as representa- 
tives for the American provinces, the Columbian 
and Philippine Islands, to be elected in the first 
instance from the natives of those dependencies, 
residing in Spain. The Supreme Junta proposed 
to have balanced this popular assembly by a 
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chamber composed of grandees and the digni- CHAP, 
taries of the church, but the Regency took on v^J^^ 
themselves to dispense with that part of the plan j g jq 
of the Junta, and those- bodies were altogether 
excluded from taking a share in the legislation. 
The first sitting of the Cortes was held at 
Cadiz on the 24th September, and after decree- conduct ©f 
ing to themselves the title of Majesty, and con- 
fining that of the executive to Highness, and 
passing a self-denying ordonnance that no mem- 
ber should accept of any pension, honour, re- 
ward or favour from the executive, almost the 
first act of their authority was to dissolve with ssth Nov. 
ignominy the Regency that had brought them, irth Dee, 
into existence, and appoint another, of which 
General Blake was placed at the head.* This 
act and a violent persecution of the Marquis del 
Palacio, which they directed because he wished 
to qualify his oath to the Cortes, as being with- 
out prejudice to that he had previously taken to 
Ferdinand, showed an arbitrary disposition that 
argued unfavourably for their rule; but during 
the autumn, they fully established a character 
for liberal feeling and enlightened views. They 
passed successively decrees to separate the exe- 
cutive, legislative and judicial branches of the 
government ; to release the press from many of 

* The other members were Don Pedro Agar and Don Ga- 
briel Ciscar. 
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CHAP, its fetters, and to conciliate the colonies. They 
y^^,^^^ voted by acclamation,* that the nation should 
1810. i^ever lay down its arms whilst a Frenchman re- 
j9thi>ec mained within the Pyrenees; and, after much 
discussion, passed a law declaring null and of no. 
effect all treaties or conventions entered into by 
Ferdinand whilst under the influence of Napo- 
leon, and that he should not be considered free 
till in the midst of the representa^tives of the peo- 
ple.t These proceedings seemed exclusively to 

♦ Passed into a law 1st January, 1811. 

t An attempt had been made in the spring (1810) by the 
English ministry to effect the escape of Ferdinand by the. 
agency of an Irishman, under the title of Baron de Kolli, who 
was to convey him in disguise to the coast, where a squadron 
was in attendance to receive him. Kolli carried with him an 
autograph Latin letter from George the Third to Ferdinand, and 
was also furnished, as credentials, with an original letter in 
Latin in the handwriting of Charles IV. addressed to George 
III. in 1802, announcing the marriage of Ferdinand. This 
was backed in the handwriting of Marquis Wellesley, as hav-' 
ing been delivered by his Lordship for a credential to Kolli 
. under date of the 26th February, 1810. Kolli travelled through 
France undiscovered and contrived to be introduced into the 
royal residence at Valencia, under pretence of selling jewellery i 
he there opened his business to M. Amenzaga, a confiden- 
tial person in the employment of Ferdinand, who, apparently 
listening with delight, contrived to betray Kolli and all his 
papers to the French commandant. Ferdinand, not satisfied 
with the simple discovery, addressed a letter subsequently iii 
his own name to the commandant, expressive of his horror at 
the infernal project, and calling for exemplary punishment on 
the agent; assuring him that he had nothing so much at heart 
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occupy the attention of the Spaniards at this in- CHAl^. 
teresting crisis to the prejudice of their military \^„J,^ 
exertions, and the only enterprize worthy of no- isio. 
tice during the autumn was sending a corps of Military 
4000 Spanish and British troops from Cadiz "P'"^'**°"'- 
under Lord Blayney, in the middle of October, 
to take, by a coup-de-main, the castle of Frange- 
rola, near Malaga ; the possession of which would 
have opened a point of communication with the 
neighbouring mountaineers, who still resisted 
the French, aini it was expected would have led Expedition 

' against 

to the recovery of Malaga. The troops were Frangeroia. 
disembarked in the Calle de Mora, twelve miles 
westward of the place, from whence the road 
proved very bad, and the march occupied many 
hours* On investing the castle, it was found so 
much more strongly garrisoned than had been 
anticipated, that an escalade was not deemed ad- 
visable; and twenty-four hours passed away in 
the operation of putting in battery some artillery 
from the ships, which gave time for General 
Sebastiani to arrive for its relief with a superior 
force. A few minutes previously to his appear- 15th Oct. 
ance on the flank of the investing corps, the 
garrison made a sortie in front. Lord Blayney, 

as perfect submission to the will of Napoleon, and becoming 
the adopted son of his imperial and royal Majesty. These 
sentiments of Ferdinand being made public in the Moniteurof 
6th April, 1810, gave rise to the decree last mentioned. 

VOL. I. Y 
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CHAP. w1k> mistook the approaching force for Spa- 

yj^^ niards, was at the first onset made prisoner^ with 

1810. ^^^y ^^n; and the remainder bein^ pursued to 

the sea-side, were indebted to the men of wars* 

launches for escaping from a watery grave. 

Affairf of Catalonia appeared to be altogether overlooked 

Catalonia. '^^ ^ ^ 

by the government, and one sad train of disaster 
continued to attend the unequal struggle be- 
tweeen the unaided patriotism of the inhabitants 
and the tactics of the intruders. General Sa- 
chet, as soon as secure on the side of Aragon by 
the capture of Lerida and Mequinenza* com- 
menced preparations for the siege of Tortosa, 
the possession of which would give him the 
command of the best passage of the £brO| and 
interpose an insurmountable obstacle to any 
united efforts of the three provinces bounded by 
its course. As early as the month of July he 
moved his troops into the environs of the plaoe^ 
where he intrenched Mora and Xerta, making the 
one a tSte-de-pont across the Ebro, and the other 
a d^p6t for his artillery and stores. The activity 
of the Catalan chiefs, however, long retarded tbe 
commencement of the siege. General O'Don- 
nell, on the 14th September, assembled a consi- 
derable force at Mataro, from whence in.person 
he made a rapid march, and surrounded in the 
town of Bispal a body of 500 men^ commanded 
by a general officer, who, after some considera*' 
ble firing of musketry, surrendered prisoners; sit 
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the same time a detachment uiider Colonel CHAP; 
Fleyres surprised and captured 150 men at St. 



Feliu, nearly 300 more at Palamos^ and 70 in igKX 
the little castle of Calonge. 

Various other partial encounters took place in 
Upper Catalonia, till at the close of the year, 
after the peace with Austria, large reinforce-' 
ments entered from France, and* enabled Mar- 
shal McDonald to post a corps at Perillo to 
cover the operation on that side. The place 
was then closely invested. On the 19th De- investment 

- , bfXortosii* 

cember, the French established themselves on 
the heights in front of Fort Orleans, and on the 
following night broke ground on the plain be-^ 
tween that fort and the river. The garrison at- 

I 

tempted repeated sorties, which were invariably 
repulsed with loss ; and on the seventh night 
the covered way was crowned before the be- 
siegers' batteries opened. The following after- 
noon a most daring sally was made to destroy 
the guns whilst bringing into the batteries. The 
Spaniards rushing out in strong bodies from fort 
Orleans, descended into the plain; one detach- 
ment overturned the guard of the trenches, 
burnt many gabions, and filled in a portion of 
the sap ; but the division to seize the artillery 
was held in check till fresh troops were brought 
into the trenches, when the whole were driven 
back, leaving 400 killed and wounded on the 
ground. 

T 2 
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CHAP. On the 1st January, 1811, the seventeenth 
1 ^^^ day of the siege, the counterscarp having been 
1811. hlown in, two good breaches being open, and 
Torton ^^^ columus prepared for the assault, as Suchet 
capitiiatet. ^efuscd to grant any terms, the governor surren- 
dered at discretion. " The garrison marched out 
7500 men, having lost 1500 during the attack ; 
the besieging force of 1 0,000 men lost only 400. 
So small a loss, and the short duration of the 
siege, arose from the scientific direction of the 
approaches, and the well-selected situation of 
the batteries ; or, in other words, to the proper . 
application of the art of attacking places. Per- 
haps also, the bold and unlooked-for measure of 
carrying the approaches along the banks of the 
Ebro, entirely neglecting the works on the 
heights which overlook the plain, tended very 
much to produce these results. It may boldly 
be asserted that the attack of any other point 
would have required double the time, and have 
been far ipore bloody."* 
Sarpriae of The foUowing moHiiug witnessed the loss of 
^,^^"" the fort on the Col de Balaguer from want of 
vigilance in the garrison, who allowed them- 
selves to be surprised and overpowered by a 
French detachment sent for that purpose. 

In Upper Catalonia, a variety of spirited ef- 
forts were made during the siege by different 

* Relation da Siege de Tortose, par M. le Baron Rogniat, 
Lieutenant-General. 
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leaders to arrest the tide of misfortune, and a CHAP. 

IX 

highly praiseworthy exploit, though attended v.^^,^^ 
with an unfortunate result, was performed by a iglO. 
party of British seamen under Captain Fane. 
They landed on the 13th December at Palamos, 
and having by an impetuous attack dislodged 
a French battalion, obtained possession of a 
convoy of provision vessels lying under the guns 
of the mole ; after which, confident in their na- 
tural boldness, and unaccustomed to the precau- 
tions and stratagems of land warfare, both men 
and officers spread carelessly over the town, in 
which defenceless condition the French sud- 
denly returned and fell upon them, killing and 
wounding 122 of their numbers, and making 
prisoners the commanding officer and eighty-six 
others. 

The fall of Tortosa was a deadly blow to the 
eastern provinces, it being the chief point of 
communication between them, and also the grand 
d6p6t of their military resources. The Catalans 
were thenceforward debarred from all exterior 
aid, except such as might be disembarked on the 
coast; and to cut that off. General Suchet 
hastened to lay siege to Tarragona, their only 
remaining port. 
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CHAPTER X. 

4ffnrs of Portugal — Marshal Massena continues to receice Be- 
inforcemmts — remains stationary in his Cantonments — a French 
Force threatens the Alemtejo — Defensive Exertions of the Al 
Ues^a Reinforcement from England arrives at Lisbon — Jt(ar- 
shal Massena retires — Sufferings of the French and Portuguexe 
during the Invasion — Conduct of the Retreat and Pursuit — 
French attempt to halt behind the Coa — are attacked and 
driven into Spain — Almeida blockaded — Massena unites all the 
Force under his Command to raise the Blockade-^is defeated in 
a general Action at Fuentes de Honor — retires beyond the 
Agueda — Garrison of Almeida evacuate the Place. 

CHAP. The year 1811 opened with rather discouraging 
^^^^ prospects on the side of Portugal. In addition 
1811. ^^ ^^^ intelligence of the re-inforcement which 
had entered the French cantonments, it be- 
came known that orders had been issued for 
all the disposable French troops in the South 
to march towards the Alemtejo frontier, which 
operated as a considerable diversion in Massena's 
favour, causing the Spanish division of La Ro- 
«3djan. maua to separate from the army in his front. 
General Gardanne also joined with his division, 
and, shortly afterwards, General Foy, having 
evaded the snares of the guerrillas and repelled 
the efforts of the militia to intercept his return. 
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reached in person the French head-quarters, CHAP. 
bringing with him a small reinforcement, and ^ ^ L ^ 
the Emperor s instructions for the further con- jg|j 
duct of the campaign. Public expectation again 
fell into a state of painful anxiety. It was evi- 
dent that the mighty Colossus was straining 
every nerve to redeem his pledge, and accom- 
plish the expulsion of the British: except in 
the Peninsula, not a hostile battalion was ar- 
rayed in Europe, each nation remaining chained 
by its interests or fears in a confederacy hostile 
to England ; and even throughout Spain an un- 
usual calm prevailed, as if the attention of the 
whole world were engrossed on the result of 
this struggle. 

Marshal Massena, notwithstanding the rein- 
forcements he had received^ did not under- 
take any great movement ; but keeping the 
main body of his army obstinately stationary 
in its cantonments, only sent out occasionally 
some weak predatory detachments ; which con- 
duct, it is now understood, was prescribed by 
orders from Paris. The determination to oblige 
Marshal Massena to remain in his exhausted 
cantonments, rather than change the theatre of 
war to more advantageous ground, although in 
consonance with the obstinate perseverance pf 
Buonaparte's natural disposition, was, without 
doubt, much influenced by the general belief, 
that on the acceptance of the office of Regent 

Y 4 
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CHAP, by the Prince of Wales, a total change of men 
\ ^^^ and measures would take place, and England, 
1811. ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^y abandon her ally. Happily^ 
however, on the eve of the day (4th February), 
which was expected to have witnessed this por- 
tentous change, the Prince wrote to Mr, Perceval 
that " it was not his intention to remove from 
their stations those whom the king had ap- 
pointed his ministers,'' declaring that the impulse 
of filial duty and affection to his afflicted and 
beloved father led him to dread that any act of 
the Regent might in the smallest degree have 
the effect of interfering with the progress of his 
sovereign's recovery, and concluding with, " thh 
consideration alone dictates the decision now 
communicated to Mr. Perceval." On the 12th 
of February, Parliament met, and the Regent 
in his opening speech, recommended effectual 
assistance being continued to the brave nations 
of the Peninsula; the address passed without 
an amendment, a few members only feeling it a 
duty to express their disapprobation of the lives 
of their countrymen and the resources of the 
kingdom being wasted in so unequal a contest ; 
the army estimates were subsequently voted on 
a greater scale than those of the previous year, 
and England became equally pledged to save, 
as France to conquer, Portugal. 

As the spring advanced the effects of the 
orders from Paris began to be felt, and attention 
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was much excited by the operations of a corps CHAP. 
from the south of Spain under Marshal Soult, v^,?^ 
which had in a few weeks captured Oliven^a, igij. 
annihilated the Spanish army on the Guadiana, 
and made such progress in the attack of Badajos 
as to threaten in a very short time to carry the 
war into the Alemtejo. The exertions to secure 
Lisbon on that side had been unceasing ; the 
ruined castle of Almada had been modelled into 
a respectable fort, and the ground in its front, 
formed into a strong position, studded with 
redoubts of more than ordinary dimensions, and 
armed with heavy cannon. For the service of . 
this formidable artillery, the Admiral held in 
readiness a competent number of seamen ; militia 
were allotted for the garrisons of the works, 
and a body of regular troops for their support, 
so that no apprehensions were entertained for 
the safety of the capital on the Alemtejo side, 
and all thoughts were directed towards Estra- 
madura. 

In that quarter the posts of the two armies 
had undergone.no change since first arrangol 
on the Rio-mayor, the French advance re- 
maining entrenched at Santarem, and that of 
the allies occupying the village of Val; the 
hostile sentinels being only separated by the 
bridge at the western extremity of the long 
causeway across the marsh between the two 
places. Each stood unremittingly on the alert ; 
the allies trusting to a mine ready for explosion 
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CHAP* under the principal arch of the bridge to prevent 
^* a sudden rush, and the French to the artillery of 



ISII. ^ redoubt, constnicted on a height enfilading 
the whole length of the communication. On 
the other flank the troops were not in such im- 
mediate contact, the allies being entrenched at 
Alcoentre with a piquet of observation in the 
town of Rio-mayor, and the principal force of 
ihe French being at Alcanhede. In the middle 
of January, General Junot, with a party of dim- 
goons, made a reconnoissance from the latter 
place, and with heedless gallantry galloping fore- 
most into Rio-mayor, received a severe wound in 
the face from a rifle-serjeant who coolly waited 
his approach. This was almost the only act of 
hostility that passed between the tvro armies dur- 
ing the winter. The enemy's hopes of ultimate 
success, which could alone justify so long a state 
of wastmg inactivity, were founded on a calcula- 
tion that the army in the South of Spain would 
effect its junction previously to the country being 
exhausted, and that their united strength would 
be sufficient to force the lines. All Massena's 
movements were evidently directed to that lob- 
ject Punhete was carefully entrenched, to 
protect an establi^yiment formed at the moutiii 
of the Zezere for building boats and making 
cordage. Abrantes was reconnoitred, to ascer- 
tain if liable to be carried by a coup-de-main, 
and every other undertaking equally showed an 
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anxiety to establish a commiinicatioii across the CHAP. 
Tagus, ,J^ 

The Allies, however, hy placing a garrison in i g i j . 
the castle of Tancos, establishing batteries to 
command the mouth of the Zezere, and lining 
the shore with piquets of observation, rendered 
it too hazardous an attempt for the army on the 
northern bank alone ; and at the end of February, 
before Marshal Massena could reap any benefit 
from his perseverance, by the junction of Mar- 
shal Soult's forces, the resources of the country 
were nearly exliausted, and his troops, much re- 
duced in number, had become very sickly and 
dispirited. The allies, on the contrary, had in- 
creased in confidence, and the long announced 
reinforcements from England were known to be 
hourly expected, and it was generally reported 
that Lord Wellington only awaited their arrival to 
commence ofiensive operations. Marshal Mas- 
sena, therefore, with his army enclosed between 
rivers and mountains, could no longer temporize 
without the risk of its complete destruction, and 
he commenced his arrangements to withdraw, 
rather too unequivocally announcing his ititen- 
tions by burning, on the 3d March, all his work- 
shops, stores, and bridge apparatus at Punhete. 

On the 4th of March, transports anchored in Fr«nch 
the Tagus with 7,000 troops on board, and the tiref;" 
following night the French ad vanced corps with- 
drew from Santarem, to which place the allied 
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CITap. head-quarters were immediately transferred. — 

^' The amount of the retiring force cannot be ac- 
1811 c^rately stated, but judging from the appearance 

their lonw it made on its march, the infantry might be cal- 
culated at rather more than 40,000 ; stating it, 
however, as high as 45,000, that arm alone had 
sustained a loss of 27)000 men since it left 

SeeAppw Rodrigo. This prodigious mortality must, in 
great measure, be attributed to Marshal Massena 
having remained in his cantonments till absolute 
want preyed on every part of his army, and hfe 
troops were driven to subsist on such inadequate 
and unwholesome food, as generated a variety 
of diseases. These were rendered more fatal by 
the neglected and unprovided state of the hos- 
pitals, and by the want of an internal police, 
every town and village being encumbered with 
disgusting accumulations of dirt and filth. — ^The 
total abandonment of discipline, consequent on 
their peculiar situation, also added to their loss, 
the plea of providing subsistence being made an 
apology for every excess, and giving rise to con- 
duct which could not be narrated without ex- 
citing suspicion of inaccuracy or malignant 
exaggeration. 

The losses or suflFerings of the French, how- 
ever, were nothing in comparison with those 
their visitation inflicted on Portugal, and its in- 
habitants. . Nearly 2,000 square miles of country 
remained for five months with scarcely an inha- 
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bitant; every thing it (Contained was devoured CHAP/ 
by the enemy, or destroyed by the season. In v^p^^ 
the space immediately bounding the positions of igj j . 
the two armies, not permanently occupied by 
either, the produce of the harvest perished, s<?at- 
teredover the ground, and the vintage mouldered 
on the stalk ; flocks of innumerable small birds, 
(starlings) drawn to the spot by instinct, fattened 
unmolested on the ungathered grapes; and lat- 
terly, the very wolves, conscious of security, or 
rendered more daring by the absence of their 
accustomed prey, prowled about, masters of the 
territory, reluctantly giving way to the cavalry 
patroles which occasionally crossed their track. 

It was a gratifying though melancholy sight, 
to witness, on the advance of the French, the 
entire population of different provinces accom- 
panying the marches of a retiring army, quitting 
their homes and sacrificing all their immoveable 
property for the general good — men, women 
and children, alike terrified, hurrying qnward, 
and not knowing when or where to repose. 
Two hundred thousand of these fugitives found 
support and consolation in the hospitality and 
kindness of the citizens of Lisbon; but fifty 
thousand that fled to the left bank of the Tagus, 
long remained exposed to the weather, and a 
Jjarge proportion miserably perished from hunger 
and disease, before relief could be administered. 
Hard as their lot, it was far more happy than 
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CHAP, that of the villagers in the rear, and on the skiiti 
^l^j, of the enemy's cantonments, whose habitations^ 
1811. plundered of every thing and occa»onally occu- 
pied by detachments of French, afforded their 
owners no supplies, and only a precarious shelter. 
Many of these wretched creatures passed the 
whole season of winter exposed to its inde^ 
mencies in the neighbouring woods or moun* 
tains, subsisting merely on roots and herbs ; and 
on the advance of the allies returned to thdr 
homes, their bodies emaciated from abstinence^ 
and their intellects impaired by long continued 
apprehension : amongst them were girls of six- 
teen, who, become idiots, resembled in person 
women of fifty. Some children of both sexes, 
who had survived the severe trial, crawled to- 
the road side as the army approached, to sup- 
plicate relief; appearing so thin, pale, and hag- 
gard, that many a hardened veteran was observed 
to turn from the sight with disgust as he com- 
passionately bestowed on them a portion of the 
biscuit provided for his next day's support. 
Lest, however, the foregoing should be consi- 
dered as an overcharged picture, drawn by the 
pencil of the suffering party, the follovt^ing 
translated extracts from the work of a French 
officer, written expressly to vindicate the actions 
of Marshal Massena's legions, are added to coi^- 
rect the judgment. 

" From the period of the battle of Busaco, 
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the army subsisted entirely by marauding ; all CHAPi 
the inhabitants fted on our approach, abandoning y-^vw 
their homes and seeking shelter in the recesses ij^n^ 
of the mountains, or in the depth of the forests, 
where they carried their effects and their provi- 
sions : they drove their cattle along with them, 
and carefully secreted or buried every thing 
they could not remove. If by a rapid and 
unexpected march, they were prevented from 
constructing hiding places, they threw every 
thing that might prove useful to our army into 
the wells, ponds or rivers. This conduct had 
been directed by the English ; and the Regency 
at Lisbon, entirely devoted to Wellington, had 
denounced the punishment of death for disobe- 
dience. This plan faithfully executed, bad the 
effect of obliging us after a little time, to eva- 
cuate the provinces where we intended to .have 
remained permanently : it is true, however, that 
it ensured the devastation and ruin of the coun- 
try for several years ; but the Portugueze, reso- 
lute and vindictive, cheerfully supported these 
sacrifices, knowing the cruel sufferings they 
must entail on us. Every where we found the 
mills destroyed ; the implements for baking 
broken; the ovens pulled down, and we were 
under the constant necessity of constructing 
ourselves every utensil employed for preparing 
the food of man. However abundant and fertile 
a country may be, it is impossible that a foreign 
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army can long subsist in it when deprived of the 
services of the inhabitants. The articles of food 
1811. ^^^ quickly consumed if the natives do not 
renew the productions of the soil. Land con- 
voys can never be sufficient to supply a consi- 
derable army in a distant country ; this obser-. 
vation applies h fortiori to the army of Portugal,* 
which found itself cut off and distant from all 
resources, and which could not even receive 
convoys of ammunition to replace its expendi-^ 
ture in action. An attempt was made to send 
out regular foraging parties ; but these detach- 
ments restrained by military discipline never 
brought back any thing, whilst soldiers who 
stole singly out of their camp or cantonmentsi, 
and afterwards united into small bodies, invaria- 
bly returned with mules or asses laden with 
flour, com, bacon, hams, dried vegetables, or 
skins of wine. The several corps being ordered, 
to forage for themselves, the system of sending 
out large regular foraging parties was given up,, 
and independent detachments from each com- 
pany were tolerated, notwithstanding the incon- 
veniences attending it ; every other method of 
victualling the army had been proved fruitless; 
Our marauders going across the country easily 
concealed themselves from the parties of Portu- 
gueze, who unceasingly harassed our troops on 
the great roads, and who always made us pay 
for our subsistence with the blood of some of 
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our comrades. In the beginning there was. no CHAP, 
egotism : those captains whose soldiers were \^,^I^^ 
most fortunate shared with the others, who in 18II. 
their turn repaid the favour. The sixth corps, 
which occupied Thomar, Santa Cruz, Ourem, 
&c. in second^ line, was much less distressed for 
provisions than the rest of the army : the vil- 
lages were not so ruined as in the environs of 
Santarem, and the soldiers had less distance to 
go to find a country not plundered. Thus the 
sixth corps sometimes furnished provisions to 
the other troops who were less favourably can- 
toned. There was in every company one or 
more men of such an acute sense of perception, 
that no hiding place could escape their notice ; 
in the houses, they pointed it out immediately 
on entering — in the fields, in the woods, or 
amongst the rocks, they discovered it at fifty 
paces distant. It will not, perhaps, be believed, 
but I have known in Portugal soldiers whose 
sense of smelling was so extremely acute, that 
they discovered the hiding places at so great a 
distance as to astonish those with them. I had 
in my company a man called Tabaco, who might 
have made a fortune by adopting the illusion of 
the divining ring ; his talent was not in disco- 
vering springs, nor in pointing out where water 
was concealed ; but he went about snorting and 
perceived where wine was buried: when h<i 
passed near a hiding place of that liquor, he 

VOL. I. z 
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CHAP- stopped short and was never wrong. In our 
v,^,^^^ circumstances the instinct of these gifted soldiers 
1811. was highly prized by their comrades, they put 
themselves at the head of parties of maiaudeiis, 
and provided for their several companies every 
thing necessary for their support. The officers 
on their part directed the construction of ovens; 
they appointed butchers and bakers ; they or- 
ganized work shops for the tailors and shoe- 
makers; they appointed millwrights to repair 
the damaged mills ; and even in places where 
there never had been any, the soldiers contrived 
such as would work with a single ass or with the 
hand. The mill stones were formed from stones 
taken out of the churches, as none else could be 
found. These mills bore a great resemblanoe 
to those used in Britanny to grind rye. Thus 
our army, deprived of every thing essential to 
life, contrived substitutes : necessity is an able 
master. The plundering excursions which 
were at first very successful became every day 
less productive and more fatiguing. The coun- 
try occupied by the army produced little wheat; 
we w^ere quickly reduced to bread of maize and 
that was not found in sufficient quantity, many 
corps were on half or a third of a ration — soine 
regiments lived altogether on vegetables or meat 
and had not always a sufficient supply. Wine, 
which was plentiful, having been wasted by die 
soldiers who found it, or consumed in camp with 
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thoughtless profusion, was also exhausted. It CHAP, 
was in vain that our plunderers spread sixty or s^Jh^ 
eighty miles in rear or on the flanks of the y^n 
army; they brought back very little of any thing, 
sometimes even the whole of the stores they 
found were consumed on their march back to 
their cantonments. The difFereat companies 
were always impatiently waiting their return, 
and in their anxiety men were placed on the 
watch along the road by which they were ex- 
pected. If the excursion had been successful, 
the soldiers placed as videttes came running 
back to acquaint their comrades, and the joy of 
want satisfied beamed for a little while on every 
countenance ; if the excursion had been imsuc- 
cessful every face lengthened, and all appeared 
cast down. It was at this time that every regi- 
ment began really to feel every kind of want 
Some cattle were still found in wild places 
almost inaccessible — such as the darkest and 
thickest part of the forests, or behind enormous 
masses of rock, where man had never penetrated 
until this war, or in the depths of the most 
frightful precipices. There also were hid many 
fugitives whom fear and loneliness had rendered 
half savage ; their long beards, their dishevelled 
hair, their countenances blacked by the fires 
they dare only light during the night, pour- 
trayed the apathy excited by extreme suffering. 
Many persons of distinction and. priests, cut off 
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CHAP, from Lisbon by the movements of our columns, 
^^^ ^ were found sheltered in caves with the families 
1811. ^^ ^^^ peasantry. In these crevices, to which 
no roads conducted, these unfortunate creatures 
deemed themselves in safety with their goods ; 
but these natural redoubts, which ought to have 
protected them against the lawless rapacity of 
the soldiers, sharpened by want and fatigue, 
sometimes became their tombs. Women and. 
young girls found in these savage abodes were ' 
obliged to submit to the most lawless passions 
to avoid instant death : with regret I speak it, 
they were frequently murdered by the tigers, 
whose brutal lust they had just satisfied. Those 
who committed these abominations were some 
wretches, outcasts of large cities, introduced into 
the army by the conscription. It was these 
scoundrels, who in their marauding, being free 
from all controul, blindly abandoned themselves 
to their natural ferocity. Such atrocious bri- 
gands, however, should not be confounded with 
our brave soldiers. The most cruel are invaria-. 
bly the most cowardly. In the crisis which our 
army now found itself, all repressive laws and 
regulations of police or discipline were neglected. 
Scarcely any delinquents were punished, but 
for military insubordination, and even on that 
head too great lenity was frequently shown* 
If now and then an example was made of a cul- 
prit, caught in the commission of a flagrant 
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crime, the police shortly afterwards relaxed, and CHAP, 
vice again took its unchecked course. Such a y^^^L^ 
pernicious system must undoubtedly have cor- JSU. 
rupted all our soldiers, for inflexible chains are 
required to keep large bodies in order. In the 
beginning the men often brought with them, 
without distinction of rank or quality, the young 
and pretty women whom they met with in their 
wanderings. Being obliged to put on such clothes 
as the soldiers found, the young peasant girts 
were sometimes attired in the dress of a countess, 
and the high born lady in those of a country 
girl. It was curious to observe the effect of 
this disagreement between their dress and rank 
in life. The captives were at first much de- 
jected, but they easily became reconciled to a 
situation which at least preserved them from the 
sufferings and numerous dangers to which they 
were exposed amongst their wild rocks ; they had 
each their protector who caused them to be re- 
spected by the others, and in general they became 
much attached to their protectors. Sometimes 
they ascended by degrees even to become the 
companions of the generals ; such examples were 
not rare. One day being on the look out at 
Quinta de Sardina, near Leyria, a worthy veteran 
of my company brought me a pretty young girl 
with her mother, of a family well known and 
highly respected in Portugal: their clothes dirty, 
but of rich stuff, were much torn and disordered^ 
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and their tears and sighs showed the most lively 
grief. My worthy soldier had just released 
j^j J them from a band of marauders at the very mo- 
ment that extreme youth alone was preserving 
the daughter from undergoing the same ignomi^ 
nious treatment as the mother. The most 
respectful attention which I lavished on them 
for some days not stopping their tears, I took, 
upon myself to have th^em condugted several 
leagues beyond the outposts by the worthy vqI- 
tigeur who had before saved them. A singular 
circumstance attending this war, of which no 
noention has been made, is, that laxity of man- 
ners was carried so fer as to sell women. They 
were also exchanged for chevaux de main. I 
have seen a game of cards played, the stakes 
being a young girl against an article of luxury. 
Indeed I was myself pressed by a conductor of 
provisions to cede to him for two doubloons a 
woman who had taken refuge in a village where 
I commanded. So many hiding places had been 
discovered that no more remained, or at least 
those which did remain were constructed with 
so much art as not to be found out. The skill 
which our men had acquired by practice was 
every day more and more baffled, and famine 
augmented hourly to a frightful degree. Want 
was so pressing as to render our soldiers hard 
hearted and cruel; excited by hunger, they 
even proceeded to torture the obstinate inhabi- 
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taats whom they chanced to seize within reach of CH APv 
the deserted villages to make them ccmfess what , ^^ 
hiding places they knew. These acts of un- jgn^ 
heard of cruelty were attended with success, 
and for some time the whole army subsisted on 
provisions obtained by means of the rack. Sol- 
diers who had previously evinced some generous 
feelings now recounted these abominations with 
sang froid. Should history at any time make 
inention of these atrocities, let her not omit; to 
state that only this last means remained to pire- 
vent the army of Portugal, commanded by the 
Prince of Essling, from perishing in the agooy 
of want" 
Marshal Massena retired through Estramadura Retreat of 

11 1-11* /» Marshal 

by the road he entered it, detachmg a corps oi Massena^ 

about 7000 men, under General Reynier, along 

the foot of the Serra de Estrella to Espinhal, 

As a preliminary measure, and to gain time foF 

the retreat of his sick and baggage, he united 

the remainder of his army at Pombal, with the concen^ 

/.^^. (% .... ,. - trails his 

apparent mtention ot mamtammg his gfound. army. 
Lord Wellington, however, decided to remove 
him far distant from the corps^ in the south, and 
on the 11th, having brought up his army and 
driven in all the enemy's advanced posts, made 
his dispositions for a general attack on the fol- 
lowing morning ; but during the night Mas$ena, 
having previously set fire to the town, drew off. 
The next day the allies were opposed by a body Affair at 

Redinha« 
Z 4 
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CHAP, of the enemy strongly posted at the entry of the 
y^^^ defile in front of Redinha, and to dislodge it the 

1811. g^^^^^ P^r' ^f ^^^ army was formed in two 
lines in its front, whilst detachments turned its 
flanks, which arrangements occupied some hours. 
itthMar. The corps thus left as a rear guard remained 
firm, obstinately skirmishing with its light troops 
and making much use of its artillery, till it 
found its safety compromised : then abandoning 
its position, it retired at a very quick rate, losing 
but few men, as, without attending to order, it 
rapidly fell back on its friends ; whilst the lead- 
ing divisions of the allies were obliged to follow 
with precaution, not knowing the moment when 
they might be opposed by the whole French 
army. 

In this manner, Massena daily covered his 
retreat with a corps of 10,000 infantry and the 
best of his cavalry, without any other incum- 
brances than a few light guns well horsed. 
This rear guard was invariably posted on posi- 
tions pot to be attacked in front without a very 
severe loss, and which could only be turned by 
a march of many hours, rendering the troops 
incapable of further exertion. During the time 
thus gained, the sick and baggage, followed by 
the main body, were retiring, and most frequently 
completed their day's march before the rearguard 
was forced back upon them. 
The two divisions of the 9th corjps d'arm^e 
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under General Drouet preceded the march of CHAP. 
the French army from Pombal with permission v^J^ 
to return into Spain by the left of the Mondego, 1811. 
and Marshal Massena purposing to cross that 
river by the bridge of Coimbria with the re- 
mainder of his troops, detached at the same 
time General Montbrun with a strong force of 
cavalry and some light gun's to summon the 
town. When, however, his main body reached 
Condedxa, eight miles from Coimbra, on the 
13th, he found himself so closely pressed by 
the allies, that being ignorant of the amount 
of the force which might be opposed to him 
in the city, he feared to commit his army by 
a further advance, and halted to ascertain the isth Mar. 
success of the reconnoissance he had pushed 
forward. To the allies it was of the utmost 
importance that the French should not gain pos- 
session of the strong and unexhausted country 
beyond the Mondego, and a few militia only 
being on the right bank to oppose them, a corps 
from the pursuing force was dispatched over the 
mountains to the eastward, to occupy the passes 
and alarm them for that flank. This manoeuvre 
had the desired effect, as Massena, fearing to 
have both communications closed on him, made 
a sudden and rapid move with his whole army 
into the road between the Serra de Estrella 
and the Mondego, leaving General Montbrun 
to his own exertions, and even burning the 
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CHAP, town of Condeixa to impede the pursuit. The 
rear corps was Bevertheless most closely pressed 



] ai 1. ^^^^ night-fall, when it halted in a strong position 
at Cazal-nova, which being beyond the point 
wheie the roads from Anciao and Miranda do 
Corvo unite, Marshal Massena, who had fised 
his personal head quarters at Fonte Cuberta, 
was obliged to scramble over the moimtaina in 
the dark to regain his troops.* He then . gaYe 
orders for the destruction of the greater part of 
the wheel carriages with the rear division and 
that the remainder should march all night, 
i4tbMar. At day-break the attack recommenced^ and 
after some sharp skirmishing the French withr 
drew from the heights above Cazal-nova to a 
parallel ridge where they again stood firm till 
turned on both flanks. Indeed, on this line, 
the direction of the rivers and of the ravines, 
constantly opposing an extended and difficult 
front to the pursuers, was particularly favouTr 
able to their mode of covering their retreat . 
Marshal Ney, in command of the rear-guard, 
availed himself with great ability of these natural 
advantages, retiring by echellons of divisions, 

* It is understood that Marshal Massena sent three positive 
orders to Marshal Ncy (the last by the chief of the staflf. Gene- 
ral Fririon) to make an effort to regain the point of union of 
the two roads to favour his personal junction with the rear- 
guard ; but that the latter obstinately refused to do so, without 
assigning any reason for his disobedience. 
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and maintaining a continued action thjroughout CHAP^ 
tlie day with a view to cover Miranda do Corvo \^^^ 
till night-fall, as the main body of the French jsil. 
army had halted there in position behind the i4th Mar. 
Deuf a to obtain some repose ; a very consider- 
able force being posted on the Sugar Loaf Hill 
on the south of the town, and the remainder of 
the troops, to the number of 25 or 30,000, being 
in large masses in the bottom. 

At this point General Reynier's corps march- 
ing by Espinhal connected its movements with 
those of the main body, and General Montbrun 
with the cavalry also rejoined the army. The 
latter officer from Cruz dos Moriscoes sent for- 
ward a flag of truCe to Coimbra, promising the 
most favourable treatment to the city should 
the bridge be delivered to him uninjured ; but 
the Portugueze officer charged with exploding 
the mine referring him to the commander of a 
corps of militia twelve miles in the rear, so much 
time was consumed that during the negociation 
General Montbrun became apprized of the flank 
movement of Massena from Condeixa and of his 
own critical situation. In consequence of this 
intelligence he immediately destroyed all his 
incumbrances, and marching on Sorge, gained 
Miranda by the mountain road on the left of the . 
river. 

In the afteiTioon, whilst the skirmishing was uth. 
maintained very briskly with the rear-guard, a 
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column of the allies, joined by the division which 
had followed Reynier's corps, turned the Deui^ 
1 8 J 1 . ^y Pc^^^^ ^^d approached the French left flank 
on Nossa Senhora da Monte : its appearance was 
the signal for a vigorous attack of the rear- 
guard, which was rapidly pushed back, with 
considerable loss, on the French main body, pro- 
ducing an instantaneous movement of their 
whole force into the defile ; which a destructive 
fire of grape shot from the front so precipitated, 
that they destroyed many waggons and stores, 
and to prevent an immediate pursuit, set fire to 
the town which occupies the entry of the defile. 
15th Mar. The foUowiug momiug a dense fog delayed 
the march of the allies till eleven o'clock, and 
gave time for the retiring force, which had 
marched all night, to clear the defile ; neverthe- 
less, towards evening it was so much prised, 
that at the passage of the Ceira, to secure the 
safety of the main body, Marshal Ney was com- 
pelled to sustain an action with his rear-guard on 
Affair at the Icft of thc rivcr, in a less favourable position 
^^^ than it usually occupied ; it was vigorously at- 
tacked a little before dusk, and being rapidly 
pushed back on the bridge, many were trampled 
on, others drowned, and such a panic seized the 
French divisions on the right bank, that they 
fired on each other, and the confusion became 
so great as to threaten the most serious evil ; in 
consequence, Marshal Ney ordered all his re- 
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maining baggage and incumbrances to be de- CHAP, 
stroyed, and as soon as it became dark, having y^?^ 
blown up the bridge, retired, and marching ign, 
without the smallest halt, passed every thing 
over the Alva during the night. The French 
being now driven completely within the defiles, i6th Mar. 
a division of infantry and a brigade of heavy 
cavalry were detached from the pursuing force 
to strengthen the corps in the Alemtejo, a mea- 
sure become urgently necessary, in consequence 
of the surrender of Badajos. To supply their 
place the army halted during the day to close up 
the rear divisions, head-quarters being at Lousao. 

On the morning of the 1 7th the allies forded 
the Ceira near the bridge, and about a mile Allies pass 
above it ; but so much preparation was necessary *® ^*^' 
and such wide movements were required to turn 
the formidable line of the Alva, over which river 
the French had destroyed the bridges, that no 
affair of any importance took place during the 
day. 

On the ] 8th the retiring army being placed 
in position on the bold and lofty mountains also the 
bounding the right of the Alva, Junot's corps ^^^ 
Sit Cortifada and Moita, Ney's above the Ponte 
de Murcella, and Reynier's in the direction of 
Maceira, felt so secure from interruption, that a 
general foraging was ordered : at break of day, 
however, two divisions of the allies had been 
put in movement to ford the river near Pom- 
beiro, in order.to turn their left flank, and on 
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their having sufficiently advanced for that pur- 
pose, the allied main body made a front mover 
jglj ment on Ponte de Murcella. The French for 
some time firmly disputed the passage, and a 
heavy cannonade was maintained on both sides, 
till Massena learned that the column from Pom- 
beiro would soon be in a situation to interrupt 
his communication with Celorico, on which he 
instantly withdrew, and marched with all speed 
throughout the night to gain Maceira. The 
greater part of the allied army forded the river 
the same evening, and bivouacked on the heights 
beyond Pombeiro, head-quarters being in the 
town. In consequence of this sudden and un- 
expected abandonment of their position by the 
French army, many of the foragers during the 
night brought the fruits of their labour into the 
bivouacs of the allies, and many officers and 
men quartered in the villages on the flanks, un- 
acquainted with the event, were, to their great 
astonishment, made prisoners in the morning. 
Marshal Massena having been thus quickly ma- 
noeuvred out of the strongest position on his line 
of retreat, could entertain no hope of halting any 
where for a single day, he therefore destroyed 
much ammunition and many stores to accelerate 
his retreat; but at this moment, when the French 
were most pressed, and every prospect appeared 
of obliging them to abandon their artillery, the 
allies, having out-marched their supplies, were 
necessitated to relax in their exertions. 
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In any poor or nearly exhausted country, the CHAP, 
privations endured by a retiring force are light, ^^l . 
compared with the absolute want to which their jgn^ 
pursuers are exposed: along this thinly peopled 
and rocky track, the stores of the inhahitants, 
though they had escaped with little previous 
pillage, barely admitted of the passage of the 
French ; not an article which could contribute 
to support life evaded their anxious search, and 
subsistence was no where left for the smallest 
corps to hang on their rear. Tlie Portugueze 
troops, whose commissariat at this period trusted 
altogether to what they could purchase on the 
spot with valueless bills on an empty treasury, 
or the battalions seize by force, wcaie absolutely 
famishing, and to enable them to move on, it 
became necessary to share with them tlie little 
provided for the British. In consequence, on 
the 19th, a general halt was made on the right 
of the Alva, head-quarters being at Argonil, to 
give time for the arrival of forage and provisions 
from the rear, during which delay the retiring 
force made such progress as to reach Celorico 21st Mar. 
without further molestation. 

Marshal Massena might from Celorico have 
readily gained Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo,* 

• Such was the advice he received from Marshal Ney, who 
was so impressed with the necessity of the army moving on Al- 
meida, that he broke through military subordination and put 
his own corps in march on that road, in direct opposition to the 
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•CHAP, but unwilling to quit Portugal, he merely filed 
y^r^ his sick and other incumbrances in that direc- 

1811. '^^^j ^^^ ^^^ ^^ main body moved to his right 
ssdMar. and took post on the hills round Guarda, in-» 
tending to remain there and connect hid opera- 
tions with those of the French troops on the 
Alemtejo frontier. In that town, situated on 
the summit of a steep and isolated mountain, 
French ^^ Frcuch officcrs, considering the pursuit at an 
oilllda!"" ^^^9 relaxed in their accustomed vigilance. On 
the naoming of the 29th March, strong columns 
of the allies had nearly ascended the mountain, 
and others were penetrating beyond its flanks 
before they discovered the meditated attack ; 
they then hastily retired down the back of the 
mountain, and were closely pursued to the Coa, 
Affiiir at General Reynier halted till the 3d of April 
Sabugai. ,^\i\i hjg corps behind that river where it makes 

3d April. .11111 

a considerable elbow near Sabugai, which confi- 
dence had nearly caused its entire destruction. 
Lord Wellington directed the light division to 
cross the Coa.at a ford two or three miles above 
the town and manoeuvre in his rear, whilst two 
divisions should attack him in front. The day 
being very rainy, and a passing mist occasionally 
obscuring every object, the light division failed 



orders delivered him by the chief of the staff: in consequence 
Marshal Masscna deprived him of his command and sent him 
to Paris. 



L^ 
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in making a sufficiently wide movement; and be- GttAP. 
came engaged with the flank of the enemy be fore^ s^^l^ 
the divisions destined to attack them in front could j^n*. 
take part in the combats A battalion of the Rifle 
Corps formed the advance, which the French cavalry 
charged, and would have completely cut up, had 
not Colonel Beckwith their commander, with great 
promptitude availed himself of the defence afforded^ 
by a square stone inclosure^ into which he threw* 
his men, and repelled the efforts of Reynier's whole, 
corps till the remainder of the division came to his* 
aid. Then the struggle became more equal, and 
was maintained with spirit on both sides, till the 
divisions in front appeared through the mist close 
to the combatants and immediately began to take 
part in the action, on which Reynier, perceiving 
that he was nearly surrounded, retired as fast as the 
individuals composing his force could move, leaving 
a howitzer, and 340 men dead on the field, and 
losing, before he reached Alfaiates, about an equal 
number made prisoners. 

After this lesson the French hastened to concen- 
trate behind the Agueda, and the Allies pushed for- 
ward to cut off their communication with Almeida. 
In the performance of this duty, the cavalry, with 
two troops of horse-artillery, fell unexpectedly on 7thAprU. 
a brigade of French infantry at Junf a, the com-* 
mander of which displayed the greatest coolness 
and bravery; he formed his men into a square, 
which, though galloped round by the cavalry, and 
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CHAP, apparently overwhelmed by rapid discharges of the 
^ ^^'^jj artillery, continued slowly to retire across the opea 
181 1. country till it reached the Duas Casas, even carry- 
ing oflF a superior officer, severely wounded, whose 
sufferings caused a retardment of its march* This 
gallant conduct formed a worthy conclusion to a rer 
treat conducted throughout with much ability and 
occasional great boldness, which, favoured by vari- 
ous causes that restrained the direct attacks of the 
pursuing force, saved the French army from any 
overwhelming disaster, its loss, by the sword or 
prisoners, probably not exceeding 5,000 men ; that 
of the Allies being under 650. 

The behaviour of the French troops in all other 
respects deserves a very different mention. From 
the moment that the decision to retire was formed, 
they acted upon a system of wanton and unjustifi- 
able devastation. The soldiers, at their will and 
caprice, set fire to the houses in which they lodged^ 
and destroyed every thing of value not combusti- 
ble, whilst the officers bore their part on a more ex- 
tended scak ; the town of Leyria, with the bishop^s 
palace, was consumed by an organized conflagra- 
tion, and the magnificent convent of Alcobaipa was 
first defaced and then delivered over to the flame$ 
by an order from head-quarters. The soldiery, au- 
thorized and encouraged in their excesses, spared 
neither the matchless ornaments of that building, 
nor the unrivalled sculpture of Batalha, breaking 
open the royal tombs, and scattering in the air the 
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dshes of a long line of kings and princes; thai clHAt^. 
mingling with their ferocity a high degree of inde- s^^^^ 
cent buffoonery, they dexterously united into com- -jig ff^ 
plete skeletons the bones ofdiffereiit individuals of 
both sexes, and leaving them in ridiculous postures, 
contrivedj by the same act, to insult the memory 
of the dead and outrage the feelings of the living. 

It has been ascertained that above 400,000 Pot*- 
tugueze perished by disease or famine during the 
winter of 1810 — 1811; and the further immense 
loss sustained by Portugal in this invasion may be 
in some degree imagined, when it is stated that 
in whole provinces neither a living animal, nor an 
article of subsistence, was to be found at the de- 
parture of the French; and that the description 
they applied to their line of march when advancing, 
became latterly, with the exception df the running 
wine, applicable to all the country Over which they 
had spread. — " The towns and villages deserted, the Moniteur. 
mills destroyed the wine running in the gutters, 
the com stacks burnt, even the very furniture bro- 
ken ; neither a horse, nor a mule, nor an ass, nor 
a cow — not even a goat to be seen/' 

The provinces thus rendered a desert must long 
have languished under poverty and distress, had not 
the British Parliament immediately voted one 
hundred thousand pounds for their relief, and pri- 
vate benevolence nearly doubled the grant. These 
sums, judiciously expended by competent autho- 
rities, provided cattle, seed com, and implements 
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CHAP, of husbandry, placing thfe fanner in a state to ex^ 
s^J^ his industry ; the succeeding autumn, cultivation; 
1811. recommenced on an extended scale, and in it few^ 
seasons the only apparent traces of the invasion were 
the ruined villages, mansions, and religious edifices^ 
many of which, not to be restored without pro-* 
digious cost and labour, will probably ever remain 
melancholy remembrancers of the excesses of the 
French armies under the Imperial sway. r * 

On the 9th of April, head-quarters were fixed iat 
AimeidA ViUa-Formosa ; Almeida was the same day recon-* 
9Ui April/ noitr^, and being found amply garrisoned, and 
beyond a coup-de-main, and there being neither 
battering artillery nor siege-stores at command/ it 
was blockaded, and the army cantoned in the vil- 
lages in advance. The disorganized and wretched 
state of Massena's army rendering it improbable 
that any great movement should be immediately 
made for its relief. Lord Wellington took the op* 
portunity of inaction to visit that part of his artny 
acting on the Alemtejo frontier. His return, how* 
^ver, was demanded before the end of the months 
as the most strenuous exertions having been made 
to reorganize the French arnpiy, and the remaining 
two divisions of the ninth corps, with a body of 
cavalty and artillery of the Imperial Guard under 
Marshal Bessi^res, being united with it, Masseni 
again mustered 40,000 effective infantry and 5,000 
cavalry. With that force he crossed the frontier 
on the 2d May, escorting a convoy of stores ^nd 
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provisions, to revictual Almeida; and Lord Wei- CHAP. 
lington, whose army, 3.4,000 infantry and 2000 ca- y^^.!^ 
valry, was cantoned on the Azava, immediately .jgll. 
concentrated it, to give battle and oppose the entry 
of the supplies. 

Almeida is situated on the right of the Coa, a Battle of 

. Fuentes de 

considerable river, running in a northerly direc- Honor, 
tion, the banks of which are steep and mountain- ^^*y- 
bus, having but few communications across them. 
The principal are by the bridge of Almeida, by the 
•bridge of Castelloboim seven miles above Almeida, 
and at the ford of St. Roque near Freneda three 
miles higher up the stream, beyond which point 
none of any military importance occur till near Sa- 
bugal, thirty miles above Almeida. At Sabugal there 
is a good stone bridge, forming the great communi- 
cation into Spain from Guardaand Castello-Branco. 
Almeida being on the enemy's side of the Coa, 
the Allies, to oppose a force coming to it* relief, 
were obliged to engage with that river in their rear. 
To ensure the object for which they were about 
to fight, their left must of necessity be posted so 
near to the blockaded fortress as to prevent any 
communication with the garrison round that flank ; 
and the bridge at Sabugal being the only spot at 
which, in case of disaster, the army could with con- 
venience recross the river, it was judged advisable 
that the right should be sufficiently extended, to 
keep open the communication with it also. Thus 
the protectiou of twa extremely disti^nt points wa& 
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CHAP, to be provided for ia the formation of the army, 
requiring a front much beyond what its numbers 



181 1. would properly cover. 

In front of the Coa, in nearly a parallel direc- 
tion, runs a small river, called the Duas Casas» the 
ground between the two rivers, though high, being 
in general open. The village of Fuentes de Honor 
is built on the left bank of the Duas Casas, which is, 
at that point and below it, a very strong feature ; 
but above the village, the head of the valley gradu- 
ally wears itself out, and its banks rise in easy slopes. 

Lord Wellington selected for his field of battle 
the high ground behind the Duas Casas, placing the 
•divisions of Generals Spencer, Picton, and Hous- 
ton, in rear of Fuentes de Honor, and strongly 
occupying that village with their light infantry 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Williams. In the same 
line, on the left, but a little detached, were Generals 
Craufcird's and Campbell's divisions, opposite to 
the village of Alameda, wh^re there is a bridge 
over the Duas Casas. Sir W. Erskine's division 
was posted on the extreme left, to guard the great 
road to Almeida, which crosses the river by a ford 
under Fort Concepcion ; and a Portugueze brigade, 
with a British battalion under General Pack, closefy 
invested the fortress. A body of Guerrilla cavalry 
commanded by Don Julian was placed in the vil- 
lage of Nava de Aver, two miles beyond the right 
of the army, for the furdier security of that fiank. 

On the 3d May, the enemy, having parked their 
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convoy at Gallegos, took post on the opposite side CHAlP 
of the valley of the Duas Casas, their left heing in 



front of the village of f uentes de Honor, and thdr ]gi j^ 
right extending about two miles and a half to 
Alameda. At first they threatened to attack from 
the latter point; but in the afternoon made a sud- 
den and desperate effort to carry the village of 
Fuentes, the possession of which would have en- 
abled them to pierce through the front of the allies. 
That post was consequently disputed with the 
greatest obstinacy, and the contention in the streets 
became particularly close and murderous ; but rein* 
forcements judiciously poured in by both parties 
supplied their respective losses till night, when the 
assailants, after the failure of a most vigorous ef- 
fort, gladly availed themslves of the dark to desist 
from the contest. 

Marshal Massena, having been thus foiled in 4th May. 
the endeavour to break through the front of the 
allies, passed the following day in reconnoitring, 
which giving cause to anticipate an effort to turn 
the right. General Houston's division was in-rtie 
afternoon marched to the heights on that flank in 
rear of Pozo-Velho. The next morning it was 
observed that the French army had made a general 
movement to their left, and that Junot's corpSj with 
all the cavalry, had assembled in front of Pozo- 
Velho. This change led to a corresponding miove^ 
ment of the allies; General Crauford's division, 
the cavalry and a troop of horse artillery being 
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CHAP, ordered to the support of General Houston, and 

\^^^ Generals Spencer's and Picton's divisions being 

ISl L ^oved a little to their right. 

5th May. Soou after day-light, General Junot's corps at-* 
tacked and carried the village of Pozo-Velho, oc- 
cupied by two battalions, the advance of General 
Houston's division : the defenders fell back in good 
order to the heights, where the division was posted, 
having a body of dragoons and a troop of horse 
artillery on their right flank. — Shortly afterwards 
a party of French cavalry made a sudden and most 
daring charge from that quarter, driving the dra- 
goons through the guns and beyond the infantry ; 
but the effort being unsupported it was speedily 
repulsed and the division remained on the heights, 
till it was perceived that the enemy's numerous 
squadrons were filing through the woods and coU 
lecting on their right flank, whilst their infantry 
was forming to attack them in front. Lord Wel- 
lington, who was on the spot, then decided to give 
up his communication with the bridge at Sabugal, 
and strengthen his position by concentrating his 
force^ With that view, Generals Spencer's and 
Picton's divisions with Colonel Ashworth's brigade 
were directed to form in two lines from the Duas 
Casas to the Turon, perpendicularly to their origi- 
nal formation, and General Houston's division to 
take post on the remarkable* isolated knoll on the 
left of the latter river, which commands the whole 
plain in the direction of Freueda; the light division 
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and cavalry being directed to form in resefVe m C^liA^i 
rear of the line. The Guerrilla cavalry in Nava-de- v^^^ 
Aver, separated from the allies by the lossof Pozo- jgu, 
Velho, having made a detour to Freneda, were 
detached to act in rear of the right of the enemy. 
The French mistook this change of position for 
a general retreat, and confidently pushed forward. 
General Montbrun with the cavalry and a well 
mounted artillery closely pressed the troops moving 
from the right, which nevertheless steadily retired 
for above two miles by squares, alternately cover- 
ing each other and repelling every effort to break 
them. Amidst this general gallant conduct, the 
Chasseurs Britanniques, under Colonel Eustace, 
were remarked for the cool intrepidity with which 
they repulsed a most furious charge, and the horse- 
artillery under Captain Bull for the unrivalled ac- 
tivity and boldness they displayed throughout the 
whole movement. Thus hardly pressed, but in per- 
fect order, the retiring force at length reached the 
other troops. The cavalry in passing through th6 
intervals of the new alignement created some con-^- 
fusion, and the Guards were at the moment change 
ing their front, seeing which Montbrun ordered a 
general charge : for the support of the retiring 
force, a brigade of guns had been placed in a flank- 
ing position on either side of their line of marchj 
and as soon as the dragoons had passed to the rear, 
the horse-artillery formed up between the brigades^, 
and all eighteen pieces joined in a most powerful 
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CHAP, fire on the French cavalry whilst in the act of 
charging : the infantry, on the close approach of 



1811. ^^ assailants, added some well directed vollies of 
musquetry, which altogether caused such havoc, 
as to throw them into complete disorder, and inducie 
General Montbrun to draw off, leaving above 500 
horses dead or disabled on the spot. 

On other points the French made many similarly 
bold but futile attempts to break the troops whilst 
in march ; but so soon as the last of the columris 
had deployed on the new alignement and they 
discovered the object of the movement, they con- 
fined their exertions to a heavy fire of artillery and 
to some charges of cavalry on the out-piquets. 
On the original front, they redoubled their efforls 
against the village of Fuentes, in the defence of 
which the light troops were now supported by a 
brigade of the line : the whole of the 6th corps 
being formed in column in front of the village, 
on a signal, the leading battalions gallantly crossed 
the stream, and after a sharp struggle dislodged 
the defenders. So soon, however, as the assailants 
attempted to form beyond the houses, the allied 
artillery opened upon them a most destructive fire, 
under which Colonel Mackinnon's brigade gal- 
lantly charged, drove them back and pursued them 
with the bayonet through the village. The French, 
in their turn, sent forward fresh troops, and the con- 
test was renewed in the streets with the same ob- 
stinacy as on the preceding day, till several of the 
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openings; were literally blocked up with the dead CHiAiP» 
and wounded:— the bold efforts of the assailants ^ ^^ . 
were however surpassed by the steady resolution of j gi j ^ 
the defenders ; and after a desperate struggle, main- 
tained without intermission till dark, the allies were 
left in quiet possession of the upper part of the 
town, the French occupying the lower streets. 

This was the expiring eifort of Marshal Massena^s 
command: foiled in every attempt, he feared to 
hazard a fresh attack; and secretly sending orders 
to the governor of Almeida to evacuate the place, 
remained quiet till the 7th in presence of his an- 
tagonist, who availed himself of the opportunity 
to intrench his new front, and render his position 
most formidable oh the side where two days previ- 
ously it had been the weajcest. Massena then, see- 
ing all chance vanish of renewing the combat with 
success, and having ascertained from a preconcerted 
signal, made by the artillery of the fortress, that his 
instructions had been received, retired his troops 9th May, 
along the Agueda, to cover the escape of the gar^ 
rison, and immediately afterwards resigned the 
command of the army to Marshal Marmont, who 
had been sent from Paris as his successor. In this 
struggle, the allies lost 198 killed, 1028 wounded^ 
and 294 made prisoners; the loss of the French is 
unknown, further than that 400 of their dead were 
numbered in the streetsofFuentes.de Honor. 

Lord Wellington made instant arrangements to loth May. 
secure the reward of his victory, and having- m- 
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CHAP, dubitable information that General Brenier in*' 
tended to sally out with the garrison of Almeida, 



181 K '^^i^^ sending two divisions to resume the block- 
ade, ordered a brigade to take post on the high 
road to Rodrigo, and a regiment to occupy Barte 
del Puerco. 
Garriioa Thus, both parties being fully prepared, General 
Almeida. Bfcnier, on the night of the 10th, at the moment 
lothMay. when the explosion of a number of fougaces blew 
down the rev^tement of two fronts, sallied out 
with his garrison, surprising and bayoneting the 
nearest piquet of the investing corps, which en- 
iabled him to pass through the troops before they 
could assemble to oppose him, and to gain a con- 
siderable distance before thev followed : the other 
piquets, however, led by General Pack, closely 
hung upon his rear, keeping up a constant fire of 
musketry to warn the divisions in which direc- 
tion to follow. General Brenier passed in the 
dark through the posts of the brigade on the high 
road, and was proceeding direct to Barba del Pu- 
erco, when he stumbled upon a regiment of cavalry 
in their quarters, the whole of which he might pro- 
bably have taken prisoners; but knowing if he were 
delayed only a very short time, his pursuers would 
come up with him, he struck into a circuitous route 
across the country, still followed and fired upon 
by the piquets. The commander of the regiment 
at Barba del Puerco, hearing the firing take a di- 
rection distant from his post, judged that the fu«- 
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gitives were marching on some other point, and CHAP. 
moved to a ford higher up the Agueda. In the 



meanwhile the garrison reached Barba del Pu- isil. 
erco whilst unoccupied, but the difficulty of the nth May. 
descent, and the detour they had made, admitted 
of the divisions of the blockade falling on their 
rear just as daylight commenced, aiid some 
hundreds were killed, or made prisoners. Hav- 
ing passed the river, no further effort could be 
made against the evading force, as the whol6 of 
General Reynier's corps was on the right bank 
in readiness to support them. 

The victory at Fuentes, and the fall of Al- 
meida, having ensured the safety of the north 
of Portugal, Lord Wellington detached Gene- 
rals Picton's and Houston's divisions to the Al- 
emtejo, to reinforce Marshal Beresford; and ^ 

being informed on the 16th that the enemy 
were in movement in that quarter, his lordship 
in pehon set out by forced journies, leaving the 
troops in the north under the command of Sir B. 
Spencer. ^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Military Operations on the Alemtejo Frontier ^ in furtherance of 
the Conquest of Portugal — Marshal Soult takes Olxcen^a — 
hnests Badqfos — disperses MendizabaTs Army ^-Surrender of 
Badqfos — Battle of Barrosa — Marshal Mortier redact 
Campo-inayor — Marshal Beresford forces the French ta re^ 
crass the Guadiana — retakes Olivenfa and besieges BadqfoS'^ 
Soult advances with an Army to its Relief—is defeated at Air 
huera — Second Siege of Badajos — French Armies of the North 
and South unite for its Relief— The AUics retire into Portugal 
'^qfer Battle on the Caya — French Armies separate — Lord 
WeUngtonrmmitotheAgu^a* 

CHAP. The 5th corps d'arm^e, under Marshal Mortier, 
y^^^ remained threatening the Alemtejo frontier till 
1811. ^^^ allies were forced back on Lisbon, when, 
such a demonstration being no longer of any 
utilityi it returned to Seville. Soon afterwards, 
on orders from Paris to Marshal Soult to co-- 
operate vigorously in the conquest of Portugal, 
he joined a train of battering artillery and a 
considerable body of cavalry to Mortier's corps, 
with which, in person, he moved forward at the 
commencement of the year to reduce Badajos^ 
and open a communication across the Tagus 
with Marshal Massena. Generals Balasteros 
and Mendizabal, who commanded the Spanish 
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armies in Estremadura, being unequal to oppose CftJ^i^i* 
his force, retired on its approach ; the former vJ^l^ 
to Salvatierra and the lower parts of the Gua- igf |. 
diana, the latter into Portugal ; buf unaccount- 
ably leaving in Olivenfa seven battalions and a 
brigade of field-artillery, with scarcely any pro- 
visions. The French blockaded the place on Marshal 
the 1 1 th January, and on the 22d famine caused oa"venca— 
its surrender at discretion. 22djan. 

Marshal Soult having made Olivenja a place 
of arms in support of his further operations, 
detached Marshal Mortier on the 26th January 
to invest Badajos, which was the same day shut ju^ests Ba- 
up on the left of the Guadiana by the infantry, ^*J'*^ 

J . . . / . \ 26th Jan. 

and a partial mterruption given to its communi- 
cations with Portugal by the cavalry, which 
forded the river. Two days afterwards the siege 
commenced, and on the Uth February the first 
batteries opened. The same evening the Par- 
daleras crown- work was stormed by parties ad- 
vancing from the trenches, and carried with 
scarcely any opposition ; but from the rockiness 
of the ground it was Several days before the 
assailants could form a secure lodgment. 

At this period a considerable Spanish force 
came to the assistance of the besieged. The 
moment it was known at Cartaxo that Soult 
was in movement, Lord Wellington arranged a 
plan of operations with the Marquis de la Ro- 
mana for the defence of the southern frontier, 
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CHAP, and pointed out a position behind the Gevonu 
^^^ having its right on Fort Christoval, as the best 
1811. situation for the Spaniards to keep open a com- 
munication with Badajos, should that fortress 
be attacked. The Spanish troops had already 
separated from the British, and the Marquis de 
la Romana had named the following day for 
his departure to join them, when on the SSd 
Deftthof January he suddenly expired at Cartaxo, from 
an ossification of the vessels of the heart, uni- 
versally regretted by his countrymen and their 
allies. The command in consequence devolved 
on General Mendizabal, who followed the plan 
laid down, and on the 9th February, opening a 
communication with the garrison, posted hia 
army on the Christoval heights; in which situa- 
tion he kept the besiegers in a constant state of 
alarm, and it became an object of primary im- 
portance to dislodge him. Unhappily he gave 
the opportunity, by moving his whole force to, 
its left, out of the protection of Fort Christoval 
on account of a few howitzer shells thrown 
into his camp from the opposite bank of the 
river. This being observed by Marshal Mortier, 
he established a flying bridge upon the Qua- 
diana above the town, and in the night of the 
18th February crossed over a detachment of 
6000 men from the besieging army, which 
forded the Gevora, and at daylight commenced 
the attack. The force opposed to them con* 
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sisted of 9000 Spanish infantry and a brigade CHAP* 
of Portugueze cavalry ; the troops of both na- n,J^L^ 
tions behaved ill, and deriving little advantage joji 
from position were quickly routed. The cavalry Spaniards 
ensured safety by an immediate flight, notwith- thicl^m 
standing the gallant conduct of their command- 
ing and other officers, who were conspicuous in 
their exertions to rally them. Don Carlos ,de 
Espana succeeded in retiring 500 of the infantry 
to Elvas, about 3000 escaped into Badajos, and 
the remainder were killed or made prisoners. 

Marshal Mortier being thus relieved from the 
inquietude of the army in the field, invested the 
place all round and used every exertion to press 
forward the siege. The French, after securing 
themselves in the Pardaleras, struck out a pa- 
rallel to the right and left and threw up enfilad- 
ing batteries against the works of the town: 
soon after they opened, the governor Menacho 
was killed in the covered- way by a cannot shot 
and was succeeded in the command by General 
Imaz : from that moment a culpable remissness 
seems to have prevailed amongst the defenders, 
as when the approaches were still twenty yards 
distant from the salients of the covered- way, it 
was accidentally discovered on the 28th, by the 
bold advance of an officer, that the garrison 
withdrew the guard from it in the night; in 
consequence, on the next evening, the crest of 
the glacis was crowned by the flying sap with- 
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CHAP, out resistance. On the night of the ftth March, 
the counterscarp of the ditch of the ravelin was 



181 1< blown in, and the ravelin itself being abandoned 
by the garrison^ was gained without a struggle. 
On the Qthf the breaching battery opened ; and 
on the lOthy the governor capitulated, although 
previously informed by a telegraphic communis 
catipn that Massena had commenced his re* 
treat and tliat l>e should be immediately re* 
Badajosca. licved. The following day the garrison, 9000 
pituatcs. .^ number, after several hours labour to render 
the breach sufficiently wide and easy, marched 
out through the opening and laid down th^ir 
arms to 13,000 French. 

A well judged attempt was made by the 
allied forces at Cadiz, at the commencement of 
March, to raise the blockade of that place> 
destroy the French works in front of the island 
of Leon, and draw Soult from his operations 
before Badajos. The ^;Lterprise seemed certain 
of success, as the French troops in the lines did 
not exceed ten or twelve thousand, whiilst tha 
army in the island mustered nearly twe^ity 
thousand; and to remove all impediment to ^ 
well combined exertion, General Graham had 
consented to act under tlie orders of the Spanish 
General La Pena. 
Battle of It was arranged that the force to be employed 
®*^™"* ^K>uld be conveyed, in transports to Tarifa, fron^ 
whence it should march on the flank of the^ 
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French and be joined by General Zayas, with CHAP, 
the remnant of the garrison of Cadiz, by a ,^J^^ 
bridge which he was directed to throw across jgjj. 
the San Pedro channel, near its junction with 
the ocean. A heavy gale forced the transports 
into Algesiras Bay, from whence there is no road 
practicable for artillery ; but, by the prodigious 
exertions of the sailors, the guns being transhipped 
into launches, were towed against the wind and 
current to Tarifa, where between 4 and 5000 
British, and nearly 12,000 Spaniards assembled, 
and on the 4th March reached Veger. There, 
in a conference between the two generals, it 
Was planned that the Spaniards leadmg the van 
should march to Conil ; that the English, closing 
the rear, should unite with them at that town 
during the night ; and that, after some repose, 
their combined forces should attack the French 
on the following day, when General Zayas, with 
the troops remaining in the island, should sally 
out, and parties of seamen and marines from the 
squadron be disembarked to destroy the batte- 
ries round the harbour. The Commander in 
Chief, on arriving at the agreed point, having 
ascertained that Zayas had succeeded in throw- 
ing a bridge over the San Pedm river on the 2d, 
and had repulsed a bold attempt of the enemy 
to gain possession of it, ordered the advance of 
the Spanish division under General Lardizabal 
to attack the intervening French posts and open 
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CHAP, a communication with the island. This pri- 
^^ \j mary object of the expedition was brilUantly 
1811. executed. The enemy, after some resistance, 
were forced to withdraw, and La Pena moved 
the main body of the Spaniards to the heights 
of Bermeja, where he took post to secure the 
advantage he had gained and cover the junction 
of the troops from the island. 

These movements La Pena communicated to 
Sir Tliomas Graham, and requested him imme- 
diately to advance to his support. The dispatch 
was received at Barrosa, on the morning of the 
5th, at the conclusion of a march of sixteen 
hours, when the troops were nearly exhausted 
with fatigue; Sir Tliomas, nevertheless, in- 
stantly obeyed. The line of his advance was 
little distant from tha coast and nearly parallel 
to it ; and the country, as is usual, formed into 
ravines and ridges, ending on the ocean. The 
height of Barrosa is one of those ridges, four 
miles from the bridge thrown across the San 
Pedro river by Zayas, and the height of Ber- 
meja is another, little more than a mile distant 
from the same point The British, in the exe- 
cution of La Pena's orders, were moving from 
the height of Barrosa to that of Bermeja, through 
a plain thickly wooded, which lies between the 
two, when a French corps marching in two di-^ 
visions was discovered on their right flank ; one 
division being about to ascend the heights of 
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Barrosa, from which the British had descended, CHAP, 
and where a rear-guard of their flank companies, v^^^^^ 
with two Spanish battalions and some artillery, jgHi 
still remained, the other being only a few hun- 
dred yards from the wood in which the British 
were marching. 

The force thus in movement was commanded 
by Marshal Victor, who, leaving only four 
thousand men to guard the works of his exten- 
sive cantonments before Cadiz, embracing more 
than thirty miles of country, was manoeuvring 
against the British and Spaniards with the re- 
mainder of his army, about 7 or 8,000 men. 

General Graham considering that should he 
continue his march the enemy might attack 
him to advantage, or being able to move far 
more rapidly than his fatigued troops, might, 
after dislodging his rear-guard from the heights 
of Barrosa, descend to the sea-beach and attack 
the Spaniards on the height of Bermeja before 
he could form a junction with them, instantly 
decided to become the assailant. Under a 
heavy and well-directed fire of artillery, his 
corps countermarched, filed out of the wood, 
and formed into two divisions ; the right com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Dilkes, the left 
by Colonel Wheatley. Immediate skirmishing 
of the light troops took place, covered by which, 
General Dilkes advanced to the attack of the 
French division which had now gained the sum- 
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CHAP. n)it of the Barrosa height; the Spanish troops 
and rear-guard after some show of resistance 



1811. having vQvy properly descended, and being in 
marclif by a wide movement, to unite with the 
British. The French firmly waited the i^ock ; 
but the undaunted perseverance of the assailants 
prevailed^ and they were driven from the hill 
with the loss of two pieces of artillery. At the 
saiTie time the left wing was equally successful t 
the French advanced against it under a heavy 
fire of musketry, but as soon as the whole of 
the troops could be formed clear of the wood, 
the division was put in movement to meet them* 
Three companies of the Guards, and the 87th 
Regiment, were foremost in a charge which 
was eminently successful, and the eagle of the 
8th light infantry and a howitzer remained in 
their possession. The fugitives were closely 
pursued across a valley, where a reserve at* 
tempted to make a stand; it was, however, 
quickly routed, and every endeavour of the 
main body to reform was rendered vain by the 
destructive fire of the artillery. At length, 
after a contest of an hour and a half, in which 
the French lost a third of their numbers, they 
marched away completely beaten, leaving six 
pieces of cannon and 500 prisoners in the power 
of the victors ; who on their side also suffered 
severely, having 1,200 killed and wounded. 
Marshal Victor, after the action, concentrated 
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at Xeres nearly all the force Under hi^ com- CtlAP. 
mand, leaving only a small guard tti some of y ^Xj' 
the principal works; and himself set off fot |^n. 
Seville, to endeavour to preserve that important 
place. But the solid advantages Which should 
have accrued from this isplendid victory were 
lost by one of those mistmderstandings ib toti- 
stant in combined operations Where neitiher of 
the commanders possess absolute atithority.-^ 
The main body of lihe Spaniards, though Only 
three miles distant, had not been brought badt 
to share in the combat ; whether from its sudden 
and unlooked-for commencement, its rapid ter- 
mination, the apprehension of losing the com- 
munication with Cadiz, or from less justifiable 
causes, cannot be statfed. General Graham, British re- 
however, felt that he ought no longer to repose iii^ud,"* 
confidence in a superior, acting under whose 
command the British division had been exposed 
to the hazard of destruction ; and who, he con- 
ceived, had not displayed due activity in coming 
to his assistance in the struggle, wherein his 
decision, seconded by the bravery of his troops, 
had alone caused the discomfiture of the enemy ; 
he therefore withdrew from under La Pena's 
command, and retired, with the British, a few 
hours after the battle, into the island of Leon, 

La Pena remained for several days on the 
Bermeja heights, negociating a further combined 
operation of the ttt>ops of the two nations, with- 
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CHAP, out which he declined to make any movement 
\^^^ to gain possession of the enemy's works, al- 
181 L though he had above 15,000 men under his 
command ; and the navy, by landing on various 
points of the harbour, destroying several bat- 
teries and a quantity of stores, were clearly 
proving their weak and unguarded state. At 
length the French, encouraged by his inactivity, 
and having received a small reinforcement from 
Seville, made an offensive movement ; on which 
the Spaniards recrossed into the island, the 
communication over the river was destroyed, 
and each party resumed its former attitude. 

Tlie intelligence of the defeat of Marshal 
Victor at first occasioned much uneasiness to 
Marshal Soult, who could then scarcely hope to 
obtain possession of Badajos for many days ; but 
finding that it was not followed up by any im- 
mediate effbrt on the part of the allies, he re- 
mained to press the capitulation of the garrison, 
and then returned in person to Seville with only 
a small detachment, directing Marshal Mortier 
with the remainder of his army to pursue opera- 
tions in Portugal. 
Marshal That officcr, on the 12th March, invested 

Mortier rt- i /» 

duces Campo-mayor, a large frontier town, which, 
nm>or. being partly dismantled, was left with only a 
piquet of 200 militia to keep guard over five 
pieces of artillery, mounted on the ramparts; 
notwithstanding which. Major Tallaia, the go- 
vernor, an officer, from his profession (the engi- 
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neers) skilled in the art of defending places, CHAP, 
made such an appearance of resistance as in- \^*v^ 
duced the French to set down regularly before 1811. 
the town. They brought up a battering train, 
and went through the whole ceremony of erect- 
ing enfilading, mortar, and breaching batteries ; 
and after five days firing effected a practicable 
breach, when the weak garrison became at their 
mercy : yet even then, the governor stipulated 
for twenty-four hours delay for the chance of 
being relieved ; which not occurring, he marched 
out on the 23d March. Mortier instantly com- 
menced preparations to evacuate the town, and 
to send his artillery and stores to Badajos ; but, 
before he had time to effect their removal he was 
interrupted by a corps of the allies. 

It had been arranged that General Hill's corps 
on the south of the Tagus should march to the 
relief of Badajos the moment that Massena should 
break up from his cantonments ; but when the 
enemy's troops were first in movement on the 
5th March, and their intentions were not posi- 
tively ascertained, a considerable detachment 
from it crossed the Tagus at Abrantes tp attack ' 
the entrenchments and destroy the bridge at 
Punhete. General Stewart, who commanded, 
finding the French garrison withdrawn from 
thence previously to his arrival, crossed the 
Zezere, to endeavour to hasten the retreat of 
their main body by threatening its flank. These 
manoeuvres occupied some days, and the Gorp§ 
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CHAP, was not sufficiently strong to advance in tbe 
^J^l^ absence of the detachment ; indeed the destmo- 
1811 ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Spanish army under Mendizabal aftd 
the premature surrender of Badajos rendeitd 
necessary that the force to act in the Alefntcge 
should be augmented, even beyond the nunibcn 
originally allotted for that service; and to inf 
crease its strength a division of infantry and ft 
brigade of cavalry were ordered to join it from 
Espinhal. From these causes, and the difficulty 
of establishing a bridge for want of materials, it 
was not till the 17th that Sir William Bereft- 
ford (to whom the temporary command in die 
Alcmtejo was confided in consequence of the ab^ 
sence of General Hill) was enabled to recross di6 
Tagus at Taticos, and put his corps in mofimi; 
it consisted of the Honourable Wm. Stewart and 
Lowry Cole's divisions, General Hamilton's PoN 
tugueze division, with the 13th Light Dragoott% 
some heavy cavalry, and two brigades of artiliety. 
It marched by Ponte de Sor, Crato, and PottM/^ 
legre to Campo-mayor, where it arrived on the 
Affair near 25th March. A large convoy had just moved 
uljor. off, consisting of artillery, ammunition Waggoosi 
strings of loaded mules, &c. escorted by 800 or 
900 cavalry, and three battalions of infiuitrjr. 
An immediate pursuit was ordered, and the 
allied cavalry quickly came up with th^ retiring 
force. Some squadrons made a most briUiMit 
charge, and cut their way through the escort ; 
after which, galloping along the road^ they 
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obliged the guard to throw down tlieir arms, CHAR 
and obtained possession of many guns and wag* s,J^!^ 
gons ; but before the infantry could come up to jgi i^ 
secure them, the drivers again moved on, and 
nearly all the convoy effected its retreat to Ba- 
dajos. The allies in this affair suffered severely, 
upwards of 150 being killed, wounded, or made 
prisoners ; owing chiefly to the too great ardour 
of the dragoons, which led them to pursue the 
enemy to the very walls of the town. 

The French having withdrawn from the right AUies pass 
of the Guadiana, it became a consideration diwia."*" 
how to pass that river, and blockade Badajos 
before it could be provisionedj or put into a 
state of defence ; the only two bridges, those of 
Merida and Badajos, being in their possession, 
and the army not being accompanied by a pon- 
toon train. The best ford was readily discovered 
to be that opposite Fort Juramenha, at this period 
only practicable for cavalry ; but under any cir- 
cumstances not to be considered a proper perma* 
nent communication for an army, as the Guadiana 
is subject to very sudden rises* A bridge on 
trestles was therefore put down ; but the day it 
was finished, the river rose so much as to render 
it useless ; in consequence, on the 5th April 
and two following days, the troops were ferried 
over on rafts. Head-quarters were then trans- 
ferred to the village of A dos Annos, on the left 
bank, which, by the surprise and capture of a 
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CHAP, strong cavalry piquet posted to watch the road 
^ j^ from Olivenifa, the French entered in the night; 
1811. ^^^ \veTe almost immediately driven out again 
by an infantry guard. 

During this delay, the French having filled 
in the trenches before Badajos, partly built up 
the breach, and removed their battering train, 
Mortier, on the approach of the allies, leaving 
a sufficient garrison in the place, retired on 
Seville. He also left a detachment of 400 
men in Olivenifa, a considerable town fortified 
with nine regular fronts, standing in an open 
country, two leagues from Juramenha, and block- 
ing up no communication. It would be difficult 
to assign a specious reason for leaving so small 
a body of men as 400 in so large a place, a 
number totally inadequate to any purposes of 
protracted defence, and yet far too great to 
Recover sacrificc withoilt au object. The town was im- 
mediately invested, and being found properly 
secured on all sides, not to lose men unneces- 
sarily by an assault. General Cole, with his 
division, was ordered to reduce it in form. The 
Marshal, in the meanwhile, with the main body 
of the army, advanced to prevent any further 
supplies being thrown into Badajos, and after a 
successful cavalry encounter with the enemy at 
Los Santos, took post at Zafra. 

On the 15th, General Cole having established 
a breaching battery, and having placed field 
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howitzers to enfilade and see in reverse the part CHAP, 

XI 

intended to be laid open, sent a flag of truce, v^,^^ 
offering terms to the governor if he would sur- 18II. 
render in half an hour, to which no answer being 
returned, the batteries opened at the expiration 
of the period. The wall proved extremely bad, 
and a great effect was speedily produced, when 
the governor hoisted a white flag, and expressed 
his readiness to accept the conditions offered. — 
General Cole now refused him any terms, in- 
sisted on an unconditional surrender, and ordered 
the artillery to resume their fire. In two hours 
more the breach became nearly practicable, and 
the governor, fearing an assault, gave up the 
town. 

The garrison marched out prisoners, 370 offi- 
cers and soldiers. So ill provided for defence 
was the place, that, with the exception of five 
Spanish field-pieces, all the other guns were with- 
out carriages, the commandant, however, had, 
with much ingenuity, contrived to mount them 
on cars of the country, after the investment. 

Marshal Beresford, on the fall of Olivenfa, 
directed his views to the recapture of Badajos, 
and was taking the preliminary steps by securing 
the communications across the Guadiana, when 
Lord Wellington arrived from the army of the 
north, and the two commanders, under a strong 
escort, reconnoitred the place. They found the 2«d April, 
whole enceinte fortified with regular and well 
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CHAP, covered works, not to be reduced by any means 
^^* of attack at their disposition ; except at the point 



1811. of junction of the Rivillas with the Guadiana, 
where a steep and commanding height, washed 
by those rivers, giving a strong natural defence, 
the fortifications were confined to a simple wall, 
built on the crest of the hill, being the front of 
an old castle which domineers over the works of 
the town. Further observing that all the inte- 
rior of the castle could be seen from a small fort 
situated on the heights of Christoval, on the 
Portugueze side of the Guadiana, and that the 
back of the front defence of the castle might be 
enfiladed from thence; it became clear that 
should the fort be reduced, and heavy batteries 
erected within it, no body of men exposed to 
their fire could stand to dispute a breach in the 
wall, which formed the sole defence of the castle. 
That wall, from its uncovered position, appeared 
liable to be battered down from a distance ; and 
as, when in possession of the castle^ the resistance 
of the town must^ under its commanding influ- 
ence, cease, Badajos might, by this mode of at- 
tack, be captured in a fortnight. The only ap- 
prehension was> that the river and the steep 
ascent of the height might prove insurmountable 
obstacles ; but officers of engineers having in the 
night ascended to the very foot of the wall, and 
ascertained that in reality they presented no dif- 
ficiilti€s> the plan was adopted. 
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Lord Wellington being recalled to the north CHAP, 
by the movements of Massena for the relief of ^^^^^ 
Almeida, the conduct of the siege was left to igii. 
Marshal Beresford. Two different descriptians investment 
of bridges for the conveyance of artillery and ° * ^''"^ 
stores were completed over the Guadiana on 
the 23d of April, and the following day was 
fi^ed for the investment of the place. The 
weather had apparently settled fine, and erery 
thing promised well, but such is the uncer- 
tainty of military operations, and on such vm- 
controulable causes does success frequently de- 
pend» that from the fall of distant torrents, the 
river swelled perpendicularly in the night seven 
feet; before the bridges could be taken up they 
were carried away, and the materials composing 
them floated down the stream ; so that on the 
Sl4th, the army, far from being able to act 
offensively, had lost all its communication^: with 
Portu^l, 

In a few days, by great exertions, anptber siege com- 
hridge was prepared^ and the place was invested. '"^" 
Od the night of the 8th May the siege ccaso- 
meowed, and notwithstanding the rockiiness of 
the ^roiupid, an incessant fire of artillery, and a 
vigorous sortie^ in which the garrison obtained 
some success, a battery to breach Glxristo^al 
opened at day-light cm the 1 ItHt^ It was,^ how- 
ever, qifltMrkly silencedy the young PortugKueare 
gunners^ wha aloinie were employ ed,< being too 
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CHAP, unpractised for such a service, and their guns 

XL • 

^^^\j also proving extremely bad : from these causes, 
] 8 1 J ^ in a few hours, only one piece of artillery re- 
mained serviceable. Marshal Beresford ordered 
additional guns to be brought from Elvas, and 
was in the act of opening ground against the 
castle when he received intelligence that Mar- 
shal Soult had arrived at Llerena with a force 
to succour the place ; in consequence, the siege 
was raised, and the stores and artillery removed 
on the night of the 14th, under protection of 
General Cole's division. At the moment the 
rear-guard drew off, the garrison made a sortie 
in force, by which a Portugueze light battalion 
suffered severely, making the total loss during 
the operation above 100 killed and 650 wounded. 
The army marched to Valverde and united 
with corps of Spaniards under General Castaiios, 
Blake, and Balasteros, drawn from Cadiz and 
other places, after which the whole tooH post, to 
give battle to the advancing force, and prevent 
any supplies being thrown into Badajos. To 
induce the Spaniards heatily to co-operate with 
the British and Portugueze in this measure, 
Lord Wellington had some time before proposed 
that, whenever "the troops of the three nations 
should act together, the officer having the supe- 
rior rank should command ; consequently Cas- 
taiios, as such, might now have assumed the 
chief direction ; but with a self-denial and mo- 
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deration rarely found, he ceded his right ta CHAP. 
Marshal Beresford, stating, that real strength yj^~^ 
and not nominal rank ought to give precedence, ] gj i ; 
and that the Spaniards, as the weakest body, 
would, on this occasion, consider themselves 
merely as auxiliaries. 

The position selected for the combined armies Battle of 
was behind the little river Albuera, where the ,^^' 

' 16th May. 

roads leading from Seville to Olivenfa and Ba- 
dajos separate, after crossing the river by a 
bridge close to the village of Albuera. Xhe 
Aibuera runs into the Guadiana, and the village 
of the same name is on its left bank. The 
ground on the western side rises in gentlcswells 
and easy slopes ; on the summit of this rise, 
nearly parallel to the river, the army was 
formed ; its left having the village of Albuera 
in its front, and the banks of the river being a 
further defence. The right had no particular 
appui, the swellings of the ground succeeding 
each other so rapidly, that every extension to 
one knoll rendered it desireable to prolong the 
line to the next ; therefore, after drawing it out 
to the utmost, and placing the right on a com- 
manding feature, ground still remained on that 
flank very favourable to the enemy. Above the 
point forming the right of the line the Albuera 
is merely a rivulet. On the eastern side of the 
river, in front of the left of the position occu- 
pied by the allies, the country is perfectly flat and 
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CHAP« open for an extent of six or seven hundred 
yards; at that distance are gentle rises covered 



1811. ^^^^ thick woods, which, opposite to die right, 
wind round in a semicircular form till th^ 
meet the Albuera stream. On the night of the 
15th, Marshal Soult took post on the woody 
hills above described, with 20,000 infantry, 
3,000 cavalry, and 40 pieces of cannon. Mar- 
shal Beresford, to oppose him, had two divisions 
of British and Portuguese, one division of Por- 
tuguese, and 14,000 Spanish troops, composing 
a body of 27,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 
32 pieces of cannon. 

The Spaniards were formed on the riglit in 
two lines ; General Stewart's division was in the 
centre, and General Hamilton's Portugueze di- 
vision on the left; General Cole's division, 
{which joined from Badajos as the. action com- 
menced,) and a Portugueze brigade, formed a 
second line, in rear of the centre ; the village of 
Albuera was occupied by a brigade of light 
infantry, imder General Alten ; and the cavalry, 
under General Lumley, were posted to cover 
the right flank of the Spaniards. 

At eight o'clock on the morning of the l6th, 
a heavy French column marched out of the 
wood, directing its course on the village of 
Albuera, as if to attack the left of the allies ; 
but whilst all attention was directed to that 
column, which was only a feint, the main body 
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of the enemy, under cover of the wood to the CHAF- 
right, crossed the Albuera above the position, 



and began to ascend the heights on the right 18 IJ. 
flank of the Spaniards unopposed. As soon as 
the heads of the columns debouched from the 
wood, dnd this movement could be observed, 
Marshal Beresford profited by the little time yet 
remaining to give the Spanish troops a new 
alignment fronting their original fiank, and to 
throw back the right of his reserve the better to 
support them. The French, from the heights 
they had gained, being on nearly equal ground, 
directed their main eiFort against the Spaniards, 
who waited their approach with firmness, main- 
taining a heavy fire on the columns till over- 
powered by numbers, when they fell back, 
and the enemy began to deploy on one of 
the most commanding poitits of the position. 
At the same time, the French cavalry threatened 
the rear of the allies by a wide movement round 
their right flank, and the column which first 
advanced, having seized the village of Albuera, 
made fresh demonstrations of forcing the left. 
The issue of the contest depended therefore on 
recovering the ground from which the Spaniards 
had been driven. General Stewart's division 
was ordered forward for that purpose ; heavy 
rain with a thick mist at the moment obscui*ed 
the combatants from each other, and when thi^ 
leading brigade of the division was in the act of 

c c 2 
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CHAP, charging, some squadrons of Polish lancers, 
y ^\y which in the mist had wheeled unperceived into 
1811. ^^^^ ^^^' ^^^^ unexpectedly on their right flaidc, 
and made all but the left battalion prisoners; 
also capturing the guns which supported the 
advance. The day now appeared lost, but Ge- 
neral Stewart with the remainder of his divistofi, 
and General Cole with part of his division, im- 
mediately moving forward in line, and charging 
the enetny before their formation was complete, 
drove them off die hill with prodigious slaughter, 
and fixed victory with the allies. 

Never was there a more severe tnal bf indivi- 
dual and collective bravery; Major-Greneral 
Houghton, Colonels Myers and Duckworth, with 
many distinguished officers, fell whilst gallantly 
leading on their Aien, whole ranks of whom, on 
both sides, were observed after the combat ex- 
tended on the ground in the order in which 
they had fought ; and fields fkv in the rear of 
the allies were strewed with the bodies of Polish 
lancer$, who had penetrated singly beyond the 
contending parties. These desperadoes galloped 
about in all directions, spearing many of the 
wounded men and their defenceless supporters ; 
one of them even charged Marshal Bercsford, 
who, by superior strength, threw him from his 
horse, when the stroke of a sabre from an orderly 
dragoon finished the Pole's career. 

The French officers made many efforts, but iix 
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vain, to rally tfteir men, and reww the attack ; CHAf. 
they therefore retired them, under protection of ^^f 
their superior cavalry, to the bilU on the oppO- jgi}, 
site side of the riVer, where they remained during 
the following day, keepitig a division of in- 
fantry in the plain, and holding the bridge over 
the Albuera. The allies during the same period 
remained in order of battle on the ground where 
they had fought, prepared for a second strug- 
gle, the crest of their position being decorated 
with some hundred flags taken from the Polish 
lancers, which, whilst waving de6ance, pre- 
sented a novel as well as animating appearance. 
The day, however, passed without the slightest 
hostile movement. 

On the morning of the 18th, the troops were 
again under arms an hour before day-light ; but . 
as the dawn commenced it became known that 
Marshal Soult, having employed the previous day 
in sending his incumbrances to the rear, had 
during the night commenced his retreat on 
Seville. It was subsequently ascertained by an 
enumeration of the bodies left on the field, and 
by an intercepted return of the wounded carried 
off by the French, that they lost in this sangui- 
nary contest fully 8000 men. The British and 
Portugueze also suffered severely, 1000 being 
killed, 3000 wounded, and 570 made prisoners ; 
the Spaniards lost above 2000 in killed and 
wounded. 
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CHAP. As soon as the retreat of the enemy was dis- 

^ \ ^ coveried the cavalry were detached to hang on 
1811. ^^^^^ ^^^' ^^^ ^^ ^ gallant afiair at Usagre made 

18th May. ^^^ prfsoncrs. The same day the infantry 
resumed its ground before Badajos, and Marshal 
Beresford had the satisfaction to find that the 
French had been unable to communicate with 
the garrison, and consequently that the object of 
his giving battle had been fully attained. 

i9ch. Lord Wellington at this period assumed the 

personal command in the'AIemtejo, and shortly 
afterwards the divisions detached from the north 
after the battle of Fuentes de Honor joined, 
and the allies obtained a decided superiority. 
It was, however, to be apprehended that the 
French army of Portugal, to the command of 
which Marshal Marmont had just succeeded, 
would speedily cross the Tagus and give the 
advantage of numbers to the enemy. The me- 
ditated operation against Badajos must conse* 
quently be of a rapid nature, and officers having 

2i8t. ascertained by personal examination in the night 
that no alteration had been made to the castle 
defences, it was decided to renew the former 
attack with a greater power of artillery, and 
every thing that Elvas could supply was drawn 
from thence. 

Second at- Qn the 27th, General Houston's division in- 

tack of Ba- ' 

^^i^ vested the place on the right, and Generals 
Picton's and Hamilton's divisions on the left of 
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the river. Two days afterwards ground was CHAP, 
broken against Christoval; but it was with ^J^ 
difficulty cover could be obtained at the ad- ign^ 
vanced points, as the garrison had scraped 
away the earth and left the rock bare : moreover, 
being fully prepared and in expectation of the 
event, they opened a fire of cannon and musketry 
the instant the party began to work, which con- 
tinued without intermission throughout the 
night ; nevertheless, by means of wool-sacks and 
other auxiliaries, the batteries were all completed 
on the 2d June, and at day light on the 3d, 
opened on both sides of the river. The fire 
was kept up with such success, that on the night 
of the 5 th the breach in Christoval, on being 
reconnoitred, was found practicable, and at mid- 
night was assaulted. The advance of the storm- 
ing party entered the ditch and attempted to 
ascend the breach, when they discovered that 
between the period of dark and the time of their 
advance the earth had been removed, and the 
lower seven feet of the wall was standing clear. 
Instead of retiring, which might have been 
effected with little loss, the spirit of the men 
led them to endeavour to force over the wall, 
in which impracticable attempt they persevered 
for above an hour, whilst the enemy from the 
top of the parapet showered down upon them 
shells, hand-grenades, stones, &c. killing and 
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CHAP, wounding half their numbers, whoi tlie residue 

,J^ retired. 

1811. During the two following days the breach 
was widened, and being again rendered prac- 
ticable was, in order to prevent its being cleared^ 
assaulted immediately that it became dark. The 

9th June, party advanced with resolution; but the situ^i- 
tion of the defenders was quite changed. At 
the former assault there were only 15 men in 
the fort ; it was now fully manned, with ample 
reserves, and the French, elated by recent sue* 
cess, received the assailants with cheers and 
invitations to approach. The commanding 
officer and the engineer conducting the column 
were early killed, the next in seniority were 
wounded, and the remainder endeavoured to 
force in as they could. The garrison threw into 
the ditch, as at the former attack, quantities 
of bags filled with powder, shells, hand-grenades, 
stones, &C. and there being no fire from the 
trenches to prevent it, they mounted on the top 
of the parapet, from whence they took a deadly 
aim, and two thirds of the assailants were killed 
or maimed before their situation could be re- 
ported and orders sent for tlieir recal. The wounded 
Portugueze and English, stretched in great num- 
bers on the glacis, preventing an immediate re- 
newal of the fire from the besieger's batteries, 
the French diligently availed themselves of the 



« 
dpportunity to cleAr the foot of the breach, atid CM Al^ 
the rubbish producd by the two last days firing ^j\ y 
was in the course of the night completely r^ 181 1 4 
moved* 

Nothing but the failure of thid attack cduld 
have saved Badajos, ai^ the breach in the castle 
was practicable, and the besiegers only waited 
the fall of Christoval to give the assault. That 
enterprise was necessarily dependent on the ex- 
pulsion of the enemy from the fort, as the ar- 
tillery from thence sweeps along the foot of the 
castle wall and over the ground in its front. 

From the exhausted state of the country, it 
had been found impracticable to bring up bat- 
tering artillery from Lisbon, and the guns used 
were Portugueze, made of brass, which being 
unequal to bear constant firing were rapidly 
becoming unsei^viceable, and the shot provided 
for the siege were nearly expended. Consider- 
able further supplies would therefore be required 
to render the breach in Christoval again in a 
state to be assaulted, and to maintain a constant 
fire on that in the castle to prevent its being 
cleared ; and as during that delay the armies of 
Soult and Marmont, known to be in rapid march 
for the relief of the place,"" would have time to 



unite. Lord Wellington ordered the siege to bie AUiiw 
converted into a blockade. The last of the guns 
and stores were removed on the night of the 
1 2th without molestation from the garrisoii, 
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pHAP. and the, total loss of the , besiegers , during the 
y^^li^ operation did not exceed 118 killed and 367 
1811 wpunded. 

The Spaniards under Blake were detached 
along the right bank of the Guadiana to cross 
into the. country of Niebla and make an .at- 
tempt, to carry off some of the French posts, 
which had been weakened by drafts, to form the 
adyanc;ing army, whilst Lord Wellington took 
post in front of Albuera with his own forces 
to cover the blockade. The allies in that situa- 

• • • • 

tion.held Soult's corps in check till the near 
approach of Marmont rendered a retreat neces- 
sary,, when they recrossed the Guadiana, and 
on the 19th the French relieved Badajos. The 
following day the corps from the north, under 
Sir B. Spencer, having kept a parallel movement 
with the enemy . in its front, united with the 
50th June, main body of the army at Elvas. The whole 
of the allied forces being now assembled, toge- 
ther, and having the support of two fortresses 
and a numerous artillery, it was decided to give 
the two Marshals battle, should they attempt to 
penetrate into Portugal. To engage with ad" 
vantage, a position selected on the heights in 
rear of Campo-mayor, the front of which w^s 
well flanked by the guns of that fortress,, was 
further strengthened by works and batteries, and 
the troops were placed en bivouac in the woods 
on the banks of the Caya, in readiness to occupy 
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the position on the first movement .of. the GH4P- 

xr 
enemy. v— CLy 

The united armies of Marshals Marmont and j s 1 1 . 
Soult exceeded 70,000 men, of which 8000 were 
cavalry, whilst the allied force opposed to them 
mustered only 56,000, including 3,500 cavalry. App. i4. 
It was, therefore, decidedly advantageous to the ^^^ 
French to fight a general action ; and from the 
defensive arrangements made by Lord Welling- 
ton to meet it, such was hourly expected. Under 
this impression every one deemed the moment 
arrived, when, on the 22d June, two very strong 
bodies of French cavalry crossed the Guadianaand 
ad vanced to wards Elvas and Campo-mayor. They 
proved, however, to be only a reconnoissance : 
one made prisoners a piquet of three officers and 
sixty men of a dragoon regiment recently arrived 
from England, which mistook them for Portu- 
gueze : the other, after manoeuvring for several 
hours, endeavouring to ascertain the position 
and numbers of the allied army, which led to a 
good deal of firing from Campo-mayor and skir- 
mishing between the cavalry, retired without hav- 
ing gained any information whatever, the main 
body of the troops being purposely concealed be- 
hind the hills. After this the hostile armies re- 
mained tranquilly in presence of each other for 
more than a month, till the exhausted state of the 
country obliged Marshals Soult and Marmont to 
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CHAP, separate their forces; thefomier retired on Seville^ 
and the latter crossed the Tagus to Salamanca^ 



181 L watched by a parallel movement of the allies by 
Portalegre to Fuente-Guinaldo, where head- 
quarters were established on the 10th August^ 
which concluded the operations attendant on 
the invasion of Portugal. 
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